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PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF TUB AFGHAUN ; 


CHAP. 1. 

EASTERN TRIBES. THE BERDOORAUNEEt. 

T NOW proceed to a particular description ot 

tlie tribes, among which so great a diversity 
will be observed, that it is necessary to reirtind 
the reader, that ihey arc all of the same race, 
speak the same language,, and form one nation. 

All the preceding account applies to every 
tribe, unless where it has been limited at the 
time, or wliere it is contradicted in the following 
description. 

I shall begin with an acqount of the Ber- 
dooraunecs, and among them of the tribe of 
Eusofzye. Though the Eusofzyes afford an 
unfavourable specimen of the character and 
manners of the Afghauns, yet they display many 
of the peculiarities of their nation in more per- 
fection than any other tribe. When the wlv>l^ 
of their institutions have been explained, those 

VOL. II. B 
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of the other Berdooraunees may be ahewn as 
modifications of the same system, and those of the 
southern and western tribes may be rendered in- 
telligible, by comparing them with this standard. 

The tribes which inhabit the north-eastern 
part of the Afghaun country, enclosed between 
the range of Hindoo Coosh, the Indus, the Salt 
Range, and the Range of Solimaiin, are com- 
prehended in the general name of Berdoorau- 
nees, first given to them by Ahmed Shanli. 
They consist of the Eusofzycs, Oimaunkhail, 
Turcolaunees, Khyberees, the tribes of the 
plain of Peshawer, and those of Bnngush and 
Khnttuk. 

Befofg I describe each of these tribes, I shall 
notice the principal points in which they differ 
from all the other Afghauns. 

It has already been mentioned, that the eastern 
Afghauns appear to have received their civiliza- 
tion from India, and this observation applies 
particularly to the Berdooraunees. From the 
early period at which the Kings of Ghuznec and 
Caubul obtained possession of* Hindostan, the 
north-eastern part of Afghaunistaun has been 
always the thoroughfare between those empires ; 
and the inhabitants have imitated the manners 
of the country where the arts of life were pro- 
bably most advanced, and which was, besides, 
in general the residence of the sovereign and 
his court. These habits were probably earliest 
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introduced into the cities, and the tribes upon 
the great roads, hut they have proved most 
permanent in the more retired parts of the 
country ; tlie others still continued to be modt 
frequented after the connection with India was 
destroyed, and the presence of the Dooraunee 
court and army has inti'oduced a disposition to 
adopt the language and manners of Kliorassaun. 
On the whole, however, the manners of India, 
mixed with those peculiar to the Afghauns, 
still prevail amongst all the Berdooraunees. 

The Berdooraunees are divided into numerous 
little societies. As tliey are all agricultural, 
they are crowded into a less space than could be 
occupied hy any of the tribes which are in 
part, or entirely pastoral ; and as they continue 
to increase, each tribe finds itself more and 
more straitened ever day ; hence arise disputes 
and battles about land and water, and constant 
jealousy of neighbouring tribes. The etiecta 
of a crowded population are also observable in 
individuals. Every man is obliged to pay con- 
stant attention to the means necessary for his 
own subsistence, and has little regard to the 
convenience or the rights of his neighbours. 
In consequence, we find the Berdooraunees 
brave, butt quarrelsome •, active, industrious, and 
acute, but selfish, contentions, and dishonest. 
Jlliey are more bigotted and intolerant than 
the other Afghauns, and more under the in- 
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fluence of their Moollahs. They are ulso 'more 
vicious and debauched^ and fome among them 
are, in -all respects, the worst of the Afghauns^ 

These characteristics are variously modified, 
according to the situations of the different tribes. 
They are less strongly marked among the scat- 
tered inhabitants of the mountains, than among 
those of the plains and valleys. The free tribes 
are most turbulent ; those under a powerful chief 
most litigious. The general custom of the Af- 
ghauns also modifies the practice of the Berdoo^ 
raunees. This custom, for example, makes them 
hospitable, though their own -situation has made 
them selfish ; but their hospitality by no means 
equals that of the western tribes. 

The custom of joining in associations for 
mutual defence obtains among all the Berdoo- 
raunees, except the Eusofzycs : it evidently 
originates in the continual strife which prevails 
among them. Why the Eusofzyes, who appear 
to require it the most, should be without it, I 
s confess myself unable to explain ; but the fact is 
corroborated by all the information 1 possess on 
the subject. 

These confederacies have some resemblance 
to the Sodalitia of the Saxon times. Individuals 
enter into engHgemeuts to support each other, 
either in specific enterprises, or in all cases that 
may arise. These alliances are called Goondees, 
and they may include any number of persons. 
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The cohnection between two persons in the 
same Goondee, is reckoned stronger than that 
of blood. They are bound to give up all they 
have, and even Iheir lives for each other, A 
Goondco bet\veen two chiefs, is not dissolved 
even by a war between their tribes ; they may 
join in the battle, but as soon as the contest is 
over, their friendship is renewed. 

Goondees also take place between tribes. The 
whole of the Berdooraunees, except the Eusof- 
/yes, Otmaunkhail* Turcolaiinees, and Khuttuks, 
were formerly united into two great confedera- 
cies, distinguished by the names of Garra and 
Sanmil, and were bound to as^lst each other in 
all contests ; but the alliance has relaxed of late, 
and the whole confederates are never now en- 
gaged in one war. 

The Berdooraunees possess the hills and valleys 
utider Hindoo (voosh, and those connected with 
the range of Solimaun, together with the plains 
of Bajoiir and Peshawer. The ridge of Hindoo 
Coosh, it will be remembered, is covered with 
perpetual snow ; the hills beneath have bare 
summits, but their sides are clothed with woods 
of firs, oaks, walnuts, wild olives, and many other 
trees ; and still lower, it has been observed that 
all the fruits and flowers of* Europe grow wild. 
The forests on the mountains axe full of wild 
beasts, of which tigers, leopards, wolves, bears, 
and hymnas, are thcr niost reimarkable. The 
B 3 
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Caiifirs occupy the highest of the habitable hills, 
and those who are near the Afghauns, have been 
converted to the Mahomedan religion, and pay 
tribute to the nearest tribe. The lower hills are 
frequented by Hindoo subjects of the Afghauns, 
who feed large herds of buffaloes and flocks of 
goats. The lowest hills are, however, in some 
cases, inhabited and cultivated by the Afghauns 
themselves. The sides of the valleys, when 
cultivated, bear wheat and barley, whicli depend 
entirely on the rain ; but the bottoms are irri- 
gated from the streams by which they are always 
divided, and yield all the productions of the 
plains. These are wheat, rice, Indian com, 
barley, poise, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton ; 
but these are by no means every where in equal 
quantities. Wheat, maize, and rice, are nearly 
equal in Peshawer, while the former preponder- 
ates in Uajour, and the latter in Swaut. 

The commonest animals are o\cn, which are 
every where used for tillage, and in most parts 
for carrying burdens. Asses and mules are also 
employed in carriage, but they, as well as horses, 
are uncommon in the valleys of Hindoo Coosh ; 
and even sheep are rare in llajoiir, Upper Swaut, 
and Boonere. 

The climate varies from that of the snowy 
mountains to that of the hot plain of Peshawer. 
Most even of the habitable mountains have snow 
on their tops, from four to six months in the 
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year. Of the valleys, Upper Swaut has a delight- 
ful climate, never hotter than the dog>days in 
England, and never very cold. Lower Swaut, 
being confined by hills, is hotter than Peshawer, 
as is Bajour, in summer, for the same reason ; 
but in winter its elevation makes it somewhat 
colder, and snow lies for three or four days every 
year. 

The Eusofzyes are a very numerous tribe, 
divided into many little communities, chiefly 
under democratic constitutions. They possess 
the extensive country between the Otmaunkhail 
mountains and the Indus, Hindoo Coosh, and 
the river of Caubul, composed of the northern 
part of the plain of‘ l^cahawer, and the valleys of 
Punjcora, Swaut, and Boonere. They also pos- 
sess Drumtour, on the eastern side of the Indus. 

The Eusofzye part of the plain of Peshawer 
extends along the banks of the Indus, and the 
river of Caubul, from Torbela to Hushtnugger. 
The breadth of it, between the mountains on its 
north and the rivers, varies from two miles to 
ten. It is all very rich, but less so in the centre 
than at cither extremity. Immediately to the 
north of this plain is a chain of mountains, be- 
yond which is a broad valley called Chumla, 
extending from Lower Swaut to the Indus, and 
bounded on the north by the mountains of 
Boonere. 

The valley of Swaut opens on the plain above 

B 4 
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mentioned; it is divided throagh its whole 'ex- 
tent by the river Lundye, which at first runs 
south'West from the mountains to Tootookaun 
Mutkunnee^ where the river of Punjcora joins it 
from the n(»th-west. From this point, its course 
is southerly. The valley of the Lundye, down 
to its junction with the river of Punjcora, is called 
Upper Swaut ; and below the junction it is called 
Lower Swaut. The upper part of Punjcora is 
mountainous, and thinly peopled ; but the lower 
part of the valley, and, generally speaking, all to 
the south of the river, is rich and highly culti- 
vated. Deer, tlie residence of the chief, is in 
the upper part, and contains about live hundred 
houses. 

Upper Swaut is a valley about sixty miles 
long, and from ten to sixteen broad. The level 
ground oti both sides of the river is extremely 
fertile. 

Lower Swaut has almost all the advantages 
of Upper Swaut, with the addition of much 
greater fertility. It is equal in length to the 
other, but broader ; and is watered by the same 
river, the course of which winds more, and is 
more favourable to irrigation. 

Lower Swaut is highly peopled, and the chief 
place, Allahdund, is a considerable town. Swaut 
is divided from Booncre by steep .hills, thmly 
inhabited by Baubees, an inconsiderable tribe of 
Afghauns. 
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Boonere h a rugged country, composed pi' a 
number of little valleys, all opening on the river 
Burrindoo, which runs through the centre of 
Boonere, and enters the Indus near Derbend, 
about twenty miles above Torbela* The banks 
of the Burrindoo are tolerably fertile, and pro- 
duce rice ; but they are not above a mile broad ; 
some of the wider valleys also produce the better 
soils of corn, but tlie general produce is a small 
grain called Ghwoosht by the Afghauns, and 
Cungunnee by the Hindosiaunees.* It all de- 
pends on rain, and much of it is grown on the 
slopes of the hills, which are formed into ter- 
races one above another, and art' cultivated 
with the hoe, Tlic hills which bound Boonere 
ouihe north-west, fill up the space between that 
valley, Hindoo Coosh, and the Indus. 

The Judoons east of the Indus possess Drum- 
tour, or Dumtoiir, a narrow valley along the 
rivulet of Door, which runs south-west, and 
falls into the Indus near Torbela. The country 
seems to resemble Lower Swaut, thougli it pro- 
bably is not so fertile. 

The mountains are high, and on one side at 
least, produce oaks, pines, walnuts, wild olives, 
and other liill trees j but none of the European 
fruits or flowers are found here, and every thing 
begins to have some resemblance to the produce 


* Paiucuiii Italicuin. 
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of India. The trees on the plain are few. The 
countiy is well inhabited, and contains some 
very populous villages. 

The Eusofzyes have possessed these countries 
for upwards of three hundred years ; and though 
most of them have heard that their origin is 
from the west, few possess any knowledge of the 
original residence and former fortunes of their 
tribe. The following account is abstracted 
from a history of the Eusofzyes, written in a 
mixture of Pushtoo and Persian, in the year 
1184 of the Hejira (A. D. 1771)* The original 
liistory is of considerable length, and though 
mixed with such fables as the superstitious and 
romantic notions of the country suggest, it has 
a consistency and an appearance of truth and 
exactness, which would entitle it to credit, even 
if it were not corroborated by the Emperor 
Bauber, who is one of the principal actors in 
the events which it describes, and is besides 
one of the most correct historians in Asia. 

The original seats of tlie Eusofzyes were 
about (jarra and Noshky, the last of which 
places at least is on the borders of the Dushtee 
Loot, or Great Salt Desart, and now held by 
the Beloches under Kelauti Nusseer; their 
numbers at that time must have been very 
inferior to what they are now, as they only 
formed a branch of the tribe of Khukhye ; the 
other branches of which were the Guggeeaunees* 
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the Tiircdaunees, and the Mahommedzyes. 
They were expelled from Garra and Noshky 
about the end of the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century of the Christian sera, 
and soon afler settled in the neighbourhood of 
Caubul. Before they had been long there, 
they afforded their protection to Meerza Ulugh 
Beg, the son of Meerza Aboosaid, of* the house 
of Tiinour, and were very instrumental in raising 
him to the throne of Caubul, which had before 
been hold by his ancestors, but which jirobably 
was lost in consequence of the calamities which 
befel the house of Timour, on the death of 
Meerza Aboosaid.* Ulugh Bog, on his first 
accession, treated the Ensofzycs with the greatest 
distinction ; he w'as, indeed, dependent on their 
as'^istance for the support of his throne ; but 
the turbulent independence of the Eusofzyes was 
not suited to an intimate connection with a sove- 
reign, and their insolence increasing witii their 
prosperit \ , they insulted Ulugh Beg’s authority, 
plundered his villages, and even filled his capital 
with tumult and confusion. Ulugh Beg, whose 
power was now strengthened by the accession of 
many Moguls, who flocked to his standard, re- 
solved to rid himself of his troublesome allies ; 
he began by fomenting dissensions between the 
Eusofzyes and Guggeeaunees (for the Khuk- 


* See D'Herbeloe, aiticU Abou Said. 
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hyes had now broken into independent clans), 
and soon after attacked them at the head 6f 
that tribe and his own army. He was defeated 
at first ; but havinj? cut off all the chiefs of the 
tribe at a banquet, during an insidious peace 
whicli he had the art to conclude with them^ 
he plundered the Eusofzyes of all their posaes* 
sions, and drove them out of Caubul. Th^ 
Eusofzyes, reduced to extreme distress, took 
the way to the neighbourhood of Pefshawer. 

That country was then in a very different state 
from that in which it is at present. The tribes 
who now possess it were then in Khorassaun ; 
and the plain of Peshawer, witli sevdal of thC 
neighbociring countries, were possessed by tribes 
which have since either entirely disappeared, (>r 
have changed their seats. Luglimauu was in 
the hands of the Turkoolaiinees, who are now in 
Bajour: tlie tribes of Khyber and the Buiigushes 
had already occupied their present lands ; but aJl 
the lower j)art of the valley oi’ the Caubul, all tlie 
plain of Peshawer, with jiarl of Bajour, Chuch, 
Hazaurcli, and the countries east of them, asfai’ 
as the Ilydaspes, belonged to the Afghaiin tribe 
of Dilazauk, whicli is now almost extirpated. 
The country between the Dilazauks and the 
range of Hindoo Coosh, on both sides of the 
Indus, formed the kingdom of Swaut, which was 
inhabited by a distinct nation, and ruled by 
Sultaun Oveiss, whose ancestors had long reigned 
over that country. 
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On the first arrival of the Eusofzyes, they 
tlirew themselves on the generosity of the Dila- 
zauks, wlio assigned them tlie Doaubeli for their 
residence; but as fresh bodies arrived, they 
found their lands too confined ; and as their 
strength increased, they vseized on the Dilazauk 
part of Bajoiir, and engaged in a war with that 
tribe, in which they deprived them of all their 
possessions north of the Canbul river. They 
also expelled Snltaiin Oveiss from his former 
possessions, and forced him to retire to the 
Caufir country, where he founded a new mo- 
narchy, wliich was enjoyed for some generations 
by his descendants. 

During these wars, Ulugh Beg had died, and 
the kingdom of C\uibul had fallen into the 
hands of the famous Emperor Bauber, who was 
then rising into notice. He several times at- 
tacked the Ensofzves, but made no great impres- 
sion on them, as they always found a secure 
retreat among their hills. At last, Bauber 
made peace with them, and secured them in his 
interests, by marrying a daughter of their 
Khaun. Bauber himself describes tliese cam- 
paigns in his Commentaries, and confirms the 
story of his marriage. 

The operations of winch I have given a sum- 
mary, occupy the greater part of a pretty large 
volume in the Afghaun history ; but the details 
would not repay the» room they would occupy, 
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and I can exhibit in a few words tiie little light 
they throw on the manners and character of the 
Eusofzyes. 

The whole tribe was under one Khaun during 
these conquests, and his power seems to have 
been much greater than what the modern 
Khauns enjoy. The people, however, seem tftill 
to have been turbulent and unruly ; their first 
quarrel with the Guggeeaunees originated in an 
elopement with the affianced bride of a chief of 
that tribe, and was pursued by the Guggeeaii- 
nces with the same implacable spirit which such 
an outrage would excite at this day. The cus- 
toms of Nannawautee, and of‘ respect to guests, 
seem to Jiavc existed then as at present, and to 
have been sometimes infringed, as they are still. 
One anecdote may be mentioned, which shows 
the manners of the times in a strong light. 

After a great battle between the Eusofzyes 
and Dilazauks, Mullik Ahmed, the chief of the 
Eusofzyes, was deputed to the Dilazauks to 
sue for peace. On his arrival among that tribe, 
they resolved to sacrifice him to their resent- 
ment lor the loss of their relations who had 
fallen in the battle ; but Mullik Ahmed’s situ- 
ation, and perhaps the beauty of his person, 
excited the compassion of the wile of the 
Dilazauk chief, who informed him of his dan- 
ger, and concealed him till the indignation of 
her clansmen had subsided ; they then repented 
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of a resolution so much at vaiiance with the 
respect which the Afghaun customs exact to- 
wards a guest and suppliant ; and when Mullik 
Ahmed discovered himself, they received him 
with distinction, and prepared an entertainment 
in honour of him. The bard who sung to them 
while they were seated at the feast, appears to 
have been less generous than the rest, for, as he 
sung the wars and victories ol‘ the tribe, he in- 
troduced tlie subject of the late battle, and in 
some extemporary verses, urged tlic chiefs to 
put to death their enemy, who was in their 
power. Tliis advice was now thought so base, 
that they rose in indignation, and stoned the 
bard out of the assembly. Mullik Ahmed was 
allowed to return to his tribe, where being asked 
his opinion of the Dila/auks, he declared the 
bard was the only wise man among tliem. 

In their behaviour to other tribes or nations, 
they appear to have united the ferocity and craft 
of savages, with the moderation of a more ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. They arc stated to 
have given quarter to Afghauns taken in battle, 
through respect to their origin ; from whence it 
may be inferred, that they gave none to Swautee 
prisoners; yet they treated the inhabitants of 
the conquered countries with mildness, and they 
seem to have firmly adhered to the maxim of 
never engaging in more than one war at a time. 
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When they had completed their conquests, 
they proceeded to divide the countries they bad 
acquired. They assigned Hiishtnugger to the 
Mahommedzycs, who had arrived from Khoras- 
saun about that period ; and in their possession 
it still remains. The Guggeeaunees also had 
been expelled from the neighbourhood of Caubul 
by the Emperor Baiiber, and had been recon* 
eiled to the Eusofzyes, who allotted to them the 
Doaubeh, which they still hold, and part of 
Bajour, from which they have since been ex- 
pelled. All the rest of the country remained to 
the Eusofzyes, who, however, engaged to pro- 
vide for certain inferior tribes ; the principal 
among these were the Otmaunkhail, to whom 
they assigned their pre^sent territory in the 
mountains east of Bajour. l^injcora, which 
seems then to have been part of Bajour, remain- 
ed to the Eusofzyes, and the rest was some years 
afterwards occiijiied by its present possessors, the 
Turkolannees, or Tiirkaimees, who probably 
took it from the Deggauns. 

The interior division of the lands among the 
subordinate brandies of the tribe ol’ Eusofzye, 
and among the individual members of those 
branches, is not recorded : it may, however, be 
easily ascertained from the present state of pro- 
perty in the Eusofzye country, and it will be 
found to involve some very singular institutions, 
riic tribe of Eusofzye is divided into two great 
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branches^ £uaof and Munder, the first of which 
acquired Swaut, Punjcora, and Boonere» and the 
latter the plain north of the Caubul river, with 
the valley of Chumla. The Eusof are again 
divided into three separate, and now indepen- 
dent clans, the Accozyes, Moollezyes, and 
Lawezyes, of whom the former obtained Swaiit 
and Punjeora, and the two latter Boonere. Tlie 
complete property of the soil was vested in each 
clan, and the Swaiitees who remained, were re- 
duced to the condition of villains, or, as the 
Eusofzyes call them, Fakeers. * This is the state 
in which things are at this day. 

Each of these clans divided its lands among 
its Khailst, at a general meeting of’ the clan, 
and this arrangement was repeated throughout 
all the subordinate divisions. Each of tlie 
Khails received its lands in perpetuity ; but a 
ditterent arrangeincnt was adopted within itself. 
The lands of each of its divisions were allotted 
only for a certain number of years, and were to 
be changed at the end of that period for those 
of some other, so that eacli might share equally 
in the fertility or sterility of the soil. Thus, 
each independent division of the Khauzoozyes 

* ThiB phra»e is used among the Uzbeks for the peoiantry. 
It is used line fur the suhjeetb of the tribe, who, in other 
parts of the Afgliaun country, are called Uyotb. In Persian 
they are termed Eel Ryots. 

f For an explanation of the divisions of an Afghaun tribe, 
see the Note and Tabic in Vol. I, p. 255, 250. 
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retains the land assigned to it at the original 
distribution ; but the subdivisions interchange 
their lands, in a manner which I shall endeavour 
to illustrate by the example of the Naikpee- 
khail, a division of the Khail of Khauzoozye, 
and clan of Accozye, which is now an inde- 
pendent Oolooss, divided into six clans. 

The lands of the Naikpeekhail are divided 
into two parts, equal in extent, but, of cburse, 
not exactly equal in fertility ; the Oolooss is also 
divided into two parts, which draw lots every 
ten years, for the choice of land. If the lot 
falls on the half which is already possessed of 
the best share, it retains its possession ; but if 
it falls OB the other half, an immediate exchange 
takes place. The two half Ooloosses meet every 
ten years to draw lots, at a village which lies on 
the borders of the two shares of Lands. Vast 
numbers of people attend to witness the cere- 
mony ; but as the exultation of the victors, and 
the anger of the vanquished party, would pro- 
duce tumults in such an assembly, the Mulliks 
put oft' drawing the lots on various pretences, 
till the people get impatient, and return to their 
homes. When the crowd is dispersed, the chief 
of the whole Naikpeekhail draws the lots, and 
announces the result, which is received in the 
victorious party with public distributions of 
charity, firing of matchlocks, and all other 
marks of rejoicing. The change of lands is ac- 
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complisbed without much trouble or confusion ; 
each dan of one half Ooloos^ is paired with a 
clan of the other, and the two thus paired, cross 
over into each other’s lands. 

When the lot has determined that the hall* 
Ooloosses are to retain tljeir former lands, the 
three clans of each cast lots among themselves 
for a new distribution of their share, which is 
divided into three portions. 

On the two last occasions, when lots were 
drawn among the Naikpcokhail, the half which 
had the worst share was successful each time, 
and, in consequence, there have been two com- 
plete interchanges of land within the last fbur- 
leen years. It is impossible not to suppose that 
tlie uncertain tenure on which the lands are held 
under this institution, nuisl be a great bar to 
improvement ; but, in spite of this obstacle, the 
Eu^ofzye country is cultivated with great in- 
dustry and success, and the villages, watei- 
courses, and other immoveable property, are as 
good as ill most parts ol* Al’gliaunistaun. It 
might also be expected, that there would be a 
civil wai' in the Oolooss, as often as the land 
was to be exchanged j and, in fact, at the expir- 
ation of the last term but one, the half ol* the 
Naikpeekhail which was in possession of the best 
lands, refused to submit to the usual custom of 
drawing lots. The Mulliks of the other half 
complained loudly of this injustice, and called 
c ^ 
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on all the other Accozyes to prevent the sub- 
version of the ancient custom of the tribe ; so 
many Ooloosses declared in their favour, that 
their opponents were forced to give way, and 
to draw lots as usual. 

This custom is called Waish. It prevails 
through the whole of the Eusofzyes, and also 
among the Mahommedzyes. The period for 
which the lands are to be retained, however, 
varies throughout. In Boonere, for instance, 
the Waish is performed annually. Among the 
Jadoons, a branch of the Eusofzyes, individuals 
interchange among themselves, but there is no 
Waish among clans. With the Otmaunkhail, 
on the contrary, the whole tribe cast lots every 
twenty years. Among the GundehjK)ors in 
Damaun, also, the lands are divided into six 
shares, corresponding to the number of clans in 
the tribe, and all the clans draw lots for the 
order in which they are to choose their shares. 
The period at which this ceremony is to be re- 
newed, is not fixed permanently as among the 
Eusofzyes, but while one Waish is taking place, 
it is determined in the council of the tribe when 
the next is to happen ; the term is generally 
from three to five years. What is most surpris- 
ing is, that all these transactions take place 
among the lawless Gundehpoors, without quar- 
rels or bloodshed. 

None of the eastern Afghauns but those al- 
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ready mentioned, and two or three clans of the 
Oorookzye.s, have this custom. There are some 
traces of its having prevailed among some tribes 
in Khorassaun, but the only remaining instance 
of its exislence that has reac hed me, is among 
the Uaraiclics, where village sometimes draws 
lots with village, or man with man, but without 
any AValsli among clans. 

What has already been said, will liave pre- 
pared tlie reader for the utmost w eakness of the 
government, if not for the absence ol‘ all govern- 
ment. A sense of independence, carried be- 
yond the bounds which are essential to order, is 
characteristic of all the Afgluuins , but most of* 
tlieir governments are despotisms, when com- 
pared with that ('f the Knsofzyes. The slender 

* I'his ciistoin i*» stated bj Volney to be still practised in 
Corsica. It appears by the following observation ot Tacitus 
to have prevails d among tlie autient Germans; but whether 
il wob only individuals that moved, or whole bocietics, de- 
pends on the reading of a disputed passage. Agri pro nu- 
mero cultorum ab uiiiversis per “ vices’' occupantur, quos 
mux inter se, secundum dignatiunem, partiuntur : facilitatem 
partiendi camporum sputiic prerstuiit. Arvu per uiinos mu- 
tant, Germania xxvi. If we read “ per vieos occupantur,” 
as is recommended by many of the commentators, and os the 
sense seems to require, we shall have pretty nearly the mode 
of distribution which I have described. Cicsur also has the 
following passage: — Neque quisquam agri uiodum cerium 
aut fines proprios hubet, sed magistratus ac principes in an- 
Dos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum, qui una 
coicrunt, quantum eis et quo loco visum est, attribuunt agri, 
atquc anno post alio transire cogunt. 

r 5 
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tie which holds iheir societies together, de- 
rived from community of blood, and subordi- 
nation to the representative of a common an- 
cestor.' Their government is patriarchal, but 
its effects are very different from those which 
have been attributed to that form of sovereignty. 
The head of the Khauzoozyes is the descendant 
of the eldest son of‘ their common ancestor, but 
the last appearance of his power was in Naiidir 
Shauh’s reign, when all the Eusofzycs united to 
resist that conqueror. The head of the Naik- 
peekhail derives his authority from the same 
source. His powers do not require a long enu- 
meration ; he commands in war, subject to the 
resolutions of a council of the Mulliks, who in 
their turn are influenced by the opinion of the 
members of their clans, lie sometimes inter- 
feres in disputes between two clans, but his suc- 
cess in accommodating their difference depends 
more on his arguments than his authority, and 
more on the caprice of the disputants than on 
either. Indeed the whole of his authority arises 
from his personal weight, and that is derived 
from liis birtii and his good conduct \ he has no 
public revenue, and neither more wealth, more 
immediate clansmen, nor more hired servants 
than the head of any other clan. The heads of 
clans have not much more power; they are, 
however, referred to in disputes between indi- 
viduals, particularly if they live in different vil- 
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lages ; for each clan, instead of being assembled 
in one place, is scattered through different vil- 
lages, which it shares with members of other 
clans, all, however, living in distinct quarters, 
and under separate chiefs. None of all these 
chiefs have authority equal to that of a constable 
in England. 

It hardly necessary to say, that the Eu- 
sofzyes set the King at defiance ; they boast of 
their independence of him, and scarcely consider 
tlie tribes under his government as Afghauns. 
A famous saint among the Eusofzyes is said to 
liiivc left his tribe a blessing and a curse ; “ That 
they should always be free, but that they should 
never be united.” Considering the Afghaun 
notion of freedom, he did not hazard much by 
the last part of his prediction. 

I shall illustrate the above observations by an 
account of the proceedings of a part of the 
Ghalleekhail, one of the clans of the Naik- 
peekhail. 

The part of the Ghalleekhail which I am to 
speak of, inhabits at present the village of Ga- 
loche, which is shared by portions of three other 
clans. Each clan lives separately under its own 
chief (who is called Mushir, and who is subor- 
dinate to the Mullik of his own clan), and these 
quarters of the village are called Cundys. All 
the relations of each Cundy are to its own clan, 
and it does not seem more connected with the 
r 4 
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oth^r Candies in the same village* than if they 
lived in different parts of the country. The 
Mushir of each Candy maintains a public apart* 
ment* ivhere alt councils are held ) here also the 
men meet to converse and amuse themselves; 
and here they receive guests, and transact all 
public business, unmixed with the members of 
the other Cundies. Such an assembly of dis- 
cordant materials into one spot, cannot take 
place without frequent convulsions. Accord- 
ingly, scarce a day passes without a quarrel ; if 
there is a dispute about water for cultivation, or 
the boundaries of a field, swords are drawn, and 
w’ounds inflicted, which leads to years of anxiety 
and danger, and ends in assassination. Each in- 
jury produces fresh retaliation, and hence arise 
ambuscades, attacks in the streets, murders of 
men in tlicir houses, and all kinds of suspicion, 
confusion, and strife. 

As these feuds accumulate, there is scarce a 
man of any consequence who is not upon the 
watch for his life. In every village are seen 
men always in armour, to secure them from the 
designs of their secret enemies, and others sur- 
rounded by liircd soldiers, to the number of 
ten or twelve, and sometimes of fifty or one 
hundred. * 

* Anwur Khaun, the Mullik of the Ghalkhaii, always 
sleeps in his Hoojra. or public apartment, away from his 
women, surrounded by his male i^ations ; his tervanlf all 
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I have hitherto been speaking of quarrels be- 
tween different clans, which one would think 
would unite tlie members of each more strongly 
among themselves. No such effect, however, 
appears. Even within the clans thc're is nothing 
like peace or concord ; the slightest occasion 
gives rise to a dispute, which soon turns into 
an affray. The Mullik, or chief of tlie Cundy, 
interposes, remonstrates, sootlies, threatens, and 
intreats ; but his instances arc often disregarded, 
and the quarrel continues till one party feels 
himself the weakest, and leaves the village. 

An account of a particular quarrel, which 1 
shall relate almost in the words of Mossirrib 
Ehaun, will show the nature of the feuds and 
reconciliations among the Eusof/}es, the weak* 
ness of the chiefs, and the turbulence of the 
claii'jmen, better than any general remaiks 1 
<‘an ofiei, 

Mozii Jib’s father had a dispute with a man 
named Sinindauz, about ilie boundaries of their 
lands : high words past, and in the end Mozir- 


slccp round, except four or five, who keep waU h ; all have 
their arnib ready by them, and it one of them goes beyond 
the threshold of the apartment, he must be guarded by four 
or tivi* armed men. 1 have been told by Mozirnb Khaun 
(the nephew of Ariwur Khaun, a lad about eighteen years 
old), that he has seen several attacks on this apartment by 
one of the Cuudies of the same village, but they failed from 
the alertness of the defeikdants. 
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rib’s father was wounded. Anwur Kbaun^ bis 
brother, and uncle to Mozirrib, is the head of 
all the Ghalleekhaii, yet he had no means of 
redress beyond those possessed by any other in- 
dividual. A Jeerga was held on the occasion, 
which does not seem to have had much effect. 
A few days afterwards, when Anwur Khaun 
went to the Hoojra, accompanied by Mozirrib, 
then only sixteen, and ten or twelve of his re- 
lations, some well armed, and others having 
only their swords, they found Sirundauz there, 
with twenty of his friends, in full armour. This 
did not deter Anwur Khaun from reproaching 
him with his behaviour j his attack brought on 
the usual consequences, a desperate affray took 
place, in which Mozirrib received a severe cut 
on his head, and Anwur Khaun was covered 
with wounds ; many of his relations were also 
wounded. A son of Sirundauz, and another of 
his partisans, wore killed. As Anwur Khaun 
had killed the first man, he was considered to 
be in the wrong, and was obliged to fly with all 
his family. At last he was wearied with his 
exile, and submitted to Sirundauz, giving him 
his sister and his niece (a sister of Mozirrib’s). 
Sirundauz behaved wdth courtesy ; he said he 
considered Anwur’s sister as hLs own, and re- 
stored her to her relations ; but he kept the 
other without marrying her, (for the Naikpee- 
khail never marry a woman given in price of 
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blood,) and from that day Mozirrib saw his 
sister no more. Tlie pursuit of blood had in- 
deed been put an end to, but no intercourse 
took place among the families ; Sirundauz and 
An war never m'eet when they can avoid it, and 
when they do, they turn their heads away. 
Mozirrib, in answer to a question, what he 
would do if he met Sirundauz alone, replied, 
that he would instantly attack him, that he 
might anticipate the assault which Sirundauz 
would assuredly make on him. Such fury 
after a reconciliation would bo blamed even 
among the Naikpeckhail ; but, says Mozirrib, 
** A man’s heart bums for his relation that was 
killed.” 

Such is the life of the greater part of the 
Tjisofzyes. Where the chief is powerful, fewer 
<lisorders occur, and the Naikpeekhail is among 
the worst, if not the very worst, of the demo- 
cratic clans } but similar accounts are given of 
many other clans, and in most parts of the 
"ountry the inhabitants live in perpetual fear, 
like savages, and plough and sow wuth their 
matchlocks and their swords about their persons. 

It might be expected that the dangers of this 
;tate of anarchy would tlie weak to throw 
themselves on the protect • >ii of others who were 
stronger than thernsehes, an^ that by these 
means there would be little real independence 
^eft among the people. It is probable that 
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Kaussim Khaun, and such other chiefs (if such 
there be) as have established their authority over 
their tribes, may have derived some support 
from this principle, but, among the Naikpee- 
khail and other democratic Ooloosses, I can dis- 
cover no trace of such a system. 

The horrors of these domestic feuds are some- 
times aggravated by a war with another Oolooss. 
Many causes occasion these wars, but the com- 
monest are the seduction of a woman of one 
Oolooss by a man of another, or a man’s elop- 
ing with a girl of his own Oolooss, and seeking 
protection from another. Tliis protection is 
never refused, and it sometimes produces long 
and bloody w'ars. I shall show their nature, as 
usual, by the example of the Naikpeckhail. 

The wife of a Fakeer of the Naikpeckhail 
eloped into the lands of the Bauboozyes. The 
Fakeer followed with some of his relations to 
kill his wife ; and as he was lurking about for 
this purpose in the night, he was set upon and 
killed with one of his relations, by the person 
who had carried oft’ the girl, and some of his 
new protectors. When the news reached the 
Naikpeckhail, their Khaun sent a drummer to 
summon the Mulliks of the six clans, and con- 
sulted with them on the propriety of a war. 
The Mulliks returned to their clans, and con- 
versed with the heads of Cundies, who took the 
sense of the people at meetings in the Hoojra ; 
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all were eager for revenge, and in tliree days the 
wh(^ Oolooss assembled in arms, and marched 
on the same night to an embankment which 
turned part of the river of Swaiit into the lands 
of the Baubobzyes. They broke down the em- 
bankment, and erected a redoubt to prevent its 
being rebuilt. 

The Bauboozyes, who saw the water cut oft' 
from their cultivation, immediately assembled, 
and marched against the redoubt. The Naik- 
peckhail were six thousand, and the Bauboozyes 
much more numerous. Both sides had some 
horse, and some hundred Jailiimces (champions 
distinguished by a fantastic dress, and bound to 
conquer or die). 

The rest were a mob, some in thick quilted 
jackets, some in plate armour, some in coats of 
mail, and others in leathern cuirasses j all armed 
either with bows or matchlocks, and with swords, 
shields, long Afghaun knives, and iron spears. 

When the armies came in sight, they at first 
fired on each others afterwards the Jailumees 
turned out, and engaged with the sword ; at hist 
the main bodies came into close combat. The 
brave men on each side were mixed together, and 
fought hand to hand ; the cowards, who were by 
much the greater number, liung back on both 
sides, but joined in the general clamour ^ every 
man shouted and reviled his adversaries with as 
loud a voic^ as he could. Even the women 
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of the Fakeers (for those of the Eqsofzyes 
could not appear in public) stood behind the 
line, beating drums, and distributing water to 
refresh the weary. At last both sides were ex- 
hausted, and retired to their homes. 

Numbers on both sides were killed and 
wounded. It was, says my informant, a tre- 
mendous battle, songs were made on it, and 
the news went to Peshawer to the King. 

It led, however, to no important result* the 
redoubt remained, the lands of the Bauboozyes 
were ruined for want of water, the war con- 
tinued for three years, many other Ooloosses 
joined each side, and the whole country up to 
the mountains was embroiled. At last many 
Kbauns of neutral Ooloosses interposed, and 
mediated a peace. 

Few prisoners are taken in these wars ; those 
who are taken, are at the disposal of the captors, 
who keep them for some time, and make tliem 
labour at their fields, but always release them at 
last without ransom. 

The political state of almost the whole of* the 
Eusofzyes, is shewn by what I liave said of one 
Oolooss. Some, however, are under a more 
aristocratic government. In those cases, the 
riches or abilities of the Khaun give him a 
weight which he does not possess among the 
Naikpeekhail. I am not, however, acquainted 
with any instance of eonsiderable power of the 
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Khauu in any of the Eusofzyes west of the 
Indus, except in Punjcora. The Judoons, a 
numerous branch of the Eusofzyes, who live 
east of the Indus, allow great powei to their 
chiefs, and, in consequence, are exempt from 
the strife and bloodshed which prevails among 
the other Eusofzyes. 

By far the most powerful Khaun among the 
Eusofzyes, is Kaussim Khaun of Deer in Punj- 
oora, chief of the Mulleezyes. 1 have not the 
means of giving the particulars of the policy by 
which he attained liis power. It is, however, 
certain that he possessed considerable treasures, 
and acquired large estates by purchase, or usurp- 
ation on his own relations. He next set himself 
to put down private revenge, and its concomitant 
disorders. He drove many offenders out of the 
tribe, and appropriated their lands to himself 
He connected himself with neighbouring cliicfs, 
and encouraged and assisted them in strengthen- 
ing their power in their Ooloosscs. He also re- 
duced many of the nearest Caufirs, and exacted 
a tribute for himself ; and, by means of these 
revenues, and the produce of Ins estates, he 
entertained men in his own pay, and acquired 
a decisive influence in the tribe. His greatest 
exploit, and that which contributed most to raise 
his reputation and strengthen his influence, was 
a successful war which he undertook against the 
Sultaun of one of the four little kingdoms of 
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Kaushkaur. Kaussim Khaun, after surmounting 
great difficulties in passing over the snowy moun- 
tains, took the capital, and, I believe, dethroned 
the prince ; but he did not attempt to retain 
the country. 

The whole of his Oolooss are now completely 
at his devotion. He can imprison, inflict' cor- 
poreal punishment, and even put to death. He 
has extirpated domestic feuds, and has esta- 
blished a good police, so that his government is 
far from being unpopular even among his 
Eusofzye subjects. All the Fakeers in Punjeora 
now belong to him, and pay him a tax, but he 
derives no revenue from his clan. 

Kausshn Khaun has shewn a disposition to 
encroach on some of the democratic Eusofzyes 
in his neighbourhood, but as yet without success. 
On these occasions, it seems to have been his 
plan to form a party within the tribe. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the little re- 
publics of the Eusofzyes. I have got the names 
of at least thirty of them, all as little connected 
with each other as the Naikpcekhail are with 
their neighbours ; but it is probable the number 
of independent communities is still more consi- 
derable. The whole numbers of tlic Eusofzyes 
are reckoned by the Afgbauns at 900,000 ; but 
on a calculation of the extent and fertility of their 
country, I should be inclined to conjecture that 
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their numbers, including all their Fakeers and 
dependants, did not exceed 7iX\i)iJO souls. 

The Fakeers are much more numerous than 
the Eusof’zyes. The greatest part of* them are 
Swaiitees, who remained in tlieir country after 
it was conquered, a considerable number of 
Deggauns, some Hindkecs, (who have been 
driven by famine to emigrate from the Pun- 
jaiib,) a lew Cashnieerees and Hindoos, (classes 
which are led into all countries by the desire of 
gain,) and some members of Afghaun tribes 
(who have migrated into the Eusolzye country 
in circumstances which have degraded them to 
the rank of Fakeers), form the rest of that 
body. Mosrt of the Fakeers work in husbandry, 
and many feed herds of buffaloes on llie 
mountains. 

The Fakeers have no land; they are not con- 
sidered as inembeis of' tlie commonwealth, nor 
allowed to be present at .leergas. Every Fakeer 
is subject to the pcrsmi on wliose land he re- 
sides, who is called his Khawund, or master. 
He pays a tax to his master, and is also obliged 
to work for him gratis, like the villains in Eu- 
rope. The master can also beat, or even kill his 
Fakeer, without being questioned for it. On the 
other hand, the Fakeer is sure of zealous pro- 
tection from his master, who would enter into 
the most desperate quarrel rather than suffer 
another person to injure his Fakeer. The Fa* 
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keer is at liberty to pursue any trade, to work 
as a labourer for his own profit, and even to rent 
land as a Buzgur or Metayer ; his master having 
no demand on him but for bis established tax, 
some fixed dues, which will be mentioned here- 
after, and a share of his labour. The treatment 
the Fakeers receive from their masters is gene- 
rally mild. The master is deterred from severity, 
by the disgrace which attai;h(\s to oppression, 
and still more by tlie right ol‘ tlie Fakecr to 
remove to the lands of another Ensofzyc ; a 
riglit which he can always exercise, as there is 
a great competition for Fakeers, and many men 
will always be found ready to recei\e and pro- 
tect one who is disposed to change his master. 
The number of independent communities is also 
a protection to the J^akeers ; as one ot‘ tiiein who 
had received any mortal injury (as llie murder 
of his relation, or the seduction of his wife), 
couKI rcvLiiee himself* by the death of his op- 
press^ r, an ' t!’e'" secnire himse lf by flying into 
the Ci untr^ - f' cj other Oolooss. 

The I last^rs iia\e. not the power of extorting 
inomw fn m their I'akeers. They levy fines on 
the scttlc'uent of a new Fakeer in their lands, 
and on the marriages of their Fakeers, and also 
as a punishment for murders and other crimes j 
but the amount, like that of* the tax, is fixed by 
custom, and it would be reckoned gross oppres- 
sion to levy more than was due. The Fakeers 
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have their qiiarrt'ls and their blooilslied, as well 
as the Unsofzyes, but in a far less degree. They 
are indeed an humble and unwarlike people, 
and seldom carry arms, though they afc not for- 
l)iddoti to do «o. Their houses arc generally 
worse, and their dress is plainer than that of the 
Afghauns. They are all frugal, and often 
amass considerable sums by the profits of theii 
labour, particularly when they arc ariizuns, and 
by the increase of their herds. 

Besides the Fakeers employed in husbandry, 
there are many ^ho woik as masons, weavers, 
dyers, &c. the Afgliauns never practising any 
of these crafts. The situation ot* some of these 
tradesmen is peculiar. The blacksmiths, car- 
peuters, and harhel^, together with the drum- 
iiiers, are attached to particular Cundies, ha^ca 
>hai(* of land, and >^ork gratis for the Cuiidy, 
whicli tliey follow when it ehatiges its residence. 
All tlu‘ others remain fixed, aiul are paid by in- 
dixidu.ils; even the master of* an artizan is 
obliged to pay him for his work, Afghauns 
who come from distant trilies, and whose corj- 
nections are not known among the Eusofzjes, 
are obliged to settle as Fakeers ; but Eusofzyes, 
who move from one Oolooss to another, parti- 
cularly if they have not been obliged by poverty 
to sell their lands, are received as equals, and 
a portion of land is assigned to them on condi- 
tion of serving in war, like the members of the 
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Ooioobs. They are not, liowever, consulted on 
public affairs, but arc under the protection of 
sonic individual who looks after their interests. 
Some of*the Uo^gauns, who are reckoned a 
martial people, are also allowed to serve with 
Eusofzye Ooloosscs, and their assistance is re- 
paid by grants of lands, where they live together 
under cliiefs of their own. 

The state of the Fakeers is not exactly the 
same in all clans ; in some they are exempt from 
paying a tax y and the amount of it, and of the 
fines, vary in others. 

Before I quit the general concerns of the 
Oolooss, I have to observe, that most tribes levy 
customs on goods that enter or pass through 
their country. The produce sometimes goes to 
the Ooloosses, but oftener to the chief. 

Their trade out of their own limits is not con- 
siderable. They export grain to Peshawer, and 
import some of the finer manufactures, but those 
in ordinary use are made at home. 

What I have said of their government has 
already thrown some light on the manners of the 
Eusofzyes ; what remains shall be added to a 
slight account of their customs and habits of 
life. 

The liauses in the Eusofzye country have ge- 
nerally flat temced roofs. They consist of two 
rooms aad an open porch. The inner room be- 
longs to the women ; the outer one is used for 
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the men to sit in, and for the rec6||liai| of 
visitors, but in hot weather the porch |t Hied 
for these purposes. They sit on low bcds^ made 
of leather stretched over a wooden frame ; five 
or six of winch, with some quilts to sleep under, 
some earthen and wooden vessels, and some 
trunks for clothes, compose the whole furniture 
of a house. They have always two meals a day ; 
breakfast, which consists of bread, milk, and a 
'iort of curds ; and a dinner composed of bread, 
pulse, and other vegetables, with an addition of 
meal, bill very rarely. In summer, when the 
da\s are long, they take a luncheon of hot bread 
at noon. 

The o^’dinary dress of the men is a (‘olion 
tunic, made to fit the body down to the waist, 
and then loose and full down to below the 
knees ; it is either dark-blue, or dyed grey with 
tlie bark of the pomegranate tree. They also 
wear a large, loose, white turban, a pair of cot- 
ton trowsers, and a pair of sandals ; but their 
dress is not complete without a Loongee*, wliich 
hangs over the shoulder, and reaches below the 
middle, both before and behind. It is some- 
times used for a cloak, and sometimes for a 
girdle. They have always a hfStter suit of clothes 
for Fridays and great ocOt^OllS. The^tuilic is 
then made longer and fhler bd0W» ' aMlk 
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puckered up about the waist in numerous plaits. 
The rest of the holiday clothes arc of coloured 
silk, except the turban. 

The women wear a gown close o\ er the breast, 
and very wide below. They wear many gold 
and silver ornaments, like those used in India. 
Neither sex wear the long shirt, which is so 
common among the other Atghauns. TIjc wo- 
men of the Eir^ofz}es are carefully concealed, 
and never leave their houses without putting on 
the cloak called a Boorka, whicli co\crs them 
from head to foot. 'I'hc women do not work 
out of doors ; those of the poorest men bring 
in water, but they always do so b> night. 

The villages are built in streets, but without 
any particular regard to order, 'i'he} are, how- 
ever, very neat and clean, and have many mul- 
berry trees, and other fruit trees planteil up and 
down them. Every house has a little garden 
and a few vines. 

Most of the labour being done b} the Fakeers, 
none but the poorest Kusofzycs are obliged to 
work 5 the others sometimes take a share in the 
labours of their own fields, but it is rather for 
exercise, and to set an example, than to work in 
earnest. They, however, superintend the culti- 
vation, and direct the operations of their Fakeers 
and hired labourers. When not so engaged, 
they go to the Hoojra, where, in winter, they 
spend the greater paj’t of the day, in conversing 
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and smoking round a Are. C'uilocuuns are kept 
there f or public use, as few people smoke at Iioine, 
"^fbe} have sometimes boys, and sometimes wo- 
men, to dance, and sing ballads and other 
songs. The Eusofzycs themsLlves seldom sing, 
and never play at any of those active games 
which delight the simple inhabitants of Khoras- 
saun. Their only amusements are firing at 
marks with bows and arrows, or matchlocks, 
and exercising themselves in the use of the 
sword. 

Living among a conquered people, like Spar- 
tans among Helots, and enjo)ing entire inde- 
pendence oil all around, every Eusofzye is filled 
with the idea of his own dignity and importance. 
Their pride appears in the seclusion of their 
women, in the gravity of their manners, and in 
the high terms in which they speak of them- 
selves and their tribe, not allowing even the 
Dooraunees to be their equals. Their inde- 
pendence and continual quarrels make them sus- 
picious and irritable, render their manners re- 
pulsive, and takes away the openness and plain- 
ness which pleases so much in the other Af- 
ghauns. Jdiey are generally suoiit men, but 
their form and complexion admits of much va- 
riety. In those whose appearance is most cha- 
racteristic of their tribe, one is struck with their 
fair complexions, grey eyes, and red beards, by 
the military aflectatioii of their carriage, and by 
D 4f 
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their haughty and insolent demeanour. They 
are all brave and hospitable, though far inferior 
in this (juality to the western tribes. They are, 
liowevcr, liberal to tlieir own clansmen. If a man 
is reduced to poverty, so as to be unable to hire a 
labourer, or to be obliged to sell his land, he is 
observed to fall into low spirits from w’ounded 
pride, and if he is not soon relieved, quits his 
tribe, and goes on a pilgrimage to Mecca, or 
sets out to try Ins fortune in India ; but il he be 
a brave and respectable man, his wants arc no 
sooner known, than a subscription is made for 
him, and be is placed in a situation which allows 
him to remain ut home without shani(\ Another 
mode of obtaining relief is practised, but is 
rare, because it is considered as degrading. It 
is brought about by the distressed person going 
round tlie villages in his neighbourhood, and 
stopj)ing outside of each, and waving his Loon- 
gce. The signal is immediately understood, and 
never fails to produce a contribution. 

The Eusofzyes of tlic upper countries are re- 
markably sober, and free from vices, but those 
ol the plains are notorious for every sort of de- 
bauchery j vices which are not to be named are 
practised universally with the most disgusting 
publicity ; and gambling, and the intoxication 
which is produced by opium, bang, and other 
drugs, arc carried to the utmost excess. Never- 
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theless, these very tribes are remarkable for 
their religious zeal and intolerance, for their at- 
tention to all the forms of devotion, and for the 
profound respect .wliich they bear for Moollahs. 
The tyranny of tliese priests is there carried to 
an intolerable pitch. They connive at the noto- 
rious vices of the people, in which indeed they 
share themselves, but they abstain from going to 
the most innocent meetings at the Hoojras, as 
inconsistent with the sanctity of their character ; 
and they punish an omission of the stated 
prayers, or a breach of the established fasts, by 
public exposure on an ass, and by severe cor- 
poral punishment. 

Very different is their condition in the moun- 
tains, and particularly in Upper Swaut. They 
arc far more really respectable there than in the 
plains ; but as they arc timid and unwarlike, 
they arc held in contempt, and treated little 
better tliaii Fakcers. Even reading is looked 
down on there as an unmanly accomplishment. 
Some men of the Naikpeekhail found a Moollah 
copying the Koraun, and not well understanding 
the case, they struck his head off, saying, “ You 
tell us these books come from God, and Iiere 
you are making them yourself.’* The other Eii- 
sofzyes of the village blamed the murderers, ex- 
plained their mistake, and made them own they 
had been inconsiderate ; such is the importance 
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attached to Llie life of a Moollah among the 
Naikpcekhail.* * 

* The numbera of the Eiiaofzyes thal are to be met with 
in India, recall rny attention to the Aft^haun eniigrationa, 
whicli 1 have omitted in the proper place. The frequency 
with which they emigrate, seems iiicoiisistent with the love 
of their country, which I have ascribed to them; but the 
same thing takes place among the Highlunders, whose local 
attachments are known t<i be so strong. The cause is the 
same in both cases ; the absence of trades among the High- 
landers, and tlie disgrace of engaging in them among the 
Afghaiins, rendt'r land absolutely necessary to the support 
of each individual, and whoever is without land must quit 
the country. In the west ol‘ Aighaunislaun, where iiiui- 
riages arc late, and land plenty, emigration is rare : but the 
east has poured out a continued sirt'um of adventurers, 
for a period of grt^at duration. These have always taken 
the direction of India. The greater part of that country 
was many centurieb in the possession of Afghaun dynasties, 
and, even after their full, the Mogul armies were always 
recruited by foreigners in preference to natives. These 
causes filled India with colonies of the descendants of Af- 
ghauiis, will) are now cuilq^ Putuns, and who are found in all 
parts of Ilmdostun and the Deccan, sometimes mixed with 
the rest of the inhabitants, and sometimes collected under 
chiefs of their own, like the Nabobs of Furrukabad and 
Bopaul, Curiioule and Cudduppu. The greatest colony is 
that founded chiefly by luisofzyes, at no very remote 
period. I allude to llie settlement ol tlie Rohillas, whose 
wars with us have rendered their names so well known in 
England. An account of their establishment may be found 
in Hamilton’s Holiilla Afghauns, and of their downfall in the 
Purimmentary Keports. Tlieii constitution had notliing of 
the Afghaun democracy ; the chiefs were the lords of the 
soil, and the other Afghauns their tenants, and generally 
tlieir soldiers; but there, and every where, the common 
Afgiiaiins showed an independence, and the cliicfs a spirit 
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JUajoiir is bounded on the west by the soutlieni 
j)rojectioi} ol‘ Hindoo Coosli, and on tlic cast by 
the liills of* the Otinaunkhail. 'riicse ranges 
also close it on the north, so as to leave but a 
narrow opening into Puujcoia , on tlie south it 
has the hills of the Upper Moiuuiuls. It is an 
undulating plain, about twenty-five miles long 
from cast to west, and twelve from north to 


of c-oiiciliation, peculiar tt> thenescKcs. The turbulence 
and arrogance of these Eusof/yc colon. sts, render them un- 
popular among the English genth iuen ; who, on the other 
huttd, are disliked by the Hohlllas for the assistance they 
gave to the Nabob Ti/ier, in comjuerinir then country ; but 
all ^ admit that the Uohillas are the bravest soldiers we 
Jiave e\er eonteiul' d witit in India. Their kindness to their 
Hindoo subjects cannot be denied; anil the state of improve- 
ment to which they had brought their country, excited 
the admiration of our troops, and has been displayed with 
eiithusitustic eloquenee by Burke, The coldest phrases ex- 
press that it M'Hs cultivated like a garden, without one 
neglected sp it in it.” Even now ilfis among the richest parts 
of tlie Hriti.sli provinces. It consists of vast plains, covered 
with fields of c(>rn, or orchards of Maiigoe trees, and tilled 
with pojiulous towns and flourishing villages. The city of 
Barelly is one of the largest and finest in India; and an 
agreeable little towMi called Nugeenu, where I was encamped 
for some weeks, contains at least 18,000 inhabitants, although 
it IS in no map, ami is scarcely lieard of beyond the limits of 
llohilcmul. The residence of tlie Nabob is at Rampoor, the 
niaimeis of which place still resemble tliose of the Berdoo- 
raunees. i^ushtoo is the priticijial language, and one sees in 
the square hefoie the Nabob’s palace, fair, strong, and hand- 
some young men, sitting or lounging on beds, with that air 
of idiencbs and independence whicli distinguishes tlie 
Eusof/ves. 
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south. Several long and wide valleys run down 
to it from the surrounding mountains, which in 
other j)laccs arc inaccessible, not more from their 
steepness than from the thick woods with which 
the) are covered. The plain resembles that of 
Peshawer, which it equals in fertility ; wheat is 
the chief produce. It is divided by a stream 
which rises in the southern projection, receives 
a brook iroin each of the valleys, and, after 
joining the Uaunishkool, in the country of the 
Upper Moniiinds, falls into the river of Swaut 
above Ilushtnugger. The two chief towns, Ba- 
jour and Nawagye, contain each about one 
thousand houses. The plain is connected with 
Punjeora by a long valley, which ascends to the 
latter district ; it is called Berawul ; part of it 
is well cultivated, but the rest is occupied by a 
deep forest of various trees, among which are 
the oak, and perhaps the cedar,* The forest 
abounds in wild beasts, and is in most parts so 
thick as to exclude the sun, and almost to keep 
off the rain. Berawul is distinguished from the ' 
rest of Bajour, by its liaving a separate chief. 

Bajour belongs to the Afghaun tribe of Tur- 
colaunee, or Turkaunce, but it also contains 
other inhabitants ; tlic upper hills being inha- 
bited by converted Caufirs, the lower by Hind- 
kees, and the plain by a mixture of all tribes 

♦ It ib culled Billundzye, and ib said to be a very lofty 
tree, like a fir, but Hith red wood. 
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and nations, confounded under the common 
name of Roadbaurees. Tlie number of the 
I'urcolaunees amount to ten or twelve thousand 
families, and those of the other inhabitants may 
be guessed at thirty thousand souls. 

The Turcolauiiees are under the government 
of a chief, called by the peculiar name of Bauz, 
who has great power over his tribe. The Caufirs 
pay him tribute, the Hindkees pay him a tax, 
and the Roadbaurees rent their land of him for 
a fifth of its produce. This gives him a revenue 
of one hundred thousand rupees, by which he 
is enabled to keep up some hundred horse, and 
a considerable body of foot, of whom he fur- 
, nishes five hundred to the royal army. He ad- 
ministers justice in his tribe, with power to 
banish, beat, or bind. He, however, seldom 
interposes, unless the public peace is disturbed, 
and he seldom calls a Jeerga. 

This absolute government, and the want of 
Fakeers, make the character of the Turcolau- 
nees a contrast to that of the liusofzyes, whom 
they resemble in their food, lodging, and habits 
of life. Though brave, they are industrious, 
but cheerful and fond of amusement. They 
often meet to converse, sing, and play on the 
guitar ; and they have even some of the active 
games of Khorassaun. The few I have seen 
seemed to bear some resemblance to the Mus- 
sulmans of India, particularly of the Deckan : 
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like them they were civil and obsequious, but 
boastful ; and lively, but hurried and confused ; 
like them also they spoke much, and used a 
great deal of gesture. Their dress is the Af- 
ghaiin cameess, and a little cap of wrought silk. 
They frequently invade the Caufirs for plunder, 
and to carry off slaves ; the Caufirs retaliate, 
but only by ambuscades and surprises, being too 
weak for open war. 

At present the Turcolaunees are broken into 
two divisions, in consequence of the govern- 
ment’s being disputed between the two nephews 
of the late Bauz. 

The hills of the Otmaunkhail separate Swaut 
from Bajour. They are divided from the lower 
ranges of Hindoo Coosh, to which they evidently 
belong, by the valley of Puiijcora. They are of 
considerable but unequal height. The snow 
lies for five or six months on the lu’glicst. Their 
northern face, though steep, has a gradual 
ascent, but the southern face is abrupt and pre- 
cipitous ; cattle often fall from the cliffs, and are 
dashed to pieces. The northern side is partially 
cleared, and cultivated. Almost the whole of 
the cultivation is carried on on terraces*, rising 
above each other on tlie slopes of the mountains. 

* I have nc\or sccji these terraces in the Otmaunkhail 
country, but if they resemble those I have seen in the coun- 
try under Sreenugf^ur, no mode of cultivation can be ima- 
gined that requires greater industry, and makes less returns. 
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Besides these hills, the Otmaunkhails have a 
slip of level country on the skirts of Bajoiir, and 
two long but narrow valleys which open into 
Lower Swaut. 

The Otmaunkhails come abroad so little, that 
I never saw one at Peshawer, and have met but 
one since I was there. They are on bad terms 
with tlieir neighbours, who have given them the 
character of a barbarous and lawless horde ; they 
describe them as tall, stout, and fair, bur say that 
they often go naked from the waist upwards, that 
the women labour like the men, and that every 
thing among them shews the absence of civil- 
ization. 

But the Otinaunkhail w^hom I have seen, was 
himself a mild and intelligent man, and gave the 
following account of his tribe. 

They have aKhaun, who possesses great power, 
and p\nushes bloodshed by heavy fines, and by 
awarding compensation to the relations of the 
deceased. 

They have frequent quarrels among Ihen^- 


111 that country, walls are made along the sides oi'tlie hills, 
and filled with soil from the lower pun of tlie hill ; the walls 
are from three to ton feet high, and the torracea about five 
yards broad. The walls are soon concealed by gross and 
other vegetation, and as they are never straight, but consult 
the bends in the surface of the hills, the effect is pleasing and 
picturesque. 
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selves, but not so many as the Eusofzyes ; and 
they are at war with the Turcolaunees. 

Their dress is like that of Bajour, and in their 
customs, with respect to women they-do not 
differ much from their neighbours. They are a 
sober people, and have none of the vices of the 
Eusofzyes. They live in small villages of from 
ten to sixteen terraced houses. On the whole, 
they arc probably less civilized than their neigh- 
bours, and the strength of their own country 
may tempt them to plunder, as it secures them 
impunity. 

They are never reckoned at less than ten thou- 
sand families, a great number, considering the 
nature of their country, but rendered more rea- 
sonable by the circumstance of their having no 
other subjects or Fakeers. 

The hills of Otinaunkhail turn to the westward 
when theyapproach the Caubul river, and stretch 
in that direction nearly to the river of Kaushkar, 
where they arc joined by other branches from 
the southern projection of Hindoo Coosh. All 
this part of the hills belongs to the Upper Mo- 
munds, who also possess the plain between their 
hills and the Caubul river, and part of the nearest 
hills and plain on the southern side of the same 
stream. The southern part of their country is 
included in Khyber, and for this reason, the 
Upper Momunds are often counted among the 
Khyberees. 
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The hills are generally low, but stony and 
rugged. Snow only lies on them for a few days, 
except on Caubiil Suffur (a hill near the north 
bank of the rivef). They arc bare, except in 
some places, where they have thickets and scat- 
tered bushes of different kinds, and (in some 
hollows) the usual mountain trees. Many parts 
of them are uninhabited. 

The wastes are covered with a bush called 
Murriz, which is like the top of a palm tree, but 
is no higher than a man. 

The climate is cold Ibr four months ; but the 
heat of summer is extreme. The simoom is 
often fatal, and the blasts from Maur Coh (one 
\)f the hills south of the rivtu ) are the dread of 
all travellers in the hot season. 

The Currapa Pass, which leads from Peshawer 
to Jcllallabad, is in the Momund country ; it is 
sometimes travelled, but as it abounds in rugged 
ascents and defiles, and as tlie Caubul river, 
there stony and rapid, must be often crossed, 
the southern road through Khyber is generally 
preferred. 

The numbers of the Upper Momunds are said- 
to be ten thousand families ; a population in 
which I can scarcely believe, as many jiarts of 
the hills are uninhabited, and others thinly 
peopled, while the population of the plains, is 
probably composed in part of Hindkccs. 

The government is singular. The direct 
VOL. II. E 
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power of the Khaiin is small, except in military 
expeditions, but his influence with the Mulliks 
is great, and their authority is strong in their 
clans. The Khaun takes no share in the admi- 
nistration of justice, the Muliiks settle disputes 
by means of Jeergas. The Khaun derives no 
revenue from the tribe, and has no greater share 
in the Momund country than any other indivi- 
dual ; but he holds some lands of the King, and 
receives a pension besides ; in return, he is an- 
swerable for the safety of travellers in the Cur- 
rapa Pass, and furnishes from three to five hun- 
dred horse for the royal army. Travellers would 
be plundered who attempted to go through the 
Momund country alone, but a single Momiind 
will puss a whole caravan. 

Their dress and food are like those of Bajoui, 
but their dwellings are hovels made of mats. 

They live in very small hamlets, and the shep- 
herds are scattered over the hills in single cot- 
tages, which are only inhabited in summer. 
Their large villages, Laulpoora, Kaumch, and 
Goshteh, contain only terraced houses, and are 
considerable places. The two last are walled. 
They are inhabited by chiefs and their retainers 
(who are not generally Momunds), and by Hind- 
kees. 

Most of the country people are employed in 
agriculture, and some in feeding flocks on the 
uninhabited parts of the hills. In winter, these 
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employments arc suspended, and they fill up 
their time at home, with making mats, sandals, 
&c. from the leaves of the dwarf palm. They 
export their mats to Peshawer, and also carry 
grain to the large villages, receiving returns in 
salt, cotton cloth, coarse silks, and some other 
articles. 

Two Khails of the Upper Momunds live in 
black tents, keep camels, and move in spring 
with their flocks to the uppt^r part of the Heel- 
mund in Khorassaun. These are the only moving 
hordes among the Berdooraunees. 

The Khyberees live among the heads of the 
numerous branches which issue from the northern 
and eastern faces of Speenghur, or SufFaid Coh. 
They derive their name from the valley or pass 
of Khyber, which extends on the right of the 
Caubul river, between Peshawer and Jellallabad, 
and forms the northern border of their possession ; 
they are bounded on the west by the uninhabit- 
able summits of Suffaid Coh ; on the south they 
have tlie Bungush country, and on the north- 
east the plain of Peshawer ; but on the south- 
east they extend along the Range of ^4", nearly 
to the Indus. 

The country is very diversified. I'he upper 
part is situated on the steep side of si lofty moun- 
tain, and the lower among bare and rugged hills, 
and rich but narrow valleys. 

The climate varies from great cold to ex- 
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cessive heat. In general it is cool, but the 
lower valleys are hot, from the stagnation of the 
air occasioned by the mountains which surround 
them ; and the low bare hills are there, as every 
where, intolerably hot in summer. 

The Khyberech consist of three independent 
tribes, exclusive of the Upper Moinunds. These 
are the Afreedees, Shainwaiirces, and Oorook- 
zyes. Altogether they are about 1^20,000 souls. 
The Shainwaurces are the least numerous, but 
they are the best people of the three, and most 
subject to the King’s authority. The others are 
secured from subjugation by the slrengtli ol‘ their 
country; but the importance of the Khyber pass 
(the great communication between Peshawer and 
Uaubul), renders it necessary for tlie Ki))g to 
have some control over their proceedings. They 
accordingly receive great pensions, on condition 
of answering for the quiet of the road ; but such 
are their habits of rapine, that they can never be 
entirely restrained from plundering passengers ; 
and when there is any confusion in the state, it 
is impossible to pass through their country. The 
Khyber pass is about twenty-five miles long, over 
steep ridges, and through very narrow defiles. 
The road is often along the beds of torrents, 
and is extremely dangerous in the event of 
sudden falls of rain in the hills. In quiet times, 
the Khyberces have stations in different parts of 
the pass, to collect an authorised toll on passen- 
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gers, but in times of trouble they are all on the 
alert. If a single traveller endeavours to make 
his way through, the noise of his horse's feet 
sounds up the ‘long narrow valleys, and soon 
brings the Khyberees in troops from the hills 
and ravines ; but if they expect a caravan, they 
assemble in hundreds on the side of a hill, and 
sit patiently, with their matchlocks in their 
hands, watching its approach. 

The Khyberees are lean, but muscular men, 
with long gaunt faces, high noses and clieek- 
bones, and black complexions. They wear, in 
winter at least, dark -blue turbans, and long dark- 
blue tunics, sitting close to the body, but reach- 
ing to the middle of the leg. They wear neat 
sandals of straw, or the leaf of the dwarf palm ; 
carry matchlocks, with a wooden fork attached 
to the barrel for a rest, swords, and short spears ; 
and have altogether an appearance more strange 
and uncouth than any other Afghauns 1 ever 
saw. 

In their valleys they have terraced houses, but 
in the mountains, which they chiefly inhabit in 
summer, they have moveable huts of mat, like 
those of the Upper Momunds. They come down 
into the low hills in winter, where they chiefly 
live in caves cut out of the earthy part of the 
hills. They are extremely impatient of heat. 

They are excellent marksmen, and are reck- 
oned good hill soldiers, though of no great 
£ 3 
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account in the plain. They are often employed 
in this sort of warfare, as far from their country 
as Kote Kaungra in the eastern extremity of the 
Punjaub. They are, however, more disposed to 
plunder tlian war, and will lail on the baggage 
of the army they belong to, if tliey find it un- 
guarded. It was tlius tliey behaved to Shah 
Shujah in tiie heat of the battle of Eshpaun, and 
by these means lost him the day. 

On the whole, they are the greatest robbers 
among the Afghauns, and 1 imagine have no 
faith or sense of honour, for I never heard of 
any body hiring an escort of Khyberces to 
secure his passage through their country ; a 
step which alwavs ensures a traveller’s safety 
in the lands of any other tribe. 

plain of Peshdwer, which lies immedi- 
ately to tiic south of the Eusofzyes, is nearly 
circular, and about thirty-five miles in diameter. 
It is surrounded by mountains on all sides, ex- 
cept the east, where a narrow slip of barren 
country runs along the banks of the Caubul river 
to the Indus. This slip is about fifteen miles 
broad, and lies between the mountains of 
Boonere, and the range of latitude 34°, which 
bound the plain of Peshawer on the south ; 
on the south-west of the plain are the hills of 
the Khyberees, round the lofty peak of SuflSiid 
Coh ; on the west are the hills of the Otmaun- 
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khail and the Upper Momiiiids, over which are 
seen far higher mountains. 

The soil of the plain is a rich black moulcL 
The surface is wavy, but the whole plain lies so 
much lower than the surrounding countries, 
that the water reaches almost every part of it, 
and secures il a perpetual verdure. This abun- 
dance of water is even sometimes felt as an in- 
convenience in the lower parts of the plain, and 
particularly in the town, part of which is flooded 
in the spring rains. 

The following are generally called the tribes 
of Peshawer : 

The Mahommedzyes, 

Guggeeaunees, 

Mehmends, 

Khulleels, and 
Dawoodzyes. 

The Mahommedzyes and Guggeeaunees live 
on the Eusofzyc side of the Caubul river ; their 
settlement has already been related. Their 
manners resemble those of the Eusofzyes ; but 
they are in obedience to the King, and under 
strict subjection to their own chiefs. The chief 
place of the Mahommedzyes is Hushtnuggur, 
which may either be considered as one very 
large town, or as eight contiguous villages. 

£ 4 
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The Mahominedzyes arc reckoned at eight 
tliousand, and the Guggecaunees at five thou- 
sand families. 

The three others form the Ghorec or Ghorce- 
•akhail. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, they were settled to the west of 
Ghuznee, along the river Turnuk ; and in Bau- 
ber’s time (about A. H. 91-5), the Mehmends at 
least seem to have been to the south of Ghuznee. 
They appear at that period to have been partly, 
if not entirely pastoral. 

They descended to Peshawer in the reign of 
Caumraun, the son of Bauber, and with the as- 
sistance of that prince, drove the Dilazauks 
across the Indus : of that numerous and power- 
ful tribe, there are now only two or three vil- 
lages to the west of the Indus. There are, 
however, some thousand Dilazauks on the Indian 
side of the river. 

From their residence in an open plain, these 
tribes must always have been in complete de- 
pendence on the King. They are, indeed, the 
most subject of the Afghaun tribes, and are, in 
consequence, exposed to oppression, which they 
bear with a good deal of impatience. The 
chief injury which they suffer, is from the troops 
foraging in their fields while the King is at 
Peshawer. They have twice rebelled, and are 
said to have had a design of expelling the King^s 
governor, and imitating the independence of 
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the Eusofzycs, which they certainly admire and 
envy. 

The chief's of the tribes are here called the 
Urbaubs ; their powers vary in the different 
tribes ; they are greatest among the Mehniends. ' 
Trifling disputes between individuals are settled 
by the chief, or by a Jeerga, but all important 
causes are investigated by the Cauzy, or the 
Sirdar of the city. In general there is great 
tranquillity in Peshawer, but in summer, when 
the King and his troops are absent, strong signs 
of the turbulence of the Berdoorauiiees break 
out, and tribes often fight about water for their 
fields. 

The houses, food, and habits of life of the 
tribes of Peshawer, resemble those of the Eu- 
sofzyes. The dress has also some resemblance, 
being a mixture of that of the Indians with that 
of the Afghauns. In winter tliey generally wear 
dark-blue coats of quilted cotton, which are 
thrown aside as the summer advances, when a 
large Afghaun shirt, and a white or blue turban, 
form the dress of the greater number of the 
people. A Loongee, either twisted round the 
waist, or worn over the shoulder, is always part, 
of the attire. Though not destitute of the 
Berdooraunee spirit of contention, their man- 
ners are generally mild, obliging, and inoflFcnsive. 
Their minds are extremely active and acute, 
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and they arc less simple, and more given tp 
fraud and chicane, than most of the Afghauiis.' 

I have already mentioned that Peshawer is the 
tavourite winter retreat of the Kings of Caubul. 
vShauh Shujah was particularly fond of this 
place and its inhabitants, wlio repaid his par-^ 
tiality by a strong and steady attachment. 

The division of Momunds which resides in the 
plain, is reckoned to amount to twelve thousand 
families. It has no connection, except in blood, 
with the Upper Momunds. The Khulleels are 
six thousand families, and the Dawoodzyes 
ten thousand. I'he rest of the inhabitants ot‘ 
the plain are flindkecs. The whole population 
must exceed 30U,()(X) souls. 

The sli]) of barren country between the Indus 
and the plain of Peshawer, is divideii between 
the Khuttuks and Eusofzyes. 'i'he former have 
the country south of the river of C'aubul, which 
is generally rocky or stony, but is not without 
some smooth and green meadows, particularly 
towards tlie river, where there are some beau- 
tiful spots shaded with tamarisk and the Indian 
tree called Seessoo. The country becomes 
rougher as one approaches the Indus, Tlie viK 
lages are few but large. The chief place is 
Acora, a large town with a neat mosque, and a 
handsome Bazar built oi' stone. 

The Khuttuks occupy a considerable extent 
ot‘ country ^ their lands stretch from the Caubul 
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rjver to the Salt range, a distance of about 
seventy miles. The breadth is about ihirty-hvo 
miles. Their general boundary on the east is 
the Indus ; though a brancli of them possesses 
the town and territory of Mukkud on the Indian * 
side ; on the west they have the tribes of 
Peshawer, the Kliybcrees of the Range of 
and the Bungushes: on the south they liave 
Bunnoo, and the Lohaunees of Dainaun. They 
are in two divisions, which are quite distinct, 
though the chiefs are cousins. 

The Khultuks are probably over-rated by the 
Aighauns, who reckon the uortliern division at 
ten thousand, and the southern at fourteen thou- 
sand families. The Kbauns in both divisions 

a 

have great power over their clans, but the 
northern division is as much subject to the 
King as the tribes of Peshawer ; while the 
southern Khaun, secured by his mountains, 
maintains a greater degree of independence. 

The people of the northern clan are praised 
for their honesty and their orderly conduct. 
They are tall, well-looking, and fairer than any 
of the tribes ol’ Peshawer, but in their dress and 
manners they have a great resemblance to the 
people of India. 

The country of the southern Khuttuks is va- 
rious, but all mountainous ; the southern part is 
the most so. It consists of stony, barren moun- 
tains, separated by deep and abrupt valleys, and 
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is thinly inhabited by the predatory clans of 
Baurik and Saughur. It is impossible to imagine 
any thing more dreary than this part of the 
country ; nothing is seen but rude and bare 
moutitains, confusedly heaped together ; no- 
thing heard but the salt torrents that rush down 
the valleys. The scene is not rendered less for- 
lorn by the straw hovels which are scattered by 
twos and threes on tlie summits of the moun- 
tains ; and even these are met with but once or 
twice in a space of twenty miles. The savage 
inhabitants either fly from the traveller, or hover 
on the mountains, watching opportunities to 
attack him. The sight, however, is sometimes 
cheered by a j)atch of corn on the face of* a hill, 
or by a green valley discovered far otf from a 
height : the narrow valleys, though rough and 
dismal, are romantic ; and the banks of the tor- 
rents are sometimes rendered pleasing by a 
clump of wild olives, Further north, the coun- 
try is still crossed by ranges of high, steep, and 
rocky mountains j but among them are spacious 
and well-cultivated plains. The principal of 
these are Maulgeen, Lauchce, and Teercc, 
which last place is the residence of the Khaun. 
They produce wheat and Bajree. 

They export a great deal of rock-salt, dug 
from the Salt range, principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Feeree. 

None of our party saw the Bauriks, except at 
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u distance ; nor had we any communication with 
them, but what arose from their attacks on our 
stragglers. We, however, learned, that though 
lliey were Khuttiiks, they were indcjiendent on 
both Khauns, and lived in a state of anarchy. 

The Khuttuks immediately to the north of the 
Bauriks were dark men, dressed like some ot 
llie people in llindostan, but ruder in their 
manners. In their intercourse with us they 
were mild and inoffensive, ami such, I hear, is 
Iheir general character. 

I'he clan of Bungush has the hills of the 
Khyberces on tlie north, the KImttuks on the 
east and south-east, some of* the Vizerecs on the 
south, and the Toorees on the west. 

Their country consists of a long valley, widen- 
ing into a plain about twelve miles in diameter. 
The valley is called Upper, and the plain Lower 
Bungush. The plain is fertile and well watered ; 
the uncultivated parts arc covered with dwarf 
palm, but there are few trees, except in some 
pleasing gardens about Cohaut, the residence 
of the chief. This has been a neat little town, 
but has been reduced, by the distractions in the 
tribe, to the size of a considerable village. 
Upper Bungush is well watered, and produc- 
tive in the bottoms, but the hills are steep and 
rugged. 

Both the Khuttuk and Bungush countries 
have great variety of climate. Some parts ol 
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the hills are covered with snow, as late aS 
March, while others are scarcely whitened in 
the depth of winter ; and some are never 
visited by snow. In general, the hills and val- 
leys are colder as they are nearer the Soli- 
mauny mountains. The plains, though colder 
than Peshawer, have seldom, if ever, falls of 
snow. 

The people of Lower Bungush are very 
obedient to their Khaiin and to the King, those 
of Upper Bungush less so. 

They have something of the appearance of’ 
the tribes of Peshawer, but dress like Khy- 
berees. The family of Biuigush, which has 
made so great a figure in India, and from 
which arc sprung the Nabobs of Furrukabad, 
is descended from a peasant of Upper Bungush. 

West of Upper Bungush are the Toorees, 
inhabiting a continuation of the same valley. 
The country and produce arc, of course, much 
the same. The people are independent on the 
King, anil what is surprising among Afghauns, 
they are Sheeahs ; many of the Upper Bungush 
also belong to this sect. 

Farther up the same valley, which continues 
to stretch west nearly parallel to the Koorrum, 
are the Jaujees, the inveterate enemies of the 
Toorees. Their valley runs up the steep side 
of the range of Solimaun, and is narrower, 
poojer, and colder than that of the Toorees. 
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The ftides of the valley are covered with pines ; 
the chief animals are goats. The inhabitants 
live in houses half sunk in tlic ground, wear 
Afghaun shirts * of blanket, and burn fires day 
and night for the greater part of the year. One 
road from the Indus to Caubul runs up this 
long valley, and after passing tlie Jniijee country, 
issues through a defile in the highest ridge of 
the Solimauny range, into the high countries 
north-east, of Ghuznee. 

Neither the Jaujecs nor Toorees are included 
among the Berdooraiinccs, and the following 
tribes are generally leckoned amongst those of 
Damaun ; they differ, however, fiom those tribes 
in so many points, that it will be more con- 
venient to mention them here. 

'Hiese are the Esaukhail, the Sheotuks, the 
Biinnossees, the people of Dower, and the 
Khostees : the three first lie to the south of the 
Khuttnk country ; and the others to the south 
of the Toorees ; they have Damaun on the 
south. 

The countiy of the Esaukhail stretches along 
the bank of the Indus for upwards of thirty 
miles. It is about twelve miles broad, and is 
bounded by high hills on the other three sides. 
It is a very fertile, well-watered, populous and 
highly cultivated country. The water-courses 
are so numerous, and so broad and deep, as 
greatly to obstruct the roads. The villages are 
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thickly planted, and most of them very large : 
most of’ the houses are thatched. Some large 
islands on the Indus belong also to the Esau- 
khail ; many of tlicin are under cultivation, and 
the rest are clearing and improving. The chief 
produce of the whole country is wheat. 

The Esaukhail disregard the royal authority, 
and have little government within themselves. 
They plunder weak travellers, and steal from 
those who are too strong to be plundered. 

Beyond the hills on the west of the Esauk- 
hail, lies a plain, cultivated by a tribe called 
Sheotuk, respecting which I have no informa- 
tion. 

Farther west, and higher up is Bunnoo, a very 
extensive plain, watered by the Koorrum, full 
of villages, and covered with corn-fields. It 
is hot in summer, but in winter it has ice that 
will bear a man. It produces rice, wheat, 
barley, and Indian corn, in abundance, and 
sugar-cane, tobacco, turmeric, ginger, and a 
few esculent vegetables j tliere are no fruits but 
melons, mulberries, citrons, lemons, and limes. 
The hills arc bare, or only covered with bushes ; 
on the plains are very large tamarisk trees, and 
some of the thorny bushes common in India. 
Among the wild animals are wild boars, wild 
sheep, and the animal called Pauzen in Persia ; 
but the most extraordinary are the wild dogs, 
which exactly resemble tame ones, and go in 
j)acks of four or five couple. 
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The people are of* various clans, not connected 
by blood, and without any common government. 
They live in perpetual contention. They pay 
some regard to the King’s authority, and a great 
road passes through their country ; but travellers^ 
have often a great deal of trouble, from the im- 
portunities of the people of every village, which 
it is not quite safe to reject. 

Above Bunnoo, and divided from it by hills, 
is the long but narrow valley of Dower, which 
stretches up to the country of the Jadrauns, on 
the ridge of the Solimauny mountains. It is a 
populous country, full of walled villages, always 
at war with each other. There can be little or 
no government, since a powerful person can 
seize the children of a weak one, and sell them 
for slaves. They are remarkable for their dis- 
gusting vices, and indeed there is nothing to 
praise in their manners. Those of Bunnoo are 
not much better, and the Moollahs, as usual in 
such countries, have great power, which they 
do not fail to abuse. 

To the north of Dower, between it and the 
Koorrum, lies Khost, a small country, peopled, 
like Dower and Bunnoo, by many small clans 
of various descent. It lies as high as Dower, 
but is separated from it by hills. It is in obe- 
dience to the King, and is governed by one of 
its own chiefs, who acts as deputy to the King’s 
Sirdar ; nevertheless it is torn by internal dis- 
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scnsions. The whole valley is divided into two 
factions, called the Tor Goondee, and Speen 
Goondee (i. e. the black and white leagues), 
which arc perpetually at war about the quarrels 
of one or other of their members. 

East of Khost is Drugyc, a small country 
inhabited by a tribe called Tunnee, of which I 
know nothing but the name. 

The hills which surround the four last coun- 
tries, are inhabited by the mountain tribe of 
Vizeeree. 
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EASTERN TRIBES CONTINUED. 

J^AMAUN in its most extended sense, com* 
prebends all the country between the Salt 
range, the Solimauny mountains, the Indus, aud 
Sungiir in Upper Sind. I have already disposed 
of the part of it which lies to the north of the 
Koorrum and Gombela, and now' proceed to the 
remainder. This may be divided into three 
parts. The plain of the Indus, generally inha- 
luted by Beloches, and called • Muckelwaud ; 
the country of the Murwuts ; and the plains and 
low hills (about the roots of the mountains) 
which constitute Damaun proper. 

Muckelwaud extends along the Indus for 
about one hundred and twenty miles. Its mean 
breadth is from twenty-five to thirty miles. It 
is a plain of hard smooth clay, quite flat, bare 
of grass, but sprinkled with bushes about a foot 
high, and still more thinly scattered with sepa- 
rate bushes of tamarisk, and oi the thorny shrub 
called in India Kureel ; with here and there a 
tree of the sort called Jaut, from fifteen to 

* This is a Beloche or Hindkec name, little used, and 
perhaps unknown to the Afghauns. 
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twenty feet high. The soil, when mucli trodden 
on, turns into a very minute whitish dust. It 
seems to be composed of’ the slime of the river, 
which in summer inundates this country for a 
great extent ; at tlic same time the mountain 
streams, swelled by tlie melted snow, pour down 
and cover all the fiats with water. It is seldom 
very deep, but it seems to lie long from the 
appearance of the ground, which is like that at 
the bottom of a drained pond ; it is full of holes, 
and marked with channels by the water in all 
parts, and near the river these become consi- 
derable ravines. 

The bank's of the river are covered with thick 
jungle of low tamarisk, sometimes mixed with 
long grass, and soinetimes with thorny bushes : 
abounding in wild boars, hog-decr, and all sorts 
of game. Round the villages are often large 
woods of dates, the only tall trees on the plain. 
"Where there is cultivation, it is rich ; but h} 
far the greater part of the ])lain is waste, owing 
to the thinness of the population, and the bad- 
ness of the government. The southern part of 
the plain has most jungle; the north is sandy. 
Camels of the same kind with those of India, 
are bred here in great numbers. 

The principal town, Dera Ismael Khaun, is 
the residence of the governor, a Heloche ap- 
pointed by Mahomed Khaun, the King’s go- 
vernor of this province, and Sya. 
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The people are Juts and Beloches, dark in 
complexion, and lean and meagre in form; their 
ordinary dress in summer is of dark-coloured 
cotton ; and in •winter, greyish or striped great 
coats of coarse woollen cloth, and quilted silk 
caps. They are perfectly submissive and obe- 
dient to the King and his representative. 

The country of the Murwuts is composed of 
sandy and arid plains, divided by ranges of hills. 
It depends entirely on rain for cultivation, and 
in many parts the inhabitants are even obliged 
to carry water for several miles to supply their 
I'amilies. 

Half the Murwuts are fixed and employed in 
agriculture. The rest wander about with their 
herds of camels ; living chiefly in temporary 
huts of branches of trees, with a wall of thorns, 
and a roof of straw ; some few have black tents 
of the worst description. They are tall, fair men, 
and wear a pair of loose trowsers, something 
thrown over their shoulders, and a handkerchief 
tied round ihcir heads. 

Their country is about thirty-five miles square, 
stretching from Bunnoo to Muckelwaud, and 
from near the foot of the Solimauny mountains 
to the short range of hills which separates Largce 
from the Indus. It is, however, thinly peopled. 
In the narrow slip between the short range of 
hills just mentioned and the Indus, live the 
small tribe of' Khyssore. 

F 3 
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Damaun proper, which lies to the south of 
the Murwuts, and extends along the foot of the 
Solimauny mountains, there inhabited by the 
Vizeerees, Sheeraunees, and Zimurrees, is of 
equal length with Muckelwaud, but of various 
breadth, from eight or ten miles to thirty and 
upwards. It is inhabited by the Dowlutkhail 
and Gundehpoors, the Meeaunkhail, Bauboors, 
and Stooreeaunees, which tribes, with the ex- 
ception of the Gundehpoor, are included in the 
general name of Lohaunee. The Esaukhail, 
Murwuts, and Khyssores also are comprehended 
under this denomination. Immediately to the 
south of the Murwuts, are the Gundehpoors 
and Dowlutkhails, of which the former are 
most easterly. 

Their country is like Muckelwaud, but bet- 
ter cultivated ; particularly that of the Dowlut- 
khail, which in ordinary years employs all the 
water of the Gomul in its cultivation. The 
Gundehpoors have several large villages, of 
which the chief are Colauchee, Tukwaura, and 
Lowee. Tuck is the chief town of the Dow- 
hitkhail. 

West of the Dowlutkhail, are the Tuttores, 
Meeaunees, Bitnees, and some other small tribes 
subject to the Dowlutkhail ; their country re- 
sembles that just described, but is more arid, 
and worse cultivated, and towards the west it 
is hilly. 
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The great road to Caubul runs past Tuck. 
It follows the course of the Gomul for a consi- 
derable distance, and is called from one pass in 
it. The Road of Gholarie. 

To the south of the Dowlutkhail, are the 
Meeaunkhail, whose country is a little less flat 
than those 1 have been describing, and whose 
chief place is Deraubund. 

The chief road from Candahar issues from 
the hills at Zirkunnee near Deraubund. It goes 
by Zawa, through a mountainous and difficult 
country. 

To the south of the Meeaunkhail, is the 
country of the Baiiboors, resembling that just 
described. The valley of Deheneh opens on it 
from the range of Solimaun, and pours out a 
stream which waters the cultivation ; one road 
to Khorassaun passes through this valley, but 
it is not so mucli frequented as that of Gholarie. 

To the south the Bauboors have the country 
of the Stooreeaunees, part of which is in the 
plain of Damaun, and like that of the Bauboors, 
but rougher towards the south, and far more 
dry and unfertile. The rest consists of the low 
range of grey sandstone, which runs parallel to 
the range of Solimaun, with part of the moun- 
tains and unproductive country beyond it. The 
chief town of the Bauboors is Choudwa, and 
that of the Stooreeaunees, Oormuk. 

The produce of all these countries is the same 
F 4f 
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as that of India ; Bajrai Joariy, and wheats 
the commoneit grains. Many di^omedaries 
bred here, or at least by the tribes whose resi- 
dence is partly in Damaun. They are much 
darker in colour than the common camel, have 
shorter and stronger limbs, and are far better 
calculated for work among hills. The grass of 
many parts of Damaun is excellent and abun- 
dant, and attracts many of tlie pastoral tribes 
during the winter season* The climate is then 
cool and agreeable, but the heat of summer is 
extreme. 

The peculiarities common to the tribes of* 
Damaun will be best shewn by comparing them 
with the other division of the eastern Afghauns. 
They differ from the Berdooraunees in appear- 
ance, being large bony men, often fair, and 
always wearing long hair and beards. They 
have less of tlie look of Indians than the others, 
though their summer dress is nearly the same as 
that of India. Instead of the long wide shirt 
and cap of the Afghauns, they wear a close 
dress of white cotton, tied across the breast, 
and reaching a little below the knee ; even in 
winter they wear turbans, but they are ex- 
tremely large and loose, while thOM of' the 
Indians are rolled close round their head, in a 
regular shape that has little grace or elegMca* 
At that season, they also wear brown and 
woollen great coats, and posteens. Their houses^ 
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food, and habits of life resemble those of the 
Berdooraunees, but they live more on flesh, 
croot, and other produce of their flocks, and 
they have less form than many of the others, 
playiiig at all games, and allowing their women 
to appear in public without the least restraint. 
Many of them are pastoral, and almost all are 
merchants or carriers. Part of every tribe goes 
up every spring to Khorassaun ; from this and 
other reasons, they have a greater mixture of the 
manners of that country than the Berdooraunees; 
though they retain strong marks of their ori- 
ginal connection with Hindostan. They are 
generally simple and honest, less litigious than 
the tribes with which I am comparing them, 
less bigoted and intolerant, and less addicted 
to every kind of vice and debauchery. 

Being still more remote from the seat of the 
royal authority, they are under little control 
from the government ; and some of them seem, 
till within these fifty years, to have lived in as 
much anarchy as the Eusofzyes. But this has 
been corrected in the greater part of them by 
the election of temporary magistrates, invested 
with sufficient powers to preserve the public 
peace, but prevented by the short duration of 
their oflice from applying it to any purpose in- 
consistent with the freedom of the tribe. This 
magistracy is, indeed, the feature in the tribes 
* of Damaun which most distinguishes them from 
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the oilier Afghauns. It prevails among all these 
tribes except two, and also in the neighbouring 
mountain-tribe of Sheeraunee. It is also in 
use among the Ghiljies of Kuttawauz, and the 
Nassers, but among no other people of whom I 
have information. 

These magistrates are in some tribes elected 
by the Mulliks, in others by the heads of fa- 
milies. They are chosen for their personal qua- 
lities, the number of their relations, and their 
general weight in the tribe, and are armed with 
power to maintain order, and to punish the 
breach of it by fines, and in some tribes even 
by corpora! punishment. They are selected 
from cacli Khail in fixed proportions, which 
were at first designed to make up the number 
of forty (whence these officers are called t'hel- 
washtees *), and they are under the authority of 
one chief, called the Meer of the Chelwashtees, 
who is elected in the same manner as the rest. 
The duty of the Meer of the Chelwashtees, is 
to enforce the lawful orders ol’ the Khaun, and 
to settle disputes by his own authority, and 
punish disorders even in the person of the 
Khaun himself. The whole tribe is alwa}rs 
ready to support him, to which they bind them- 
selves by an oath, when the Chelwashtees are 
elected. It is an office of much power, and 


Chelwaisht, in Pushtoo, signifies forty. 
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considerable profit, as ail the fines levied by the 
Chelwashtees are dwided among themselves. 
The power of* the Meer is not so absolute over 
the other Chelwashtees, as to enable him to 
gratify his own revenge, or pursue his own 
interest at the expence of any of the members 
of the tribe. * His office is generally annual, 
but sometimes he is only elected to preside over 
a march, or to command in a war, and his power 
ends with the occasio!! which gave rise to it. It 
is sometimes allowed to expire, particularly in 
times of great tranquillity; but the disorders, 
which immediately commence again, soon make 
the tribe regret it, and determine them to re- 
store it. 

This magistracy does not exist in tribes where 
the Khaun has power enough to restrain the 
turbulence of the people. It is evidently in- 
tended to remedy the bad effects of tlie weak- 
ness of the hereditary chiefs, and is the first 
step from a patriarchal government to a republic 
in its usual form. 

Damaun also furnishes an example of the 
transition from a patriarchal government to a 
military despotism ; but as this change is not so 
easy and natural as the other, and as it was 

* One tribe, the Meeaunkhail, has four Meers, all of 
equal power, but the inconvenience of this arrangement is 
sometimes felt from their dissensions, which it is necessary 
to remedy by an assembly of the Mulliks, who decide the 
dispute, and fine the Meer who is most in the wrong. 
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partly effected by external causes, it will require 
to be explained at greater Jength. 

The Dowlutkbail had formerly a hereditary 
Khaun, who seems to have been held in great 
veneration by the tribe. By degrees, however, 
his authority grew weak, and the government 
fell first into the hands of the Mulliks, and after* 
wards of the people. The Dowlutkhail were 
now in the same state of anarchy that I have 
described among the Eusofzyes. They had no 
(]helwashtccs, and all hereditary authority was 
completely disregarded. They were, however, 
obliged to nominate some person to manage 
their affairs with the King’s Sirdar, and, although 
this person had little power, he had more than 
any other individual, and was called the Khaun. 
He was chosen out of all the families of the tribe 
indiscriminately, but the choice sometimes fell 
on the descendants of the ancient Khauns. 
This was the case about the beginning of the 
last generation, when Kuttaul Khaun held the 
office, and so much ingraiiati;d himself with 
Muddiid Khaun, then Sirdar of Damaun, that 
he formed the design of making himself master 
of the tribe, by means of that chief’s assistance. 
He at first assiduously courted popularity, and 
persuaded the Dowlutkhail to engage in the re- 
duction of some little tribes in their neighbour- 
hood. 

He was entrusted with the command, and thus 
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obtained a pretext for raising troops, wliich the 
contributions of the Dowlutkhail, and his exac- 
tions from the conquered tribes, gave him the 
means of maintaining. By these means he coU 
Jected about three hundred Beloclies and Sin- 
dees, and proceeded to build a fort, after which 
he thought himself secure, assumed the right 
to levy a revenue from the public Ryots, and 
began to tyrannize over his own tribe. 

The tribe was at first struck with dismay, and 
submitted to liis oppression, till at length he 
openly assumed the character of a sovereign, 
and ordered tlie people to pay their duty at his 
court every morning. Two of the Mulliks, to 
whom he first proposed this homage, refusing to 
comply, Kuttaul told them, that il‘ they did not 
attend in the course of two mornings, their heads 
should be hung up over their own doors by the 
third. 

The Mulliks withdrew, and hastily assembling 
the tribe and the Ryots, pointed out Kuttauf s 
designs, and engaged them in a conspiracy 
against him, which was confirmed by solemn 
oaths. Next morning the whole assembled in 
arms, and besieged Kuttaul in his fort. After 
a siege of three days, in which many people 
were killed, the water in the fort was exhausted, 
and the garrison was obliged to evacuate it ; and 
Kuttaul escaped on horseback, accompanied by 
some trusty attendants on foot. His flight was 
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soon discovered, his enemies set off in all direc- 
tions to pursue him, and eight of them took the 
road by which Kuttaul was flying. His attend- 
ants were soon fatigued, and one man alone 
remained with him. Kuttaul (says one of my 
informants) at this time wore a robe which waa 
given him by a Dervise, and by the virtue of 
which he had obtained his present greatness ; 
in the precipitation of his flight, this robe fell 
off, and immediately his remaining attendant 
became lame, and lagged behind ; soon after 
his pursuers appeared ; KuttauPs courage had 
left him with his robe, and he had recourse to 
humble entreaties for mercy ; some of his pur- 
suers answered, that they were sworn, and others 
that he had never shewn mercy to them, and at 
last one of them ran him through with a spear. 
Kuttaul’s family were all seized. Gool Khaun, 
one of the principal conspirators, was put at the 
head of the tribe, and thus was baffled the first 
attempt at the subversion of the liberties of the 
Dowlutkhail. 

Surwur Khaun, the eldest son of Kuttaul, was 
at this time only sixteen, but be was well edu- 
cated, and endowed with great natural capacity j 
by the assistance of his mother, he effected his 
escape from prison, and, by a train of reasoning 
which could only have occurred to an Afghaun, 
he was led to go straight to Zuffer, the brother 
of Gool Khaun, and throw himself on his pro- 
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tection. He reached this chief's house without 
discovery, and ZufFer, in the true spirit of Af- 
ghaun honour, immediately resolved to protect 
him, even at the risk of liis brother’s destruction. 
He accordingly fled with him to the Murwut 
country, and soon after began to intrigue at 
Caubul for assistance from the court. Tlieir 
intrigues were soon successful, and Abdoore- 
heeiii Khaun * was sent with four thousand men, 
to restore Surwur to his fatlu'r's office. 

In the mean time, Ghool Khaun liad begun 
to be heartily tired of his magistracy. The 
tribe had turned into a turbulent democracy, 
over which he exercised a feeble and precarious, 
yet invidious authority ; a sedition had broken 
out about the property left by Kuttaul, which 
Gool Khaun wished to appropriate to himself. 
The Dowlutkhail began to murmur at his go- 
vernment ; and one of them had drawn his 
sword on him, and asked, if’ he thought they 
had killed Kuttaul to make him their master ? 
He was, therefore, equally terrified at the pros- 
pect of Surwur's success, and at the continuance 
of the democracy ; and listened with pleasure 
to an overture which Surwur made to him, 
and which seemed to present the only safe re- 
treat from his perilous situation. Accordingly, 

* The same who was afterwards declared King by the 
Ghiljies. 
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when Surwur approached, Gool Khaun’s ma« 
nagemcnt, supported by the terror oi* the royal 
arms, disposed the Dowlutkhail to submit, and, 
Surwur taking a solemn oath to forget past in- 
juries, they consented to receive him as their 
chief. This appearance of forgiveness was kept 
up till all the leading men had been got toge- 
ther, when eighteen of them were seized and 
put to death. Gool Khaun was spared, but on 
a subsequent quarrel, Surwur put him also to 
death. 

His government was now established, all 
those that could oppose him had been made 
away wilh, and nobody in the tribe had the 
courage to rebel. He continued to strengthen 
himself, and to put the murderers of his father 
to death as they fell into his hands, till twelve 
years ago, when all his enemies were extirpated, 
and his power was at its height. Since then he 
has governed with great justice and moderation ^ 
his steady and impartial administration is popu- 
lar among the Ryots, but odious to the Dow- 
liitkhail, whose independence it restrains. 

Surwur now maintains about five hundred 
soldiers in his own pay, all the customs and the 
revenue derived from the Ryots are his, but he 
takes nothing from the Dowlutkhail. 

Like Haussim Khaun of Deer, he cannot 
rest without reducing the free tribes around 
under his dominion. His chief designs have 
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been against the Gundehpoors, who are his 
nearest neighbours. They are little less nume- 
rous than the Dowlutkhail, with all their Ryots, 
but Surwur can always impede their operations, 
by bribing some of their Mulliks ; and even 
when they engage heartily in a war, there is a 
great difference between villagers, under the 
temporary authority of a Chelwashtcc, and the 
troops of an established government like Surwur 
Khaun’s. 

The general jealousy of Surwur’s designs, 
however, induces the Meeaunkhail and Bau- 
bers, usually the bitter enemies of' the Gundeh- 
jioors, to unite with them in their struggles 
against that ambitious chief; and these means 
have hitherto been sufficient to keep his power 
within due bounds. 

The Dowlutkhail, with all their Ryots and 
conquered tribes, amount to eight thousand 
families. 

The Gundehpoors have a hereditary Kliaun 
and hereditary Mulliks, but their power is very 
slight, and the tribe lead a lawless life, plunder- 
ing strangers, stealing from the flocks of' the 
wandering tribes which come into their neigh- 
bourhood, and continually quarrelling among 
themselves. Their weapons on these occasions 
are sticks of wild olive, so that murders are 
rare ; but when one happens, it entails a deadly 
feud on the family, as is usual among the Af- 

voL. ir. a 
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ghauns. Their public afikirs are conducted by 
an assembly of all the heads of families in the 
tribe, those who cannot attend sending some of 
their family to represent them. 

Wlien they have a war with Siirwur, all dis- 
putes are laid aside, a Chel wash tee is named, 
who sends a drummer round each village, to 
proclaim the time and place where the tribe is 
to assemble in amis, and any man that fails to 
attend is fined. 

The Gundeh poors are great merchants, lift} 
or sixty go every year to Khorassaun, and four 
times as, many to India; but this circumstance 
has little efiect in civilizing them, and they have 
a degree of rudeness and brutality in their ap- 
pearance and manners, which I never saw in 
any other tribe. 

The Meeaunkhail are about three thousand 
families, of which number a fourth is composed 
of Bukhteeaurees. Of this tribe, which is said 
to have come originally from the banks of the 
Tigris, and which is very ^ numerous in the 
south-west of Persia, there are about seven or 
eight hundred families at Deraubund, and about 
five hundred at Murgha. Those at Deraubund 
are completely incorporated with the Meeaun- 
khail. They have a share in their councils, 
gains, and losses, and are almost jl|bntifled with 
the tribe. The others are connedoA with them, 
and, though not united with the lieeaunkhail, 
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they send succours to that tribe in its wars in 
Damauth 

The Khaun of tlie Meeaunkhail has little 
power ; he has an eighth of all customs collected 
at Deraubund, but no share in the collections 
from the Ryots. Public affairs are managed by 
a number of Mulliks, who take care to consult 
the interest and disposition of their Khails, but 
do not refer to them on every question that 
arises. 

The Khaun has lately been endeavouring to 
imitate Surwur, but with little success ; he too 
entertained some Beloches, built a fort, and 
began to encroach on his tribe ; but he was op- 
posed by the Mulliks, his power was circum- 
scribed, and, by the last accounts, some farther 
attempt of his led the tribe to besiege him in his 
fort ; and he may, perhaps, ere now, have 
shared the fate of Kuttaul. 

One half of the Meeaunkhail move every 
spring to Khorassaun. No entire Khail moves, 
but half of each ; the Mulliks do not often 
move, but send a member of their family to 
command the moving division of the Khail. 
They have also Chelwashtees of their own, who 
have no authority among the settled people, ex- 
cept in time of war, when the Chelwashtees of 
both descriptions have a concurrent jurisdiction. 

The moving Meeaiinkhails, when in Damaun, 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Deraubund, 
o 2 
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and send the camels to feed on the shrubby plain 
of Mijckelwaud. They pay a small sum on each 
camel to Mahommed Khaun, for this privilege. 

Their method of distributing the emoluments 
and duties of the tribe among its members, de- 
serves to be noticed, as the same is probablv 
observed by all the tribes of Darnaun. 

The tribe is divided into four parts, one of 
which is liukhteeauree, and three Meeaunkhail. 
The customs, after deducting the Khaun’s share, 
are divided into four parts, and each division of 
the tribe gets a share, which is afterwards 
distributed among the subdivisions ; but as the 
number of persons in each of these is not the 
same, the division is unequal. The revenue is 
assessed in the same manner, and eight (liel- 
washtees arc taken from each division. 

The Bauboors are a civilized tribe, much ad- 
dicted to merchandize, and, on the whole, the 
richest and most flourishing of the tribes of 
DamaiiiL * 'fheir Khaun has considerable 
power, and they are reckoned among the quiet- 
est and most honest of the Afghaun tribes. 
Their late chief was raised by Timour Shauh to 
the high office of Ameen ool Moolk, and enjoyed 
a large share of the confidence of* that monarch. 

♦ There are some persons among them who have fortunes 
of 30,0001. an immense treasure for that country, yet their 
property is quite secure. , 
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It is rare to see a man of any tiibe but the 
Dooraiiiiees elevated to such a station. 

The Bauboors of the plain are about four 
thousand families. 

A large division of the Bauboors lives in 
Sehra, beyond the mountains of Solimaun. It 
is contiguous to the country of the Slieeraunees, 
with whom those Bauboors are much connected, 
and whom they resemble in their manners and 
customs. 

The Stooreeaunees were, till lately, all pasto- 
ral. Their country, indeed, afforded little 
temptation to agriculture. They conquered it 
not long ago from the Beloches of Damaun, and 
used to make it their winter station, and move 
their camps and flocks in summer to the lands 
of the Moossakhail Cankers. These migrations 
were rendered inconvenient or impracticable, by 
a quarrel which the Stooreeaunees had about 
twenty-five years ago with a clan of Caukers, 
through whose lands they were obliged to pass. 
Half the tribe on this sold its flocks, and betook 
itself to tillage. The other half endeavoured to 
keep up its ancient custom, but was soon com- 
pelled to imitate the rest, and after some disputes 
between the new settlers and the old, the whole 
tribe became agricultural, except two clans, 
which still adhere to a pastoral life, and move 
their little camps in spring to Spusta, on the 
soutli-western skiits of Solomon’s throne. 

G 3 
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Many of the Stooreeaunees, however, are 
still merchants and carriers, a life approaching 
to that of a wandering shepherd. Their car- 
riage is mostly on bullocks and asses* Their 
numbers are about four thousand families. 
Their government agrees exactly with the model 
of an Afghaun aristocracy. The Cauzy, how- 
ever, is so important an office, that complaints 
are made to him directly, in the absence of the 
Khaun. The Cauzy is appointed by the Khaun, 
and the Moollah of each village by the Mooshir. 
The son of the last incumbent is preferred, if 
he is fit for the employment. 

The oonditioii of the Ryots is nearly the 
same in all these tribes. They are generally 
Juts and Beloches, with some Hindoos. They 
have no land, and they are under the person 
on whose estate they live, in the same manner 
as the Fakeers of the Eusofz) es. In Damaun, 
however, they cannot pass from one man to 
another, without their master’s consent, which 
is generally obtained by a present, either from 
the Ryot, or from the person who wishes to 
receive him. They can, however, quit the tribe 
to which they belong, whenever they please. 
Surwur alone endeavours to prevent his Ryots 
from leaving him. 

The whole of Damaun is subject to the King, 
but his authority is loosely exercised, and he 
seems quite indifferent to every thing but his 
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revenue. The tribes are bound to furnish him 
with a body of horse, for which he genei^lly 
takes a commutation in money. He also levies 
the Jezzeea, or tax on Hindoos, throughout 
Damaun. The tribes of Dainaun seem attached 
to the King, as long as he does not interfere 
with them, hut tliey look with horror on the 
prospect of being brought under his government, 
and changing their present independence for 
submission to a master. 

An attempt was once made by Mahomed 
Khaun to reduce the Mceaunkhail, and he took 
many of their villages, and forced their Khaim 
to fly. The fugitive Khaun went to his in- 
veterate enemies the Gundehpoors; and, al- 
though the tribes have many wars among them- 
selves, and arc all jealous of Surwur, the whole, 
including the Murwuts and Esaukhail, rose 
on this occasion as one man, made Surwur 
their chief, and did not desist, till they had 
compelled Mahomed Khaun to abandon his 
design. 

There are still to be found in Damaun, some 
families of the tribes of Sooree and Lodi, to 
the first of which belonged the dynasty of 
Chore, at one time the most powerful in Asia ; 
the second for a long time gave kings to 
Hindostaun. 

Besides the tribes I have mentioned, all Da- 
maun and Muckelwaud are filled in winter with 
c 4 
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camps of Solimaunkhails, Kharotees, Naussers, 
and lOther wandering tribes, who come there to 
avoid the rigour of their native climates. Those 
who have camels move into Muckelwaud, but 
those with sheep remain in Damaun. 
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MOUNTAIN TKIBES. 

J AM now to Speak of the tribes whicli in- 
habit the range of Solimaun ; and as I pro- 
pose to begin from the south, I ought first to 
describe the Zniurrees (>^Ijo inhabit that part 
of the mountains which is to tlic west of the 
Stooreeaunees) ; but as that lril)e closely resem- 
bles the Shceraunees, 1 shall proceed to describe 
the latter, respecting whom I am better in- 
formed. I must, however, notice, that the Zmur- 
rees are allowed to be exempt I’rom the habits 
of rapine for wliich the Sheeraunees are so 
remarkable. 

The Sheeraunees inhabit the mountains north 
of those of the Zmurrees. Their country over- 
looks that of the Bauboors and Meeaunkhails, 
and they have the Vizeerees on the north ; 
their western boundary will be mentioned here- 
after. 

Great part of this country is occupied by the 
lofty mountain of Tukhti Solimaun, and the 
hills which surround its base. Many parts of 
it are nearly inaccessible ; one of the roads is 
in some places cut out of the steep face of the 
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hill, and in others supported by beams inserted 
in the rock, and with all this labour, is still im- 
practicable for loaded bullocks. 

The population is scattered in villages of 
from twenty to forty houses, through the valleys 
and the lower parts of the mountains. They 
cut out the sites of their houses in the slopes of 
the hills, so that on three sides, the earth forms 
the lower part of the wall. Each cottage con- 
tains but one room, and has only one entrance, 
which is closed at night with a branch of a 
thorny tree. Even in winter they have nothing 
to shut out the cold ; but sleep on black car- 
pets, round the fire, wrapt up in their sheep- 
skin cloaks. Their forests furnisli them with 
plenty of fire-wood, and their housfjs aie lighted 
with branches of a particular sort of fir which 
burns like a torch. 

The Sheeriumees arc generally of middling 
stature, thin, but stout, hardy, and active. 
They have bold features, grey eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and their general appearance is wild and 
manly. The dress of the common Sheeraunees 
consists of a coarse black blanket tied round 
their middle, and another thrown over their 
shoulders. They wear sandals, the soles of which 
are made of bullocks* hides, rudely prepared by 
steeping in the ashes of the tamarisk tree ; and 
their dress is completed by a tew yards of white 
cotton cloth loosely twisted round their heads. 
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The dress of the richest is not much finer tiiaii 
this. The chief is thought magnificent, because 
he dresses in Moultaun silk. 

Their usual food is bread made of Indian 
corn, butter, and kroot. This last, however, is 
a luxury seldom enjoyed but by those who keep 
sheep. Wheaten bread is only produced on 
festivals. The flesh principally eaten is mutton. 
They never kill beef, but when a bullock hap- 
pens to die, they cut its throat with the usual 
Mahomedan ceremonies, and eat it without 
scruple, though the flesh of animals that die of 
disease be strictly prohibited by the Koraun. 

They eat wild olives fresh iioin the tree, and 
dried olives, which they are obliged to boiK 
They also eat wild pomegranates, (though thc}^ 
are very sour and harsh,) the seed of the Jul- 
ghoozeh pine, and several sorts of berries which 
grow wild in their mountains. 

The Slieeraunees marry late. U'hey differ 
from the other Afghauns in this respect, that 
tile father of the bride gives a dowry, instead oi' 
receiving a price ibr his daughter. The women 
only work at domestic employments, and at 
reaping the harvest. 

Money is very scarce among them, their trade 
being principally carried on by barter. 

They liave no domestic servants nor slaves, 
and ixo artificers; about a dozen of Hindoos 
keep shops, and sell grain, cloth, treacle, to- 
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bacco, clarified butter, and a few of* the coarsest 
manufactures of the plains ; and a small number 
of settlers from Damaun practise the trades of 
smiths and weavers. 

The principal employment of the Sheeraunees 
is agriculture, which is carried on in the valleys ; 
some places under the hills produce grain with- 
out watering, but all the rest of their lands arc 
irrigated by means of dams thrown across the 
hill streams. There is no man in the tribe but 
the chief (and the Moollahs) who does not 
labour. 

They have two harvests, one of which consists 
of red rice, Indian corn, Moong, and tobacco. 
It is sown in summer, and reaped in autumn ; 
when it is off* the ground, they soV wheat 
and barley, which is cut in the beginning of* 
summer. 

Their common stock consists of bullocks, but 
there are some shepherds who live scattered in 
small hamlets over the summits of the moun- 
tains, and some even in tents. Their bullocks 
are very small, always black,, and without 
humps. They have a few goats, and some 
asses, but no mules, buff*aloes, or camels. There 
are not twenty horses in the whole country. 

The chief of the Sheeraunees is called the 
Neeka (which in Pushtoo means the grand- 
father). He has very great authority in his 
tribe, which is partly derived from his being the 
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chosen head of the oldest family, and partly 
from the belief of the Sheeraiinees, that he is 
under the immediate guidance and protection 
of Providence. He has a ijirge estate, and con- 
sequently employs many people in husbandry, 
but he has no domestic servants. He receives 
a lamb annually from every man in the tribe 
wl)o has sheep, and a calf irom those who have 
many cattle. No force is employed to realize 
this tax, but it is readily paid, from the convic- 
tion of the people that some great misfortune 
(the death of a child for instance) will fall on 
every person who refuses to pay. 

Though men often redress their own injuries 
by mere force, yet the Neeka is the only regular 
dispenser of justice. He hears the parties, and 
after saying a i)raycr, decides the cause by 
the inspiration of the Divinity. His order is 
always obeyed from the dread of supernatural 
punishment. 

The Sheeraunees have also Chelwashtees, but 
they seem intended rather to supply the place 
of the Neeka in distant parts, than to strengthen 
his power. They are appointed by the Neeka, 
and act under his orders. The Sheeraunees 
have little internal dissension. 

There is a Moollah in every village, who re- 
ceives a tythe of the produce of its lands and 
flocks. The simplicity of the Sheeraunees is 
shew n in a strong light by one of the functions 
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of this priest, which is to sew the shrouds for 
the dead. A great many of the Sheeraiinees 
learn to read the Koraun, though none but 
Moollahs learn to read Pushtoo, and none Per- 
sian. They are very punctual in their prayers, 
but apparently feel little real devotion. • 

The Sheeraiinees are at war with all the tribes 
that pass through their country in their annual 
migrations. They may, indeed, be said to be at 
war with all the world, since they plunder every 
traveller that comes within their reach ; and be- 
sides, make incursions into parts of Damaun, 
with the inhabitants of which they have no 
quarrel. While 1 was in their neighbourhood, 
they stopped the body of a Dooraunee of’ rank, 
which was going through their country to be 
buried at Candahar, and detained it till a ran- 
som had been paid for it. 

All, however, agree that their faith is un- 
blemished, and that a traveller who hires an 
escort of Shceraunees, may pass through their 
country in perfect security. 

The Neeka commands in their wars, and 
before any expedition, all the troops pass under 

• 1 have seen a Slieeraunee performing his Namaus. 
while some people in the same company were talking of 
hunting ; the size of deer happened to be mentioned, and tlie 
Sheeraunec, in the midst of his prostrations, called out tlmt 
the deer in his country were ih large as little bullocks, and 
tlien went on with his devotions. 
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his turban, which is stretched out for the pur- 
pose by the Necka and a Moollali. This they 
tliink secures them from woi^ids and death ; 
and they tell >stories of persons who have lost 
their lives from neglecting or disdaining this 
ceremony. Their arms are a matchlock and a 
sabre. 

Among the hills to the west of’ the range of 
Solimaun, are Gosa, inhabited by the Moossa- 
khaii Cankers, which lies west of tlic Zmurrecs ; 
Sehra, a high barren plain among mountains, 
inhabited by the hill Uaiiboors ; and still farther 
north are Spusta, and the country of the Kup- 
peep and Hurreepaul tribes ; on the west of all 
these countries, are hills which separate them 
from Zhobe. 

Spusta is a wavy plain, covered with wild 
olives. It is high, cold, and barren, Jind is 
inhabited in summer by the Murhails, a pastoral 
tribe, who move in winter into Damaun. They 
live entirely in tents, and have the manners of 
the other shepherd tribes. Though poor, they 
carry on some little trade ; their stock is sheep, 
goats, asses, and a few oxen, used only lor car- 
riage. Their Khaun is powerful, though under 
the Neeka of the Sheeraunees, and their Moollahs 
have authority enough to punish offences against 
the Mahomedan ritual. The tribes of‘ Hurree- 
paul and Kuppeep resemble the Sheeraunees, 
of which tribe they arc branches j and their re- 
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sidence is in the hills and valleys at the western 
base of Tukhti Solimaun. 

The extensive country of the Vizeerees lies 
to the north of that of the Sheeraunees, and 
stretches up to the northward for one hundred 
miles, till it reaches Sudaid Coh : the low hills 
which separate the little countries about Khost 
and Bunnoo, have been mentioned as belong- 
ing to the Vizeerees ; but, from the parallel of 
Sirufza to near the source of the Koorrum, they 
share the mountains with the Jadrauns, the latter 
having the west face of the range, and the Vizee- 
rees the east. 

The greater part of their country consists of 
mountains covered with pine forests, but con- 
taining some cleared and cultivated spots. The 
lower hills are bare, or only covered with bushes 
and low trees. 

The Vizeerce country is little visited, except 
by passengers, who shun the inhabitants as much 
as they can ; and I have found it impossible to 
meet with a Vizeeree out of his own country. 
The following account is derived from travellers: 
it is superficial, and may be incorrect. 

The Vizeerees have no general government; 
they are in little societies, some under powerful 
Khauns, and others under a democracy ; they are 
all remarkable for their peaceable conduct among 
themselves, and have neither wars between clans, 
nor much private dissension. Though they are 
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notorious plunderers, the smallest escort secures 
a traveller an hospitable reception through the 
whole tribe. They arc particularly remarkable 
for their attacks on the caravans, and migratory 
tribes to the west of the pass oi‘ Gholairee. No 
escorts are ever granted, or applied for there ; 
the caravan isr well guarded, and able to deter 
attacks, or to fight its way through. No quarter 
is given to men in these wars ; it is said that the 
Vizeerces would even kill a male child that fell 
into their hands ; but they never molest women, 
and if one of that sex wanders from her caravan, 
they treat her with kindness, and send guides to 
escort her to her tribe. Even a man would meet 
with the same treatment, if he could make his 
way into the house of a Vizeeree; the master 
would then be obliged to treat him with all the 
attention and good-will which is due to a guest. 
'Hie Vizeerees who are fixed, live in small ham- 
lets of thatched and terraced houses ; in some 
places (about Kannegoorruin for example), they 
live in caves cut out of the rocks. Some of these 
rise above each other in three stories, and others 
are so high as easily to admit a camel. But most 
of the tribe live in black tents, or moveable 
hovels of mats, or temporary straw huts ; these 
go up to the high mountains in spring, and stay 
there till the cold and snow drives them back to 
the low and warm hills. Their principal stock 
is goats ; they also breed many small but service- 

VOL. 11. H 
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able horses ; and, what would not be expected in 
such a country, they are fond of horsemanship. 

The Vizeerecs are said to be tall and mus- 
cular, of fair complexions and high features. 
Their whole dress is a high conical black cap, a 
loose great coat of black blanket, fastened round 
the waist with a girdle of the same material, 
and sandals of straw rope, or untanned leather. 
From this attire, and from the descriptions 
which are given of their shaggy liair and beards, 
and their hairy limbs, their appearance may be 
conceived to be wild and terrible. Their arms 
arc generally an Afghaun knife and a shield; and 
every man carries a matchlock, at the use of 
which (hey are very expert. Their own coun- 
try affords materials for these arms ; it abounds 
in iron ore, which the Vizeerecs work up into 
arms, and export to the plains. Their manners 
are haughty, and their voices loud, distinct, 
and commanding; but they are gentle and 
good-tempered in their intercourse with their 
guests, and with eacli other. Such is their 
veracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray 
goat, and one party will say it is his, and con- 
linn his assertion by slroaking lus beard, the 
other instantly gives it up, without suspicion of' 
fraud. 

Their amusements are listening to songs (for 
they never deign to sing themselves), and 
dancing a sort of Pyrrhic dance, in which they 
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fto through some warlike attitudes, and leap 
about flourishing their swords. 

The food of the Vizecrees is the flesh of 
sheep, oxen, -or camels, which they eat half 
raw, with croot and unleavened bread of the 
worst description. 

The women are not required to labour. They 
wear a long thick shift of red cotton, with san- 
dals like the men, and have as many gold and 
silver ornaments as their luisbantls can afford. 
A most extraordinary custom is said to prevail 
among them, which gives the women the choice 
ol their husbands. I1‘ a woman is pleased with 
a man, she sends the drummer of the camp to 
pin a handkerchief' on his cap, with a pin which 
she has used to fasten her hair. The drummer 
Watches his opportunity, and does this in public, 
naming the woman, and the man is immediately 
obliged to marry her, if he can pay her price to 
her father. 

The Jadrauns have tlie Vizeerees on the east, 
the Kharotees, and the country dependent on 
Ghuznee, on the west, and the Jaujees on the 
north. Their dress and manners are said to 
be like those of the Vizeerees. Towards the 
Koorrum, they cultivate some of the inferior 
sorts of grain; but towards the Kharotees, they 
wander with their goats through the thick pine 
forests, and are (as a Kharotee observed of 
them), in appearance and habits of life, more 
u ^ 
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like mountain bears than men. They are not 
an extensive tribe, and their country is never 
visited by travellers. They have wars with the 
Kharotees, and plunder travellers on the road 
from Caubul through Bungush, near the pass 
of Peiwaur. I need scarce say that they are 
never to be met with out of their hills. 

The countries along the western side of 
Tukhti Solimaun, which accompany those which 
I have been describing, in their progress towards 
the north, do not call for any particular notice. 
To the north of the Hurreepaul is the country 
near the ‘junction of the Gomul and Zhobe, 
sometimes pastured on by wandering Caukers. 
North of it is Wauneh, a low plain situated on 
the hills that slope down to the valley of the 
Gomul. It is an open tract, inhabited by a small 
tribe called Dumtaimy, and much frequented in 
summer by shepherds of the Solimaun Khail 
and Kharotec tribes ; some of the tribes de- 
pendent on the Dowlutkhail, also drive up their 
flocks to Wauneh in winter. North of Wauneh 
is Oorghoon, the country of the Permoollees; 
and then a tract belonging to the Kharotees, and 
other clans of Ghiljies, of all which I shall here- 
after have occasion to speak at large. 
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WESTERN AFGHAUNS, DOORAUNEES, CITY OF CAN 
DAKAR, TEREENS AND BARAICIIES* 

countries hitherto described consist of' 
flat and low-lying plains, or ol‘ strongly- 
marked ranges of mountains. The plains are 
hot and fertile, generally populous, and almost 
all inhabited by fixed residents. The mountains 
are high and rugged, the to})s covered with 
forests, and the sides pierced by deep valleys : 
inhabited by tribes separated from each other, 
and only known to the rest of the world by their 
assaults on strangers who penetrate to their 
haunts, or by their incursions into the neigh- 
bouring plains. Those which we are now to re- 
view have an opposite character. They are 
mostly high and bleak downs, interspersed with 
moderate liills, in some places desar4 and in 
others ill-cultivated ; bare, open, better fitted 
for pasturage thau for the plough , and much in- 
habited by shepherds in moveable camps. The 
characters of the hilly and plain countries run 
into each other ; nor is there any more marked 
line of separation between the characters of 
their inhabitants. Both are simple, honest, 
and peaceable j and tliough there is a difference 
u 3 
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in the degree in which those qualities are pos- 
sessed by different tribes, there arc none who 
would be remarkable among Asiatic nations for 
the want ot them. The western tribes, espe- 
cially those of Khorassaun, understand Persian 
much more generally than the Eastern ones do 
Hindostaunee ; and their dress, arms, and habi- 
tations, while tliey retain their national peculiari- 
ties, approach to those of Persia. The cha- 
racter of the people, however, is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the Persians ; and perhaps the 
difference is more striking than that between the 
Eastern Afghauns and the Indians, though that 
also is great. Scattered over an extensive coun- 
try, the Western Afghauns arc too distant from 
each other to acquire either the vices or the habits 
of strife which belong to a crowded population : 
each horde dri\es its flock over its extensive 
lands, or the still wider range of iinapproprialed 
pasture ; without a rival and often without a 
neighbour. In the same manner, each society 
of the fixed inhabitants cultivates the banks of 
a river, or tlic ground commanded bya Cahreez, 
at a distance fioin all other agricultural people ; 
und individuals of those societies are prevented 
from quarrelling about their shares, by the abun- 
dance of waste land, and the facility with which 
the surplus of their population can be provided 
for in pasturage. This thinness of the popu- 
lation, while it retards the progress of the arts 
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of life, is doubtless equally effectual in checking 
the increase of the vices which abound in popu- 
lous countries ; and accordingly we find among 
tlie Western Alghauns a sort of* primitive sim- 
plicity, which reminds us rather of the scriptu- 
ral accounts of* the early ages, than of any thing 
which has been observed by moderns in nations 
where society is still in its infancy. In some 
parts of this tract tlie character of the people 
seems to have undergone some change, in con- 
sequence of the impression made on the govern- 
ments of their tribes by the neighbourhood of 
the monarchy. Among the Glnljies and l)oo- 
raunecs, the hereditary chiefs of the tribes have 
successively foundeil great kingdoms, of which 
tlic latter is known still to subsist. Among the 
Dooraunees, the lieads of clans also form the 
nobility, who enjoy the great offices of the 
court, the state and the army ; and they appear 
in the double character of patriarchal chiefs, and 
of wealthy and powerful noblemen, deriving 
command and influence I’rom the King’s au- 
thority, and from tiicir own riches and magni- 
ficence. In this situation, many of the repub- 
lican institutions of the tribes disappear, but 
other circumstances contribute to preserve the 
importance of the clansmen, and to prevent 
their sinking into entire dependence on their 
lord. A degree of order and tranquillity ic 
secured, superior to what is ever attaitied in 
II 4 
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the democratic tribes ; at the same time that all 
the peculiar virtues of those tribes are preserved ; 
and on the whole, the effect of this kind of 
government on the people who live under it, 
appears to be more favourable than any one wc 
shall have to consider. 

Though the kingdom has passed away from 
the Ghiljies, it has still left its traces, and the 
effect of the former high stations of the Khauns 
is still observable among them ; it is not, how- 
ever, sufficient to prevent anarchy ; and a popu- 
lar government seems gradually to be forming, 
which will take the place of the old aristocracy 
in maintaining the public tranquillity. 

The principal feature in which the Western 
Afghauns differ from the Kaslern, is formed by 
the numerous pastoral tribes. These, though 
they have all some common jioints of resem- 
blance, such as their living in tents, and moving 
with the seasons, differ among themselves in 
other particulars, which will appear in the details. 
The difference principally relates to the distance 
between their summer and winter stations, and 
to the degree in which they combine agriculture 
with pasturage. 

The summer station is called FAlauky and the 
winter station KishUiuky two words which both 
the Afghauns and Persians have borrowed from 
the Tartars. The tents almost universally used 
among the Afghauns are of a kind of black blan- 
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ket, or rather of coarse black camlet, such as is 
used for the same purpose in the greater part of 
Persia. It is called Kizhdce in the Afghaun 
language, Seeahckaudur in Persian, and Karra^ 
ooee in Turkish : both of these last phrases mean 
black tents,’’ the term generally given to them 
by Europeans. 

The tents of the tribes that move little are 
always larger and better than those of the very 
migratory people. 

The latter have often tine tents, which they 
leave at the stations where the climate is most 
severe, carrying lighter ones on their journeys 
to the places where shelter is less required. 

It must not be inferred that all the Western 
Afghauns are shepherds : on the contrary, al- 
though the space given up to pasture may be 
much more extensive than that employed in 
agriculture, yet the number of citizens and vil- 
lagers must, I should imagine, considerably 
exceed that of the wandering hordes. 

Many parts of the country, particularly round 
the cities, are as highly cultivated as any part 
of the world ; in remoter districts some well cul- 
tivated tracts are to be met with, and even the 
most deserted regions afford occasional marks of 
the industry of the husbandmen. 

In treating of this country, I shall begin at 
the west (where the greatest contrast will be 
found to what has been already mentioned), and 
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proceed easiwaid, till, as I approach the division 
formerly described, sonic traces will appear ol’ 
the manners already known to the reader as pe- 
culiar to the Eastern Afghauris. In pursuance 
of this plan, I shall begin with the Dooraunees 
and their southern neighbours the Baraiches and 
Tercens; and then stretcli east with the Ghiljies, 
till I reach the valley of the Caubnl river and 
tlie mountains ofSolimaun. The Cankers, whose 
lands extend iVoin those of the Tereens to the 
mountains just mentioned, will end all the part 
ol* my account which is connected with geogra- 
phy ; and the pastoral and unsettled tribe of 
Nausser will conclude the description of the 
Afghauris. 

The length of tlic country ol the Dooraunees 
may be loosely said tobe iOU miles, and, except 
in the north-west, the general breadth is from 
120 to 110 miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Paropamisau 
mountain^, inluibited by the Eimauks and Haz- 
aui’ehs ; on the west it has a sandy desart of 
various breadth, beyond which are the Persian 
dominions : on tlie south-west it has Seestaun, 
and a desart which separates it iiom Helochis- 
taun : its southern boundary is formed by Sho- 
raiibuk and the hills of Khaujeh Amraun, which 
separate it from the Tereens and Caukers ; and 
on the east it has no natural boundary, but joins 
to the lands of the Ghiljies > into which the 
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valley of Urghcssauii, part of the Dooraunee 
territory, runs for a considerable extent. Tlie 
number of square miles in the Doorau nee couii 
try is probably superior to that in England ; 
but it includes some large spaces of desart, and 
the inhabited country is probably little superior 
to Scotland in extent, and inferior in poj)ulation. 
The population is by no means evenly spread, 
nor is the face of the country through all its 
extent the same. The part which lies west of 
longitude 63’ east (a slip not exceeding seventy 
•or eighty miles in breath), is situated between 
the sandy desart already described ;md the Pa 
ropamisan mountain^, and partakes of the nature 
of botli of those tiacts. In general it consists 
of arid and uncultivated plains, crossed by 
ranges of hills lunning westward from the 
Paropainisan mountains into Persian Khorassaun; 
but, though its general appearance be waste and 
barren, most parts of it supply water and forage 
to the pastoral hordes that frequent it, and it is 
not destitute of many well- watered and pleasant 
valleys, and some fertile plains surrounded by 
mountains. In those tracts are many villages, 
but the only town in this part of the country is 
Furrah, on the river of that name, which was 
once a place of great extent, and is still a con- 
siderable walled town. This appears to be the 
ancient Parra, by which name indeed the Af- 
ghauns still distinguish it. 
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The southern part of the tract I have been 
describing, is by no means so mountainous as 
the northern, and it seems not improbable that 
it may once luive been a fertile region, and may 
have been encroached on by the desart like the 
contiguous country of Scestaun. This opinion 
is supported no less by the magnificent ruins 
which are still to be seen, than by the recorded 
accounts of the fertility and extent of Secstaun, 
to which the tract in question is said to have 
belonged. • 

From longitude 63® east, a tract of very con- 
siderable extent stretches eastward lor upwards 
of two hundred miles to the meridian of Can- 
dahar. Its general breadth is near 100 miles. 
Its boundaries are ill defined, for, on the north, 
the hills sometimes run into the plain, and the 
southern parts of the inha!)ited country are not 
easily distinguished from the desart on which 
they border. The whole extent approaches to 
the nature of a desart. The southern parts are 
sandy, and the northern consist of hard earth, 
mixed sometimes with rocks and even with low 
hills ; but all is equally unproductive : scarce 
a tree is to be found in the whole region, but 
the plains are covered with low bushes^ of 
which the principal are those called jouz and 

* Seestaun in said to have contained 120,000 ploughs. 
For an account of the ruins seen by Captain Christie, sec 
Mr. Kinnier's Geography of Persia. 
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tirkheh by the Afghauns j and two lower bushes 
from which kali is produced. Yet this discou- 
raging abode is by no means destitute of inha- 
bitants. The. banks of the Furrali rood, the 
Khaush rood, and other stri ains, are well cul- 
tivated, and produce wheat, barley, pulse, and 
abundance of excellent melons. Even at a dis- 
tance from the streams, some patches of culti- 
vation are watered by means of C'ahreesses, and 
scarce any part of tlie country, especially of the 
north, is so bad as not to afford herbage and 
water in the cool season to numerous camps of 
Dooraunees who drive their flocks in summei 
into Seeahbund, the country ol the Tymunees. 
There are villages among the cultivated lauds, 
but none of them are large, and certainly the 
mass of the inhabitants are scattered over the 
face ol' the country in tents. Some parts of this 
country also appear to have lost a great deal of 
their fertility. The south-eastern part of it 
contains the brooks of Dohree and Cuddunye, 
which within the last century were considerable 
streams throughout the year, but which arc now 
dry, except in spring. 

The banks of the Helmund, though within 
the tract of which 1 have described the limits, 
must be entirely excepted from all the above 
observations. That river, even after it has left 
the hills, continues to be accompanied on each 
side by a stripe of fertile and cultivated land. 
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the southern part of which forms the singular 
country of Gurmscer. This district occupies a 
hollow, stretching along both banks of the Hel- 
inund from the neighbourhood of Girishk to 
Seestaun. It seems in ancient times to have 
been an extensive territory, and to have been 
ruled by an independent prince ; but it is now 
confined, in general, to a quarter of a mile on 
each side of the river, and its whole breadth no 
where exceeds two miles, beyond which the 
sandy desart extends for many days journey. 
The Gurmseer itself is moist, and sometimes 
even marshy ; many parts of it are cultivated, 
and aftbal plentiful returns to the husbandman. 
In those spots, are castles and fortified villages; 
but the greater part is covered with herbage, 
rushes and tamarisk bushes, among which are 
many camps of shepherds. 

To the northward of the desart tract last 
described is a hilly region, dependent on the 
Paropamisan range. It differs greatly from the 
countries we have hitherto been considering, 
being formed of ranges of hills including fertile 
plains. 'The hills are covered with woods of the 
shneetree, the wild almond, wild fig, wildpomc* 
granate, the oriental plane, and the walnut 
tree. The plains are rich, are well watered by 
cahreezes and springs, and produce abundance 
ot' wheat, barley, and rice, together with mad- 
der and the artificial grasses. The wild trees of 
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the plains are tamarisk and mulberry, and a few 
willows and poplars, but the numerous orchards 
are composed of all the fruit trees of Europe- 
Many pastoral .camps are also foundin this tract, 
probably in the hilly parts of it ; and though it 
contains many good villages, yet a great pro- 
portion even of the agricultural inhabitants live 
in black tents. The climate is always temperate, 
but in winter the northern parts sufler from cold. 
Zemeendawer, the most westerly part of this 
division of the country, deserves particular men- 
tion on account of its fertility. It is joined on 
the north-west by Seeahbund, a mountainous 
region abounding in cool and grassy vallevs, 
which, though it belongs to the 'lymunee Ei- 
mank, requires to be mentioned here, as afford- 
ing a summer retreat to so large a proportion ot 
the Dooraunec shepherds. 

The country round (^andahar is level, natu- 
rally of tolerable fertility, irrigated both by 
water-courses from the rivers and by calireezes, 
and most industriously cultivated. It in conse- 
quence abounds with grain, and its gardens con- 
tain good vegetables and excellent fruit; besides 
melons,* cucumbers, &c. which are cultivated in 
the fields, as is usual in Khorassaiin. Madder, 
assaflctida, spusta (lucerne), and shuftul (a kind 
of clover) are also abundant. The tobacco of 
Candahar has a great reputation. The country 
near the hills is probably ^he most fertile, and 
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that round the town best cultivated ; the country 
to the west is sandy at no great distance from 
the city, and that to the south becomes dry and 
unproductive within a march of Candahar: that 
to the east is fertile and much better cultivated 
than the rest of the valley of the Turnuk, which 
will hereafter be described. 

The principal feature of the south-east of the 
Dooraunee country, which alone remains to be 
described, is the chain of Khaujeh Amraun. This, 
though not a mountain of the first rank, is high 
enough to bear snow for three months, and to be 
cold all the year. It is chiefly inhabited by shep- 
herds wlio belong to the Achukzye clan of Doo- 
raunees. Its summits and sides abound in shnee 
trees and a sort of gigantic cypress, called by the 
Afghauns obushteh. Judging by the wildness 
of the inhabitants, and their predatory habits, one 
would suppose these hills very difficult of access j 
but, though steep on the south-east side, 1 be- 
lieve they slope gradually down to the country 
on their north-west, and are cultivated in different 
places from near the summit to the foot. The 
Dooraunee country, in the direction of this range, 
begins to the nofth-east of Sharaubuk, %here it 
is sandy and unproductive. Further north and 
east, it has well-watered spots among barren hills. 
Of this nature is ftabaut, a tract covered with 
tamarisk, supporting many flocks, and yielding 
some grain. Still further to the north-east, the 
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suucl ceases and is succeeded by a rugged and 
stony country, in which are some streams and 
some plains of tolerable fertility. The most re- 
mai'kable oi’ these is Mnrgha, where is the castle 
of* Ahmed Khauu Noorzye, and which is watered 
by the stream of* Ciiddenye ; most of this tract 
is well adapted to pasture. On the southern 
side of the range of Kliojcii Ainraun, opposite 
to Murgha, lies Toba, an extensive country, the 
west of which belongs to the Achukzyes, while 
the eastern part, which extends almost to Zhobe, 
belongs to the Caukers. To the north of Murgha 
lies Urghessaun, so called from the river which 
waters it. It is a valley of tolerable fertility be- 
tween high iiills. It is full of tamarisks, is par- 
tially cultivated, and contains a considerable 
number of castles belonging to Baurikzye Khauns, 
but by f’ar the greater part of the inhabitants are 
pastoral. It ends to the east in a range of hills, 
which separate it from a high plain, still inhabited 
by Dooraunees, and watered by the upper course 
of the Urghessaun, and by the Sauleh Yesoon, 
i*rom which stream the country receives its name. 
It is well suited to pasture, but little cultivated. 

The nvild animals of the Dooraunce country 
are wolves, hymnas, jackalls, foxes, hares, and 
many kinds of deer and antelope. In the hills 
there are bears and leopards, and in the Gurm- 
seer (on the Helmund) are many wild boars and 
gorekhura or wild asses. The wild birds are 
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eagles, hawks, and some other large birds of prey. 
Swans (in spring), wild geese, and wild ducks, 
storks and cranes, owls, crows, magpyes, pigeons, 
cupks soosees t, quails, &c. &c. The tame 
animals are camels, buffaloes (but not numerous, 
and chiefly to be found on the Helmund and 
near Candahar), horses, ’mules, and asses ; black 
cattle, slicep, and goats, dogs and cats. The 
tame birds are fowls, pigeons, and rarely ducks 
and geese. 

Such is the country of the Dooraiinees, a tribe 
which still lules tlie whole ol‘ the Atghaun na- 
tion, whose government has been obeyed from the 
rieighb<nirhoood of' (he C'asjiiaii Sea to that oi 
the (ianges, and the efl'ects of wliosc jiower has 
been fell over Persia and I'artary, and even at the 
remote capital from which 1 write these pages. 1 

The Dooraiinees were formerly called the 
Abdaiilles, till Almu d Shanh, in consequence of 
a dream of the famous saint at Chumkiince, 
changed it to Dooraunec, and took himself the 
title of Shauh Dooree Dooraun. I have been 
able to learn little or nothing of their earl} 
history : some accounts describe the mountains 
of Toba as their most ancient abode: more 
numerous traditions represent them as having 
descended into the plains of Khorassaun, from 

* Tilt? SciiiU' bird wliicli is called cliicorc by tlic natives, 
and fire-e.iler by the Englisb, in Rengal. 

i A bird of the same sperics with the Inst, but smaller. 

I l*oon:i, (he capital of the Marattas. 
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the mountains of Ghore, which belong to the 
Paropainisan group ; but leave it uncertain 
wlicther that tract was their original seat, and 
by what causes their emigration was * occasioned. 
The tribe is divided into two great branches, 
Zeeruk and Punjpaw; but those divisions are 
now of no use wdiatevcr, excc{)t to disUngnish 
the descent of the diflerent clans : that of Zeeruk 
is reckoned by l‘ar the most honourable. From 
these brandies spring nine dans, of which four 
belong to Zeeruk, and five to Piinjpaw. 

Zeertih. PmijpauK 

Poj)ulzye, K<X)r7ye, 

Allckkozye, Alizye, 

Baurik/yc, Iskhaukzye, 

Atchikzye. Khougaunee, 

Maukoo. 

'fhe Popuizye is the most eminent of these 
dans, as it gives a king to all tlie Afghauns. 
The royal family is sprung I’rom the little divi- 
sion of Suddozye, which had long been the 
Khaunkhail, or head family of the Populzycs, 
and indeed of all the Dooraunces. It is pro- 
bable that the Siiddozyes wxtc tlie eldest branch 

of the Dooraunee tribe, and in consequence pos- 
sessed their superiority from the first I’onnation 
of the society ; but the earliest testimony of 

* Hanwiiy, with great probability, though 1 know not on 
what authority, Htates them to have been settled to the east 
oJ' Heraut early in the ninth century. 

1 ‘2 
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their enjoying it, is a patent from one of the 
first of the Siiffavee kings of Persia, appointing 
the chief of the Siuldozyes to the command of 
the Abdallees. The privileges they enjoyed 
were greater than the patent of a king could 
ever have obtained from such a tribe. Their 
persons were sacred, no retaliation nor punish- 
ment could be inflicted on any of them, except 
by a member of their own family ; nor could 
even the head of the Abdanllies himself pass 
sentence of death upon a Suddozye. This cir- 
cumstance, and the King’s being the head of 
them, have made the Suddozyes be considered 
as a separate clan, though a branch of the 
Populzyes. 

Their principal residence is in the neighbour- 
liood of Sheher Suffa, in the lower part of the 
valley of the Turnuk. Some also reside at Can- 
dahar, and a considerable colony has ibund its 
way to the distant city of Moultan, to which 
they have probably been driven by some poli- 
tical events in their tribe. 

The rest of the Populzyes chiefly reside in the 
hilly country north of Candahar. They are a 
numerous clan, generally reckoned by the most 
moderate natives at twelve thousand * families. 
Though some of them are shepherds, by much 

* I give the numbers of the clans to shew their relative 
importance, and not from any confidence in their individual 
accuiacy. 
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the greater number are engaged in agriculture. 
They are reckoned the most civilized of‘ the 
Dooraunee clans. The grand vizier ought al- 
ways to be a member of the Baumizye division 
of them; and it is from among the Populzyes 
that most of the great officers of state were 
chosen by Ahmed Shauh. 

The next clan to the Populzyes, which it far 
exceeds in numbers, is tlic Baurikzyes. This 
great clan inhabits the country south of‘ C'an- 
dahar, the valley of ITrgiiessaun, tlie banks of 
the Helmund, and tlie dr) plains which that 
river divides. 'J’hose near Candahar, and many 
of those ill Urghessaiin, and on the llclmmid, 
are led by the fertility (j 1‘ tln ir soil to agricnl- 
tnre, and the industry of otliers has even jiro- 
duced cahreezes and cultivation in the midst of 
the desart ; but the greater part of the tribe is 
composed of shepherds. They are a spirited 
jind warlike clan, and, as Futteh Khaun is now 
their chief, they make a much more conspicuous 
figure tlian any other tribe among the Afghauns. 
At present, tlie grand vizier, and almost all 
the great officers of the state, are Baurikzyes, 
and they owe their elevation to the courage and 
attachment of their clan. 

Their numbers arc not less than thirty thou- 
sand families. 

The Atchikzyes were a branch of the Ban- 
rikzyes, but were separated by Ahmed Shauh to 
I 3 
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reduce the formitlable numbers of that clan. 
They are now under a separate chief, and en- 
tirely unconnected with the clan from which 
they spring. They inhabit the range ol'Khojeh 
Ainraiin, from the Lora to the (aiddenye, to- 
gether with some of‘ the adjoining j)lains, and 
arc the wildest of the Dooraunees ; their only 
employments are pasturage and plunder. 

The Noorzyes are equally numerous with the 
Baurikzyes ; but as they are scattered through 
the hills in the west, and the desart tract in tlie 
south, of tlie Dooraunee country, they by no 
means make so great a tiguie in tlie Afghaun 
nation. • They are, however, a martial tribe, 
and those on the frontier towards Seestauii rind 
constant exercise for their (‘ourage and entcr- 
prizc, in the mutual depredations in which they 
are engaged with the Heloche borderers. Almost 
the whole of them are shepherds, who spend the 
winter in the grassy spots which are I'ound in 
the barren region they inhabit, and who retire 
in the middifc of s])ring to Seeahbiind. 

The Alizyes inhabit Zemeendawer, and are 
mostly agricultural. Their numbers are rated 
at fifteen thousand I’amilies. 

The Alekkozycs arc only ten tliousand fami- 
lies. In their country and habits, they resemble 
the clan last mentioned, from which they arc 
separated by the Helmund. 

The Iskhaukzyes live between Zemeendawer 
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and the desart, and their country shares the 
characters of those on whicli it borders ; being 
liiliy and fertile on the north, and flat and barren 
on the south. The people are employed in 
equal numbers on agriculture and pasturage. 
Their numbers are about ten thousand families. 

The Maiikoos and Khougaunees are small 
clans, who have no distinct lands ; many live at 
Candahar, and some are mixed wiili the Noor- 
/yes. I'hey used to have sef)arate duels, but 
none have been appointed since tlie commence- 
ment of the present troubles in the state, and 
tlie clans are likely soon to be extinguished. 

Tliougli the lands allotted to the Doorauriee 
elans are separated and (U‘lined as above de- 
scribed, the chins by no means live unmixed 
with each other, like ditfereiit tribes ; on the 
contrary, men of one clan ficquently acquire 
lands by fiiireliase, or by grants in the midst ot’ 
another ; and some countries, as the Cnirniseer, 
and the country round Candahar, are inhabited 
by almost all the clans in nearly equal pro- 
portions. 

The whole population of the Dooraunee coun- 
try may safely be estimated at 800,000 souls. It 
may perhaps approach to a million, but on such 
subjects it is difficult to speak with confidence. 
The J^ooraunees tliemselves must be reckoned 
considerably more than half. It is universally as- 
serted that Naudir Shauh numbered the tribe, 
i 4 
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when he was fixing their lands and the proportion 
of* men they were to furnish, and found them to 
consist of sixty thousand families ; but, sup- 
posing such a census to have been made, it must 
have fallen much under the real numbers, as 
many persons, of the shepherds especially, must 
have been overlooked. The Dooraunees have 
certainly been in a flourishing situation since 
that time, and their circumstances have been 
very favourable to the increase of their popula- 
tion ; so that the number of 100,000 families 
must now be considered as within bounds. 

The government of the Dooraunees differs 
widely from that of the republican tribes 1 have 
already described, though it is evident that it 
has originally been framed on the same model. 

The difference seoins chiefly to be occasioned 
by the more immediate connection of the Doo- 
raunces with the King, and by the military 
tenure on whicli they hold their lands. The 
King is the hereditary chief of the tribe, and 
this circumstance derives ))eculiar importance 
from the veneration in which the Dooraunees 
hold the house ofvSuddozye. He is also their 
military commander, and that more effectually 
than is the case in the other tribes. With these 
last, the military service which they owe to the 
crown is an innovation, introduced after they 
had occupied their lands, which they had con- 
quered or brought under cultivation without aid 
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from any external power, and without an ac- 
knowledgment of dependence on any superior; 
but the lands of the Dooraunees were actually 
given to them on condition of military service, 
and the principal foundation ot* ** their right to the 
possession is a grant of the King, The whole 
of their own country had been conquered by 
Naudir Shauh, and part of it was restored, with 
a large portion of that of the Ghiljies, on the 
express condition, that they should furnish a 
horseman for every plough ; and the perform- 
ance of this engagement to the Persian monarch 
has ever since been exacted by the Afghann 
dynasty which has succeeded to his rights and 
pretensions. 

The officers of the horse thus raised are the 
civil magistrates of the country allotted to main- 
tain them *, and this system is reconciled to that 


• So fur the system resembles that adopted by tlu* empe- 
ror for his Hungarian frontier, and thus described by Mr. 
I’ownson : This long tract of land which surrounds Hun- 

“ gury on the south and on the east, has about /)‘20,()00 inha- 
bitunts, the fifth part of which is military. It is divided 
“ into five principal divisions, os those of the Banat, of 
Croatia, of Dalmatia, of Sclavonia, and of Transylvania : 
“ these are again divided into provinces or regimental 
“ districts, and these into companies. As this is quite a 

** militar)i government, there arc no civil magistrates, but 
** military ones : a regimental district may be considered as 
“ a country, and it has, instead of a lord lieutenant, a co- 
** loncl ; and a district of a company, which may be consi- 
dered as a processus, instead of a judex nobtlium, .i 
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of the Oolooss government, by making the 
military divisions correspond to those of the 
tribe, and by maintaining all the relations of the 
hereditary chiefs ; thus the head of a clan com- 
mands the troops which it furnishes, and the 
subordinate officers are the Mulliks and Mushirs 
of khails and subdivisions under him, each com- 


“ captain ; and so likewise with the inferior officers, who 
supply tlie places of inferior civil magistrates.’* This plan, 
however, wus adopted by the Hungarian government us a 
check to the‘en(;roachracnth of the Turks. Its object was 
to secure the zealous service of a warlike body particularly 
interested ij; the defenee of the frontit r. 'I’liat of the Doo- 
raunee government, on the contrary, wms merely taken up 
as a convenient way of paying part of tin army for geiieruJ 
service. For tliese reasons, the go vcrnuicnl of Hungary is 
strict in ju’ON iding I'or the actual residence of even holder of 
land: it also provides fur the actual serviei* of the holder's 
sons, and it forhitls the transfer of the land without express 
permission. The Dooraunee government, on the contrary, 
shews no anxiety on any of these heads, which it leaves to 
the discretion of individuals, Hesidencc is no object, and 
transfer does not signify, vviiere all the population is military, 
and where there is none of that discipline wliich renders it »o 
desirable to retain an old soldier. The government by tribes 
among tlic Dooraunees, constitutes the principal contrast 
between them and the land-holders on the Hungarian 
frontier; and, even with them, the character of an officer is 
not quite sunk in that of a head of a tribe. The heads of 
Dooraunee clans are called by the military title of Sirdar 
(general), while those of the other tribes have thatof Khaun 
(chieftain): the former referring to their rank in the King’s 
arnay, and the latter to their hereditary relation to their tribe. 
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nfianding the contingent of his own portion of 
the Oolooss. 

It is obvious that this military command must 
render the power of the Sirdars greater than 
that of the chiefs of otlier tribes, and their 
authority is further strengthened by 1 he wealth 
and splendour which they derive from the situ- 
ations about the court, where all great olKces 
are in the hands of Dooraunees. As these 
advantages are conferred by the King, it might 
be expected that the Sirdars would be kept by 
them in a state of entire subservience to the 
government ; and this is rendered the more na- 
tural, as tlie people hold their lands direetl} of 
the crown, and consequently have not that 
dependence on their chiefs wliich characterized 
the feodal system. The independence of the 
Sirdars is, however, maintained by the influence 
over their clans, which they derive from their 
birth, and from the patriarchal institutions of 
the Alghaum tribes. This is at once sufficient 
to establish their importance, for the dynasty of 
Suddozyc is mainly upheld by the Dooraunees, 
and the crown would be transferred without a 
struggle from one member of it to another by a 
general combination of that tribe; consequently 
the King is in a great measure dependent on 
the good will of the Dooraunee chiefs, and is 
obliged to conciliate that order by bestowing on 
it a large portion of power and honour, though 
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in reality he views it with jealousy, and is con* 
tinually employed in indirect attempts to under- 
mine it. The powers of the parties are pretty 
nearly balanced. In disputed successions, the 
chief may often lead liis clan to the candidate 
for whom he is best disposed, yet no Dooraunec 
clan has ever risen against the family of Suddo- 
zye on account of the personal injuries or dis- 
gust of its Sirdar : on the other hand, though 
the King has been known to exercise the power 
of nominating men not descended from the 
head family to be Sirdars, and even of appoint- 
ing a man of one clan to be Sirdar of another ; 
yet in these cases he seems to have pushed liis 
authority further than the Dooraunees were 
willing to submit to : chiefs, so appointed, were 
obeyed with reluctance, and the clan waited 
impatiently for a rebellion headed by a Suddo- 
zye, to throw off’ their new chief, and the King 
who appointed him, and to receive their here- 
ditary Khaun with open arms. The clans near 
Candahar probably look up most to the King, 
while those who inhabit remote and unfre- 
quented countries (as the Noorzyes and the 
Atchikzyes), are more attached to their Sirdars. 
Even in those tribes, the Sirdar derives a great 
part of his power from the King, but he exer- 
cises it subject to less control, than the chiefs of 
tribes near the royal residence, and he is less 
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apt to be eclipsed, or set aside, by the imme- 
diate intervention of* the sovereign. 

The effect of this competition is highly favour- 
able to the happiness of the people. It is of 
great consequence both to the King and the 
nobles to obtain popularity ; and, consequently, 
although particular circumstances have invested 
the government of the Dooraunees with powers 
unknown to those of other tribes, yet there are 
few communities w^here the wishes and opinions 
of the governed are more attended to. Among 
other privileges, they are exempt from all pay- 
ment of revenue, itself tlic great source of op- 
pression in Asiatic nations. No troops arc 
allowed to maraud in their lands, or indeed in 
any part of Afghaun Khorassaun. The only 
shape in which they feel the government, is in 
its demands for the service of their fixed con- 
tingent of troops, and in its interposition to 
preserve the public peace, by which they are 
themselves the principal gainers. 

Each of the great clans of the Dooraunees is 
governed by a Sirdar, chosen by the King out 
of the head family. The subdivisions are under 
Khauns appointed out of their head families by 
the Sirdars ; and the Mulliks and Mushirs of the 
still smaller divisions are, in most cases, elected 
from the proper families by the people, subject 
to the Sirdar's approval ; but in others, appoint- 
ed by the Sirdar, with some regard to the wishes 
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of the people. When different subdivisions live 
in one village, they have separate quarters, and 
each lives under its own Mullik or Mushir ; but 
none of the dissensions between quarters, which 
have been shewn to rage among the Eusofzyes, 
are ever known here, and all live in harmony, 
like people of one family. 

The powers of the various chiefs among the 
Dooraunees, though very efficient as far as they 
go, are simple, and the occasion for exercising 
them is limited, compared to those of tribes 
more independent on the King. There are no 
wars with other tribes, nor disputes between 
clans ol^ the same tribe, in which the chiefs can 
shew tlicir importance by directing the oper- 
ations of their people ; nor have tlieir clans any 
of those subjects for consultation and debate, in 
which the chiefs of independent tribes display 
their policy and their influence. "J^he general 
tranquillity is secured by the King's govern- 
ment, and the duties of the vSirdars and Khauns 
are confined to tlie adjustment of disputes be- 
tween individuals. When these cannot be made 
up by the mediation of tlie elders, they arc 
brought before the Jeerga by the Mullik, and 
its decrees arc, if necessary, supported by the 
Sirdar. Mulliks of other quarters, and even 
of other villages, sometimes assist at these 
Jeergas. 

Though the spirit of revenge for blood is no 
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]es8 felt here than elsewhere, yet retaliation is 
much repressed by the strength of the govern- 
ment. The Dooraunees, however, never put a 
man to death for killing anotlier in expiation of 
a murder previously committed ; as long as the 
murders on both sides are equal, they think 
natural justice satisfied, though thc}'^ banish the 
second murderer, to preserve the quiet of their 
own society. If the offended party complains 
to the Sirdar, or if* he hear§ of a murder com- 
mitted, he first endeavours to bring about a 
compromise, by offering the Klioon Behan, or 
price of blood ; but if* the injured party is 
inexorable, the Sirdar lays the affair before the 
King, who orders the (^anzy to try it ; and, if 
the criminal is convicted, gives him iq) to be 
executed by the relations of tJie deceased. This 
last mode of adjustment through the Sirdar, is 
the most usual near towns, and in civilised parts 
of the country. Private revenge prevails most 
in the camps of shepherds, who wander in the 
hills and desarts, remote from all seats of autho- 
rity and of justice ; but even these disputes sel- 
dom go beyond regular encounters with sticks 
and stones ; and throughout all the Dooraunees, 
blood is scarcely ever shed in domestic quarrels; 
it is looked on as flagitious to draw on a country- 
man ; and a tradition even exists of* an oath im- 
posed on the people of the tribe by the Suddozyes 
of ancient days, which bound them for ever to 
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abstain from the use of s words id disputes among 
themselj^es. 

Civil disputes are either settled by the elders 
of the village, and the friends of the parties, by 
the arbitration of Moollahs ; or by the decision 
of the nearest Cauzy. When the Sirdar or other 
chief is absent from the tribe, his duties are per- 
formed by a Naib, or deputy, of his own appoint- 
ing, generally a brother or a son, but always a 
near relation. Whpn the King is not in the 
Dooraunee country, his place is supplied by the 
prince who has the government of Candahar. 

I have mentioned that the Dooraunees are 
partly pastoral, and partly agricultural ; this, of 
course, makes a difference in the habits and 
manner of life of different parts of the tribe. 
I shall first describe those who live in villages, 
taking my observations generally from the neigh- 
bourhood of Candahar. 

It is a common form of the Dooraunee villages, 
to have four streets leading into a square in the 
centre. There is sometimes a pond, and always 
some trees in this space, and it is here that the 
young men assemble in the evenings to pursue 
their sports, while the old men look on, and 
talk over the exploits of their youth, or theii 
present cares and occupations. 

The houses are constructed of brick, burnt or 
unbumt, and cemented with mud, mixed with 
cliopt straw. The roofs are sometimes terraces 
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i Mi iaiiB, but fiir lUore llequentlj are com* 
posed of three dr four low domes bridk join-, 
ing to one another. An opening is left in the 
centre of one of the domes, and over it is a 
chimney made of tiles, to keep out the rain. 
This sort of rOof is recommended by its re- 
quiring no wood for rafters, a great consider- 
ation in a country where timber is so scarce. 
Most dwelling houses have but one room, about 
twenty feet long and twelve broad. 

There are two or three out-houses adjoining 
to the dwelling-house, built exactly in the same 
manner, and designed for the sheep and cattle ; 
for the hay, straw, grun, firewood, and imple- 
ments of husbandly. Most houses have a little 
court-yard in front of the door, where the family 
often sit when the weather is hot. The room- is 
spread with Gulieems*, over which are some 
felts for sitting on. The villages are generally 
surrounded with orchards, containing all the 
fruit trees of Europe, and round them are 
scattered a few mulberry trees, poplars, planes, 
or other trees, of which the commonest are one 
called Marandye, and another tree, with broad 
leaves, called Purra. 

The sbops in the Dooraunee villages are gene- 
raWy very few, and are never kept by Afghauns, 

* A kind of woollen carpet without nap, generally striped 
with different fhades of red, or with red and some oUier 
( olour. 
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For instance, in the village of Bulledee, Hear 
Candahar, which comuts of about two hundred 
houses, there fre thre^alw^ where grain, sugar, 
and other i^jUtableB ere sdd } on^ frnit shop ; and 
one shop ^a^e knives, scissars, d|ipi>8, looking- 
glasses, an^ such articles are to he hid. There 
is a carpenter almost in every village/ as well as 
a blacksmith, and apmetimes a weaver or two ; 
the nearer to the dty, the fewer are the arti/ans. 
Cloths are made by the women, who sometimes 
also weave blankets. Theiie is at least ono 
mosque in every Dooraunee village, and often 
more I l^e Moollah who reads prayers in it, re- 
ceive^ a portion of grain from every man in the 
village, besides what he earns by teaching chil- 
dren to read. 

In most villages, and generally in the square 
(where there is one), is a public apartment, where 
all the men of the village assemble to converse 
and amuse themselves. 

The chief occupation of all the villagers is 
agriculture. Tliey sow their great harvest (w hicli 
is of wheat, barley, and some other grains) in 
November, and reap it early in June ; another 
harvest, cluefly of pulse, is then sown, and is 
reaped in the end of S^tember. Melons, cu- 
cumbers, &c. are also sowi in June, and the 
artificial grasses in spring t afi is irrigated. * 

* The seasons vary with the situation of the lands, those 
1 have mentioned refer to Candahar, 
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Their stock is chiefly bullocks lor agriculture, 
of‘ which every family has three or four })air ; 
most men have sheep which supply them with 
mutton, milky and wool ; they have also some 
cows for milk. The sheep are driven to the hills 
or wastes in the morning, and return at night. 
Some who are more given up to pasturage, go 
out in summer with their flocks to the hills, 
where they liv^e in tents ; in winter they And 
abundance of herbage in the plains. The beasts 
of burden most used are asses, but camels are 
always used for long journeys, and man^ are 
kept to be hired out to merchants. Horses and 
mules are also bred, particularly m the country 
of the Iskhaukzyes. 

The better sort of Dooraunees have tlieir lands 
cultivated by lluzgurs, by hired labourers, or 
by slaves. They act themsedves as siiperinlcnd- 
aiits, often putting their hand to any work where 
they are wanted, like middling fanners in Kng- 
land. The poorer Dooraunees are often Buz- 
gurs, but seldom labourers, that employment 
falling chiefly to the l^aujiks, or to the Afghaun 
Humsauyehs. 

A large proportion of the husbandmen live in 
tents, which are either of black blanket, as 
will be soon described, or of thick black felt, 
supported by twigs twisted together, and bent 
over, so as to form an arch. The agricultural 
families, who live in teats, do not move beyond 

Q 
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their own lands, and that only for the benefit 
of a clean spot, or to be near the part of‘ the 
grounds where the cultivation of the season is 
chiefly carried on. 

Almost every village surrounds, or joins to, 
the castle of a Khaun. These castles are encom- 
passed by a wall of no strength, and generally 
intended more for privacy than defence. They, 
however, have sometimes round towers at the 
corners ; and, when inhabited by great lords, 
they sometimes mount swivels on the walls, and 
ha\easmall garrison, besides the relations and 
immediate retinue of the Khaun, who, in gene- 
ral, are their only inhabitants. They are built 
in a square, the inside of which is lined with 
buildings : on one side is the great hall, and 
other apartments of the Khaun, on the others 
are lodgings for his relations, his servants and 
dependants, store-houses for his propert}, and 
stabling for his horses. The open space in the 
centre is usually a mere bare court-yard, but, in 
some instances, it contains a little garden. Tlie 
principal gardens are always on the outside of 
the castle, and the flocks, and herds of horses 
or camels, which belong to the Khaun, are kept 
at distant pastures, and attended by servants 
who live in tents. 

At one of the gates ol every castle, is a Meh- 
maiinkhanneh, or house of guests, where tra- 
vellers are euterlained, and where the people oi 
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the village often come, to talk with the strangers, 
and hear the news. 

The Khaim’s apartments are furnished accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country ; and though, 
as may be expected, the poorer Khaims live in 
great simplicity, yet the richer have rooms 
painted with various patterns, and sjin^id with 
fine carpets and felts. 

'Fhe Khauns themselves (I liere speak of the 
common run of Khauns over tlu' country) ap- 
pear to be sober, decent, moderate men, who, 
tlioiigh very plain, have still horses and servants, 
and are superior to tlie common Uooraunecs 
ill dress and manners. They are generally an 
industrious and respectable set of men, attached 
to agriculture, and anxious to improve their 
lands, treating their inferiors with mildness 
and good-will, and regarded by them with re- 
spect and esteem. 

The title of Khauii is never given in public 
documents, biit to the nobles wdio hold it by 
the King’s patent ; but the courtesy of the coun- 
try gives it to the description of men 1 have 
l>een mentioning ; as the title of Laird (Lord) 
in Scotland is given to a class of country gentle- 
men, who, in their rank in society, and their 
relation to the common people, bear no slight 
resemblance to the petty Khauns of the Doo- 
raunees. 

Before I quit the agricultural part of tlie 
K 3 
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Dooraunces, 1 ought to say sometliing of tlie 
Taiijiks, and oilier people, not belonging to 
the tribe who, for the most part, reside with 
this class of the community. 

The Taujiks bear a large proportion to the 
Uooraunees themselves. 

Neither they nor the Afghaun Humsauyehs 
jiay liny tax, or are subject to tlie servitude to 
which the Eiisofzyos have reduced their Fakeers; 
iliey are not considtTed as equals, but the su- 
periority claimed by the Dooraunees, rests 
ratlier on their more noble descent, and superior 
courage, than on any legal advantage they pos- 
sess in {he society. 

The Afghaun Humsauyelis mix well with the 
Dooraunees, and, as they never come among 
them overburdened with property, tlicy are in a 
situation rather to jirofit by their Iiospitality, 
than to suffer by their rapacity. 

The pastoral part of the Dooraunee population 
is cliiefly to be found in the hilly tract between 
Heraut anti Seestaun, and in the waste plains of 
the south. The jieople to the south-east of 
Candahar are also much employed in pasturage. 
There are other shepherds in many of the agri- 
cultural parts of the country, as there aie hus- 
bandmen in those most devoted to pasture. 

The moving tribes north of Candahar remain 
in the plains in winter, and retire to the hills in 
summer ; those south of Candahar find a refuge 
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from the heat in the hills of Toba ; but the 
greatest emigrants are tlie tribes beyond the 
Helmund, who almost universally retire to Seeah- 
bund and Bauyaghuz, in the Paropamisan moun- 
tains, before the middle of‘ spring. After that 
period, scarce an inhabitant is to be met with 
in the plains. This emigration lasts tor three 
or lour months. 

All the shepherds, with the exception of those 
on the Upper Helmund, live in Kiziulees, or 
black tents, which it is, therefore, necessary 
now to describe more jiarticiilarly. 

The Kizhdees of the common people are from 
twenty to twenty-fiv^ feet long, ten or twelve 
feet broad, and eight or nine teet high. They 
are supported by a row of poles, generally three 
in number, and arc pitched like common tents, 
in such a manner that the lowest part of the 
cloth which forms the roof, is four or five feet 
from the ground. This space is closed by a 
curtain, which hangs down from the edge of 
the roof, and is tied to tent pins driven into the 
ground for the purpose. They aie composed of 
coarse black camlet, sometimes single, and some-^ 
times double, which affords excellent shelter 
from the weather ; the threads of the blanket 
swell as soon as they arc wetted, so that its 
texture, naturally close, soon becomes iinper- 
vious to rain. 

The tents ol‘ Khauiis, and of people in good 
K f 
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circumstances, are of a Superior description trt 
this, being large enough to contain a numerous 
assembly, and so high, as easily to admit a camel. 
Many of the Dooraunees line their tents with 
felt, which makes a much more comfortable re- 
sidence in winter, and the floors of all are spread 
with Giilleems and felts. The tents of the 
common people are divided by a curtain, into 
an apartment for the men and another for the 
Women ; and the poorest Dooraunees have at 
least one other tent for their sheep. Besides 
these, the poor erect temjmrary huts of basket 
work, plaistercd with mud, for their sheep ; and 
some of the Humsauyehs themselves inhabit 
similar dwellings. A common Kizhdee costs 
about two toinauns, or four pounds Sterling. 

The camps consist of from ten to flfty tents ; 
one hundred is a number very unusually large. 
They pitch in one or two lines, according to 
their number, and the nature of* the ground. 
The Mullik’s tent is in the middle of the line. 
To the west of every camp is a space marked 
out with stones, which serves for a mosque, and 
at some distance there is of ten a tent for guests. 

A large camp is called a Khail, and a small 
one Keel lee. 

The above is their order of encampment in 
winter, when they pitch their camps around the 
castles of their chiefs. At that season they drive 
their flocks to a distance to pasture, and eke out 
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tlieir green forage with hay, straw, vine leaves, 
and other dry fodder. In the cold parts of the 
country, they ollen trust almost entirely to this 
sort of food, .and to such plants as the sheep can 
browse on among the snow . The greater part 
of the sheplierds of those tracts, however, de- 
scend into the plains in winter, oi retire into 
sheltered valleys, and feed their flocks on the 
sunny sides of the hills. 

In sjiring, when grass is plenty in all places, 
and the season for lambing renders it inconve- 
nient to drive the flocks far frr)m home, the 
shepherds break up their camps and disperse 
over the country, pitching by twos and threes, 
wherever they meet with an agreeable spot. 
Many such spots are found in the beginning ol 
spring, even in the worst parts of the Dooraunee 
country; and the neighbourhood of the high hills 
especially affords many delightful retreats in 
sefjuestcrcd valleys, or in green meadows on the 
boi ders of running streams. 

I'he delight with which the Dooraunecs dwell 
on the description ol the happy days spent in 
these situations, and the regrets which are ex- 
cited by the remembrance of them, when in 
I list ant countries, can only be believed by those 
■ vho have seen them ; while the enthusiasm with 
which they speak of the varieties of scenery 
tiuough which they pass, and of the beauties 
uid pleasures of spring, is such as one can 
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scarce hear from so unpolished a people without 
surprise. 

Though these camps are so small, and situated 
in such retired situations, we must not suppose 
that their inhabitants live in solitude. Many 
other camps are within read), and the people 
belonging to them ol’ten meet to hunt, by 
chance or by appointment. Sheep-shearing feasts 
and ordinary enteilainments also bring men of 
different camps together ; and they are besides 
often amused by the arrival of’ an itinerant 
tradesman, *a wandering ballad-singer, or a 
traveller who avails himself of their known 
hospitality. 

This sort of life is perhaps seen in most pei- 
fection in the summer of Toba, which belongs 
to the Atchikzycs. That extensive district is 
diversified and well-wooded. The grass is ex- 
cellent and abundant, and is mixed with a pro- 
fusion of flowers : and the climate is so mild 
as scarcely to render shelter necessary either by 
night or day. This agreeable country is covered 
in summer with camps of Dooraunees and Te- 
reens, who all live on the most friendly terms, 
visiting at each other’s camps, and making fre- 
quent hunting parties together. They often invite 
each other to dinner at their camps, where the 
strangers repair in their best clothes, and are re- 
ceived with more ceremony and attention than 
is usual in the more familiar intercourse of imme- 
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diate neighbours. On these occasions, com- 
panies of twelve or fifteen assemble to dine in 
the open air, pass the evening witli part of the 
night in games, dancing, and songs, and sepa- 
rate without any ol‘ the debauchery and conse- 
quent brawls which so often disturb the merri- 
ment of' the common people in other countries* 
Tiieir fare at that period is luxurious to their 
taste : lamb is in season, and cooroot maust t, 
curds, cream, cheese, butter, and every thing 
that is produced from inillv, are in abundance. 
Thus llic} pass the summer; at last winter ap- 
proaches, snow begins to fall on the tops of the 
lulls, and the sliepherds disperse to their distant 
countries, to Urghessaun, to Pisheen, to Kabaul, 
and to the borders of the desart. 

Yet this peaceful and sociable disposition 
must not be imagined to animate the pastoral 
tribes on all occasions : those wlio inhabit the 
I’rontier towards Persia and Belochistaun, are 
fierce and active in their border wars. Even the 
Atchikz^es, whose country is the scene of the 
tranquil and simple life 1 have been describing, 
iue the most warlike, and by lar the most pre^ 
datory of the Doorauiice tribe. This may seem 
inconsistent, but it is by no means the first in^ 

* 'riu* hardened eurd already dt'bcrihed. 

t A sort of soft curd, which is sliphtly acid, but very 
aj?recablc* to the taate. It is <-alled dhye in India, and yourt 
in Turkey. 
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stance of the union of a predatory and martial 
spirit with the innocence of a pastoral life, and 
even with a great degree of sensibility to the 
charms of romantic scenery and of social enjoy- 
ment. All Greece, in the age of Homer, fur- 
nished examples of the same apparent incon- 
sistency. The Scottish border, in modern times, 
bore the same character, and the songs of its 
inhabitants, alternately exult in the pillage and 
havoc of a Ibray, and breathe the softest and ten- 
derest sentiments of love and purity. Even the 
Arcadians themselves, from whom we draw all 
our notions of the golden age of‘ shepherds, were 
a warHke race, and it was the mutual depredations 
of the little cantons into which Arcadia was 
divided, that at length drove her shepherds from 
their flocks and mountains to the safety of walled 
towns. * 

To return to the composition of Dooraunee 
camps ; each camp is composed of' men of one 
family, but there are in each a number of Hum- 
sauyehs, chiefly Caukers and Ghiljies. "l"hey 
have sometimes Taujiks, and more frequently 
Eimauks, among them, who work as smiths, 
carpenters, and (metayers) buzgurs. The ex- 
istence of these last in the camps may seem sur- 

• 1 hope 1 shall not be understood to represent the Af- 
ghauns, as at all resembling the Arcadians of Pastoral 
Poetry. 
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prising ; but all the moving liorcles of Doorau- 
iiees cultivate a little ground, and they leave the 
charge of it to their buzgurs while they are 
absent from . their own country. They even 
carry on a little liusbandry at their eilauks or 
summer stations, but it does not seem to go 
iiuicli beyond raising melons and a very small 
quantity of grain. 

They all give a share of the increase of their 
flocks to the person in whose lands they encamp 
while out of their own country. 

Far the greatest part of their flocks consist in 
sheep. They also keep goats, the numbers of‘ 
which tue great or small in proportion to the 
sheep, as the country is more or less hilly. In 
some parts, one third of the flock is com}>osed 
of’ goats, in others they onl) keep a lew goats to 
lead the sheep in grazing. Those near the 
desart, and tliosc in easy circuinstanees, have 
camels on which they carry their tents and 
baggage ; they sell the males and retain the 
females for breeding. 'The poor use bullocks 
and asses. Almost every man has a horse, 
and a great number of them keep greyhounds. 
The men have very little employment: one man, 
or two at most, arc enough to take care of all 
the sheep of a camp, and even this is often done 
by a shepherd hired from among the Hiiin- 
sauyehs. Their little cultivation is carried on 
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by Bazgiirs, who are generally Humsauyehs 
also. Their busiest time is in spring: the flocks 
arc then sent out to feed at night, and require 
twice tlie usual number of slicpherds : it is then 
also that they have tlieir lambs to take care of, and 
their sheep to shear ; but these labours are of no 
long duration. They shear the sheep again in 
the end of autumn. During their inarches, 
which never exceed five or six miles, they have 
their cattle to load and drive, and their tents to 
pitch ; but all in-door work is done by the 
women, who also make their clothes, and often 
weave their gulleeins, the camlet for their tents, 
and a showy kind of rug which they use for 
covering horses. Most of their caps, boots, ?:c. 
&c. arc purchased in the towns, whither some 
of the shepherds repair occasionally to sell 
their croot and clarified butter, ihcir felts and 
blankets, and their lambs and lie-cainels. 

Having detailed the points in whicli the inha- 
bitants of villages and those ol‘ camps difler 
from each other, I resume the description of 
those which they have in common. 

The people about towns, most of those in 
villages, and all those of the shepherds who arc 
in easy circumstances, wear a dress nearly re- 
sembling that of Persia ; which, though not very 
convenient, is remarkably decorous, and with 
the addition of a beard, gives an appearance of 
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gravity and respectability to the lowest of the 
common people.* See Plate VI II. 


* It consists of a rotton shirt, over which is a tunic sitting 
close to the body ; with skirts renching half way down 
h'g, wliich come quite round and cross each other in fVotit. 
This is called the ulkhaulik. It ii generally made of chintz, 
and that of Musulipatam, which comes from India by the 
circuitous channel of Persia, is most admired: over this is 
a tunic called the kubba, shi^d very like the oliier, and 
either made of a coarse brcwir woollen cloth, or of a ^ery 
strong cloth made of cotton, ii^d called kudduck. This 
upper garment is sometimes dt a bright colour, but gene* 
rally dark, and bottle green is the commonest colour. It is 
tied across the breast, but the stniigs are concOalod, and 
n row of covered silk buttons runs down one side 
front with a row of silk loops oti the other, though at much 
too great a distance to button. The sleeves are clobcd with 
a long row of buttons and loops whic^ run up the inside of the 
arm* They wear wide coloured trowsers of silk or cotton, 
short stockings in winter, and Persian shoes, which are round 
and broad at the toes and nuirow towards the heels: they 
are shod ^4itli iron like (ierman hoots, and the inner part, on 
which the heel rests, has a piece oi wood to fit it, covered 
with a thin plate of ivory, in which some figures arc inlaid in 
black. The shoes are made of bro\\ n leather well tanned. 

The head-dress is a cap, about si\ inches high, made of 
quilted silk or chintz: there an* tuo ways of making this 
cap, one of which is represented in Plate JI. and the other 
in Plate VIII. 

A loongee or a coarse shawl is always worn round the 
waist as a girdle, and the old men often twist another 
loongee round their caps like a turban. 

Many people of the lower order wear the nikhaulik dr 
under tunic only, without the cubba, and all wear a cloak 
over the rest of their dress : in summer it is made of some 
light cloth, and in winter of sheep-skin or felt. 
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The poorer Dooraunees, particularly among 
the shepherds, wear the wide shirt and mantle 
represented in Plate (II.) 

The poor only change their clotlies on Fri- 
days, and often only every other Friday; but 
they bathe once a week at least, and their 
prayers require them to w^ash their faces, beards, 
hands, and arms, many times in the course of 
every day. 

The little Khauns over the country wear the 
Persian dress, their cubbas or coats are made of 
silk, sattin, or a mixture of silk and cotton 
called gvmnsoot, and sometimes of brocade ; 
and they all wear shawl girdles, and a shawl 
round their cap. Their cloaks also are of broad 
cloth, often red, or of silk of different colours. 

The food of the rich is nearly the same as that 
of the same class in Persia, fiit, highly-spiced 
pilaws, various kinds of ragouts, and joints of 
meat stewed in rich sauces. Most luiropeans, 
I think, would relish this cookery ; but I have 
heard the mixture of sweet things with all sorts 
of dishes in Persia complained of, and I suppose 
the same objection applies here. Their drink is 
sherbet, which is made of various fruits, and some 
kinds of it are very pleasant. 

The food of the common people is bread, 
cooroot, clarified butter, and occasionally flesh 
and cheese. The slieplierds, and the villagers. 
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in spring, also use a great deal of curds, cheese, 
milk, cream, and butter. * They also eat vege- 
tables, and a great deal ol‘ fruit. Those in camps 
only get melons, but the settled inhaliitants have 
all our best English fruits. 

The shepherds cat much more butcher’s meat 
than the liusbandmen ; even these have it occa- 
sionally, and no entertainment is ever given with- 
out flesh. Mutton is the kind most generally 
eaten. They eat it fresh in summer, but in 
winter they have a sort of smoke-dried flesh, 
whicli they call Laiind, or Lundye. fhey 
almost universally boil their meat, and make a 
very palatable soup, which is eaten with bread at 
‘the beginning of their dinner. When they vary 
from this standing dish, they stew their meat 
with onions, or make it into pilaw. Some of 
the shepherds liuve a way of baking mutton like 
that used in the South-sea islands. They cut 
tlie meat into j)ieces, and enclose it in the skin 
of the sheep, which they put into a hole in the 
earth, and surround with red-hot stones. Meat 
thus dressed is said to be juicy and well tasted. 

I describe the dress and Ibod in so much detail, 

* The clarified butter keeps hinf* without spoiling. 'I'he 
cream is either common cream, or a preparation called 
Kymuuk, which is made from boiled milk, and is something 
like clouted cream. The bread is generally leavened and 
baked in oveii.s, of vibicli there is one in eveiy house and 
tent. 'J'lle^ also eat unleavened bread toasted on an iron 
plate, like what is used for oat cakes in Scotland. 

VOl.. II. L 
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because it is applicable, with some modifications, 
to all the Western Afghauns. 

The appearance of the Dooraunees is prepos- 
sessing; they are stout men, with good com- 
plexions, and fine beards, of which they always 
encourage the growth, though the young men 
clip them into shape ; they always shave a stripe 
down the middle of the head, and most men crop 
the remainder ; some, however, wear long curls, 
and some of the shepherds allow their hair to 
grow to its full length all over their heads. 

There is great Variety of feature among the 
Dooraunees ; som#4wive round plump faces, and 
some have traits in no way strongly marked ; 
but most of them have raised features, and high 
cheek-bones. Their demeanour, though manly, 
is modest, and they never discover either fero- 
city or vulgarity. 

They never go armed, except on journeys, 
when they carry a Persian sword, and perhaps a 
matchlock ; shields are out of use, and bows are 
only kept for amusement. Those in good cir- 
cumstances have plate and chain armour, car- 
bines with firelocks, pistols, and lances. They 
often have a long bayonet, of a peculiar construc- 
tion, fixed to their matchlocks. * 

They have no feuds among themselves, noi 
with their neighbours, except in the south-west, 


♦ See Plate VIII. 
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and, consequently, their only opportunity of 
showing their prowess is in national wars, in 
which their reputation has always stood very high. 
The strongest, and by far the most efficient body 
in the regular army, is composed of the contin- 
gent of this tribe, and in an invasion of their 
country, the safety of the monarchy would depend 
on the voluntary courage of the Dooraunees. 

The Dooraunees are all religious ; there is not 
a village, or a camp, however small, without a 
Moollah ; and there probably is not a man (ex- 
cept among the AtchikzyeS) who omits his 
prayers. Yet they are perfectly tolerant, even 
to Sheeahs ; except among those very Atchik- 
zyes, who are themselves so indilFerent to the 
forms of religion. The Moollahs in the country 
are quiet and inoffensive people. Few of the 
lower order can read, but almost all the Doorau- 
nees understand and speak Persian, and many 
can repeat passages from the most celebrated 
poets in that language, and in their own. 

Their customs relating to marriage are nearly 
the same as those of* the other Afghauns. They 
usually marry when the man is eighteen or twenty, 
and the girl from fourteen to sixteen. 

The employments of the women have been 
alluded to. They are almost as regular as the 
men in their prayers. Their husbands treat 
them kindly, and it is not uncommon for a 
woman to have a greai ascendancy over lier 
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husband, and rven to be looked up to in the 
family for her wisdom. A lady of this kind 
assumed tlic absolute command of a caravan, 
with which Mr. Foster* travelled, and that gen- 
tleman profited in no small degree by her pro- 
tection. 

The men and women live and eat together 
when tlie family is by itself, but at their parties 
they are always separate. Their visitors, their 
sports, and all their meetings are apart. 

The men often assemble in the mosque, the 
Iloojra, or the Mthmaiinkhaimeh, where they 
smoke, take snuff, and talk of their crops, their 
flocks, thelittle incidents of their society ; or of 
the co!idiict of the great, and the politics of the 
kingdom. Hunting and shooting are also fa- 
vourite amusements ; and it is among the Doo- 
raunees and other Western Afghauns that the 
games and sports which have been so fully de- 
scribed are by far the most practised and en- 
joyed. They dance the Attunn almost eveiy 
evening, and they never have a meeting without 
songs and tales. 

From the account I have given, the condition 
of the Dooraunees must be admitted to be 
happy, UvS long as it is not rendered otherwise 
by causes foreign to the usual habits of their 
1 ives. The present confusions, one would think. 


* .Slo Ills Travels, pages 97, Ac. vol. ii. 
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must disturb those near the cities and great 
roads, though it may not reach tlie inhabitants 
ot‘ retired parts of‘ the country ; but the evi- 
dence of Mr. Durie, who was at ('audahar in 
1811, and who chiefly saw the neighbourhood 
of that city, and the highway from it to Caubul, 
leads to an opposite conclusion. “ The people 
“ of the Khyles,” says Mr. Durie, “ both men 
“ and women, aie very happy, as far as I saw; 
“ and in the towns too they appear to be very 
“ happy, only when any kiny of ( ontest takes 
“ place among the chiefs, it is then that plunder 
“ takes place.” In fact, all evidence represents 
the Doorauiu es in the country to he quite secure 
from the effects of the struggles among the 
chiefs; and, in the towns, it is probable that 
the storm produced by those struggles passed 
over the heads of the people among wliorn Mr. 
Durie lived, and that it was only when a city 
was taken almost by assault that they suffered 
from the revolutions which surrounded them. 

The hospitality so conspicuous amongst all 
tlic Afghauns, is particularly so with the Doo- 
raunees. Every stranger is welcome wherever 
he goes. The smallest and poorest camp has its 
arrangements for the reception of guests, and 
the greatest nobleman is not exempted from the 
necessity of providing food and lodging for all 
who approach his castle. 

L 3 
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In most villages, travellers go to the mosque 
or Hoojra ; and in common times, the first per- 
son they meet entertains them. In times of 
scarcity, they are supplied either by a subscrip- 
tion from the inhabitants, or, much more fre- 
quently, by the person wliose turn it is to 
entertain a guest : bread, kooroot, and clarified 
butter arc always provided, to which flesh and 
soup are added, if a sheep has been killed in the 
village. If an entertainment is going on at any 
house in the village, the traveller is immediately 
invited to it, and received with the same atten- 
tion as if he were a friend aiul neighbour; and 
when he retires to rest, he is provided with 
covering by the person^ who is allotted to be his 
host. 

This hospitality is not limited to Afghauns, 
or even to Mahomedans ; a Hindoo who came 
into a Dooraunee village would meet with the 
same reception, although his religion would not 
allow him to cat with his entertainers, even if 
they had no scruples in liis company. 

Mr. llurie, who passed through the country 
during a great scarcity, was every where fed 
and furnished with tobacco, though it often cost 
his entertainer a great deal of trouble to procure 
the last article for him, as the crop of it had 
entirely failed throughout the country. When 
his feet were sore with walking, they gave him 
butter to rub them with, and pressed him to 
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stay a day or two. He was sometimes obliged 
to go round the camp, and receive the contri- 
butions of the inhabitants himself; but though 
lie was often known to be a Christian, and at all 
times must have been a foreigner of a very sin- 
gular appearance and behaviour, he never met 
with a refusal or a taunt, and nobody ever 
shewed a disposition to laugh at the oddness of 
his appearance. Nor did this proceed from dul- 
ness or want of observation, for, on the same 
occasions, the ver}'^ women used to question him 
about his travels, and to shew great curiosity 
about India and the Englisli. 

It is strange that the next quality of tlie Doo- 
rauiiees 1 have to mention should b(* their love ol 
rapine, but of that defect they are less guilty 
than most other tribes. Almost all the people 
1 have conversed with say, that none of them 
plunder the roads, except the Atciiikzyes, 
and some few wretches who take advantage ol' 
troubled times to molest travellers; but some 
accounts, of good authority, contradict these 
statements. I think it probable that the people 
of those parts of the country which are out of 
sight of the government, are always addicted to 
robbery ; and that, during civil war, the num- 
ber of these marauders is greatly increased. It 
ought also to be observed, that during troubled 
times the exercise of private revenge, and all 
other disorders, subsist with greater chance of 
E 4 
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impunity, and, tlierefore, to a greater extent, 
than when the government is settled. In short, 
their virtues and vices arc those of their country, 
and they appear to have more of the first, and 
fewer of the last, than any other tribe. 

The Dooraiinees are distinguished from the 
other Afghauns by their consciousness of supe- 
riority, combined with a sense of* national dig- 
nity, which gives them more spirit, courage, 
and elevation of character than the other tribes, 
at the same time that it renders tlieir behaviour 
more liberal and humanized. They arc ex- 
tremely attaclied to their country, and have a 
sort of reverence for Candaliar, which they say 
contains tlic tombs of their ancestors : the bodies 
of their great men are carried thither to be buried, 
even from Cashmecr and Sinil. They travel 
little, and always long to return home ; they 
never come to India as merchants or adven- 
turers, and are seldom found settled out of their 
native country. They are a great deal more 
popular witli tlu* oilier tribes, than one would 
expect among a ))eople so jeaions of superiors ; 
the oppressions of their government, and irre- 
gularities of their troops, arc otten fell and ex- 
claimed against ; hut all acknowledge their 
natural superiority, and even the tribes in rebel- 
lion ti'eat Dooraiinees with respect. There is 
not an inhabitant of the (\iubul dominions, who 
would hesitate between the Dooraiinees and 
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Ghiljies, or who dooMiot look with dread to the 
chance of the ascendancy ol thc latter tribe. 

Even the Gliiljies themselves, thougli ani- 
mated by the rancour of unsuccessful rivalry, 
though inveterate against tlie government, and 
though really subject to oppression, acknowledge 
the merits of tlie Oooraunoes as individuals, and 
place them above all the Alghaims in hospitality 
as well as in courage. * 

The Atchikzyes differ so much from the other 
Dooraunees, that I liavc reserved them for a 
separate description. 

They are by no means a numerous tribe ; 


* Tilt* following dialu^u*' was takni down Hlmosl at tin 
liiomeiU wJuMi It passed between u (rlnljic and me. He liad 
left liiH country in tlie niouiitaiiis oi' Soinnaun on aciount of 
.1 murder, and had joined a party of banditti, who lived in 
the soutli of Seestann, and used to pluudi’r the Dooraunee 
eountrv. I asked him if the^ killed DtuuauMees who fell 
into their hands He said, “We never let one escape, 
and now, if I had an opportumt). 1 would not jrive one 
“ time to drink w'ater and alVer a pause, “ Are we not 
“ cnemit s ?” I asked him what sort of people the l)oo- 
raunecs were ? “ (iood people. They dress well, they are 

“hospitable, they are not treacherous; ^et we would go 
“ arnon;^ them, and siTve iheiii, eat tlieir h.ilt. and then set 
“ fire to their houses ; our hearts burn because ^y^' liave lost 
“ the kingdom, and wi- wish to see the Dooran net's as poor as 
“ ourselves. They say, ‘ come let us be united you have* 
“ taj^en our kingdom, killed our lirothers, and led away our 
“ women prisoners, and shall we unite witli you ?'* 

Other Ghiljies, while they praised their manners, aaid 
they were full of dissiinuiution and guile. 
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most accounts fixing tlicir numbers at five tbou- 
sand families. In my opinion they do not ex- 
ceed three thousand. 

They are all herdsmen or sliepherds, and 
though they cultivate a little land, it is not on 
it that they depend for subsistence. Their 
flocks are kept in tlie range of Khojeh Ainraun, 
and the high country ol 'J'oba; and their herds 
of camels in the sandy tract north-east of Sho- 
raubuk. They have also many horses, that 
you scarcely ever meet an Atcliik/ye on foot. 

Their Sirdar has more power than most oi' 
the Dooraunee cliiefs ; but even that power, 
with his utmost exertions, is not suflieient to 
clu‘ek the predatory spirit of his tribe. No* 
traveller can enter their country without being 
plundered, and they often make nightly expe- 
ditions into the lands of’ tlieir neighhours to 
steal. Skill in theft, and boldness in robbery, 
arc great qualities among them, and a great 
deal of the conversation of llie young men turns 
on the exploits of this kind whicli they have 
performed, or projected. Thcnr robberies, how- 
ever, are never aggravated by murder. 

Their dress is like that of the pastoral Doo- 
raunees j but in winter tliey make their whole 
dress, shirts, trowsers, caps, and all, of felt. 

They live almost entirely on mutton or goat’s 
flesh. They eat little grain, and they have 
scarce any black cattle among them. 
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They wear their clothes unchanged for months, 
their beards undipped, and tlieir hair long and 
shaggy. They are v(t\ large and strong men. 

Their mariners are rough and barbarous, but 
I hey are not (juarrelsome among themselves. 
Their cudgelling matches are fierce, when they 
have them, but they arise in disputes about 
property, and not in high words or offences to 
personal pride. 

They are not hospitable ; they have no 
mosques, and seldom pray, or trouble thcmselve*- 
about religion : the few Moollahs they havt 
say their Namauz at home. All tribes are loud 
in their complaints against them, and the 1)(k>- 
raunees will hardly acknowledge them foi 
clansmen. 

They are, however, excellent soldiers. The 
talents, courage, and fidelity of their late Sir- 
dar, Goolistaun Khaun, were long tlie support 
of Sliauh Sliujau’s cause, in defence of which 
he lost Ills life ; and his justice and moderation 
are still gratefully remembered by the inhabitants 
of PeshawerandC'aubul, wlio have, at different 
times, been under his government. 

The city of Caiidabar is large and populous. 
Heraut and Candahar are tiie only cities in the 
Doorauiiee country ; and, except Furra, pro- 
bably the only places which even merit the name 
of a town. The ancient city is sometimes said 
to have been founded by Lohrasp, a Persian 
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king^, who flourished in times of very remote 
antiquity, and to whom also the foundinj^ of 
Heraut is attributed. Tt is asserted by others, 
with far greater probability, to have been built 
by Secunder Zoolkurnyne, that is, by Alexander 
the (ireat. The traditions of the Persians here 
agree with the conjectures ot‘ European geo- 
graphers, who hx oil this site for one of the 
cities called Alexandria. 

The ancient city stood till the reign of the 
(ihiljics, when Shauh Hoosseiri founded a new 
city under the name ol‘ Husseinabad. Nadir 
Shauh attempted again to alter the scite of the 
town, and built Nadirabad ; at last Ahmed 
Shauh founded the present city to which he 
gave tlie name of Ahmed Siiauhee, and tlie 
title of‘ Ashrcfool Belaud^ or the noblest ol‘ 
cities; by that name and title it is still mentioned 
in public papers, and in the language of the 
court; but the old name oi' Cewdahar still pre- 
vails among the people, though it has lost its 
rhyming addition of Daurool Kurrm\ or the 
abode of quiet. Ahmed Shauh himself marked 
out the limits of the present city, and laid down 
the regular plan which is still so remarkable in 
its execution ; he surrounded it with a wall, and 
proposed to have added a ditch ; but the Doo- 
raunecs are said to have objected to his fortifi- 


♦ In 1753, or 54. 
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cations, and to have declared that their ditch 
was the Chenieii of* Bistaiin (a meadow near 
Bistaun in the most western part of Persian 
Khorassaun). ■ Caiidahar was the capital of the 
Dooraunee empire in Ahmed Shauli’s lime, but 
Tiinour changed the seat of government to 
Laubul. 

1 am utterly at a loss how to li\ the extent ol' 
C’andahar, or the number of inhabitants it con- 
tains. I have always heard that ( andahar w\as 
larger than Herant ; but Cajitain Christie, who 
rcssided for a month at Heralit, considers the 
numbers of its inliubitants to be one hundred 
thousand, a number vvliieh I cannot reconcile 
witli the comparison 1 have heard belween Can- 
dahar and Peshawer.* 

The form of Candahar is an oblong square; 
and as it was built at once on a fixed plan, it has 
the advantage of great regularity. Four long 
and broad bazars meet in the middle of the town, 
and at the place of their junction, there is a cir- 
cular space of about forty or fifty yards m dia- 

♦ 1 feel much greater hesitation in every thing I have to 
say of towns which I have not seen, than in my acr-ouiits of 
tlie country ; the inhabitants of the country are less given to 
falsehood, and a comparison with neighbouring regions ren- 
ders it easier to detect them, when they are disposed to ex- 
aggeratc ; nor is it so easy to invent a consistent account of the 
produce and character of a country, as to magnify the size, 
and heighten the magnifiocner of a town. 
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meter, covered with a dome, into which all the 
lour streets lead. 

This place is called the Chaursoo ; it is sur- 
rounded with shops, and may be considered as 
tiie public market-place ; it is tliere that procla- 
mations are made, and that the bodies of cri- 
minals are exposed to the view of the populace. 
Part of the adjoining bazar is also covered in, as 
13 usual in Persia, and in the west of the Afghaun 
dominions. 

The four bazars arc each about filty yards 
broad ; the sides consist of' shops of the same 
size and plan, in front of which runs an uniform 
veranda for the whole length of' the street. 
These shops are only one story high, and the 
lofty houses of the town are seen over them. 
There are gates issuing into the country at the 
end of all the bazars, except the northern one, 
where stands the King’s palace facing the 
Chaursoo. 

Its external appearance is described as not 
remarkable, but it contains several courts, man} 
buildings, and a j)rivate garden. All the bazars, 
except that leading to the palace, were at one 
time planted with trees ; and a narrow canal is 
said to have run down the middle of each ; but 
many of the trees have withered, and if the 
canals ever existed, they are now no longer 
visible. The city is, however, very well watered 
by two large canals drawn from the Urghundaub, 
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which are crossed in different places by little 
bridges. From these canals, small water-courses 
run to almost every street in the town, which 
are in some streets open, and in some under 
ground. All the other streets run fioin the four 
great bazai's. Though narrow, they are all 
straigiit, and almost all cross each other ai riglit 
angles. 

The town is divided into many MohulJas, or 
(juarters, each of which belongs to one of* tlic 
numerous tribes and nations which f‘orm the 
inhabitants of the city. Almost all the great 
Dooraunees ha\e houses in Candahar, and 
some of them are said to be large and elegant. 

There are many caravanserais and mosques ; 
but of the latter, one only near the palace is 
said to be handsome. The tomb of Ahmed 
Shauh also stands near the palace ; it is not a 
large building, but has a handsome cu])ola, and 
IS elegantly painted, gilt, and otherwise orna- 
mented within. It is held in high veneration 
by the Dooraunees, and is an asylum against all 
enemies, even the King not venturing to touch 
a man who has taken refuge there. When any 
of the great lords arc discontented, it is com- 
mon for them to give out that they intend to 
quit the world, and to spend their lives in 
prayer at the tomb of Ahmed Shauh ; and 
certainly, if ever an Asiatic king deserved the 
gratitude of his country, it was Ahmed Shauh. 
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On the whole, Candaliar, though it is superior 
to most ol‘ the cities in Asia in its plan, is by no 
means magnificent. It is built for the most 
part of brick, often with no other cement than 
mud. The Hindoos, as usual, have the best 
liouses of the common people, and they adhere 
to their custom of building them very high. 
'Ihe streets of Oandaluir are very crowded from 
noon till evening, and all the various trades 
that have been described at Peshawer, are also 
carried on there, except that of water-sellers, 
which is here unnecessary, as there are reser- 
voirs every where, lurnished w ith leathern buc- 
kets, fitted to handles of wood or horn, for 
people to draw water with. Ballad-singers and 
story-tellers are also numerous in the bazars, 
and all articles from the West, are in much 
greater plenty and perfection than at Pe- 
shawer. 

Contrary to what is the case with other cities 
m Afghaimistaiin, the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of (Kandahar are Afghauns, and of these 
by far the greater number are Dooraunees. But 
their condition here bears no resemblance to that 
of their brethren in the country. The peculiar 
institutions of the Afghaun tribes arc super- 
seded by the existence of a strong government, 
regular courts of law, and an efficient police. 
The rustic customs of the Afghauns are also in 
a great measure laid aside ; and, in exteriors. 
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the inhabitants of ('andahar a good deal re- 
semble the Persians ; tlie resemblance is how- 
ever contined to the exterior, for their cha- 
racters are stilt marked witli all the peculiarities 
of their nation. The other inhabitants are 
Taujiks, liimauks, Hindoos, Persians, Serstau- 
nees, and Beloclies, with a few Tzbeks, Arabs, 
Armenians, and Jews. 

There are many gardens and oicliards round 
Candahar, and many places of' worship, where 
the inhabitants make jiarties more for pleasure 
lhan devotion. Their way of life is that of the 
other inhabitants of' towns, ulnch has already 
been exjilained. 

Shoraubuk, the country inhabited by the tribe 
of Jtaraich, is situated between the Dooraunee 
lands on the north, and the inounlains belonging 
to the lirahoee Beloches on the south ; tlie 
range of Khojeh Amraiin (there called Ko- 
ghaunee ami Speentaizeh) separates it from 
Pisheen on the east ; and the great sandy desart 
extends round all its western frontier. The 
south-western part is inhabited by Kind Keloches, 
to whom Noshky, fort> or fifty miles from Sho- 
raubuk, belongs. 

It is cut by the river Lora, near which are 
some trees and bushes, but the rest is a bare 
plain of hard clay, quite flat, and very arid. 
Tlie whole country is about sixty miles square. 
The number of inhabitants is two thousand five 
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hundred, or three thousand families. They arc 
divided into four clans, under four Khaims, 
who have great power. The King receives, 
four hundred horse from the tribe, and takes no 
farther concern in its affairs. 

They have many camels that feed on theii 
iiutnerous and extensile wastes, are u'^ed to ride 
on, and are almost the only Jimmal used to draw 
the plough. 

They li\c in Cooddools, or large arclied huls 
of wattled tamarisk branches, covered with 
hurdles ol‘ basket work, and plaistered with 
clay. The rich, however, ha\e often houses; 
and all spend the spring in tents on the borders 
of the desart, which is their greatest pleasure. 
Their dress, food, and manners, are like those 
of the rudest Dooraunees, but they often eat 
camels’ flesh, and even horse flesh. They are 
a very simple and inoffensive people. 

Adjoining to the Ikirajches on the east, is 
J’isheen, the country of the 'fercens. 'J"hat 
tribe is divided into two gieal branches ; the Tor 
(or black) Tcreens, and the Sjieen (or white) 
Tereens. It is the Tor "JVn'ens who inhabit 
Pisheen. 

Pisheen is divided from the Dooraimec coun- 
try on the north by hills ; other hills cut it 
off’ from the C'aukers on the east ; and on the 
south it is divided from Shawl by tlie range of 
Tukkatoo, which stretches cast from the table 
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land of Kclaiit. Its greatest length is about 
eighty miles from north-east to south-east, its 
greatest breadth about forty miles. 

J’isheen is much higher than Shoraul)uk. Its 
surface is much more uneven, and it is much 
better cultivated. It also is divided by tlie 
Lora. Bullocks arc a great deal more used 
to plougli than camels, though these are nu- 
merous. 

The principal employment of the people is 
agriculture, but a great proporti()ri of tlicni is 
occupied in trade between Candahar anti Lip* 
])er Sind, and in the business of t arriers. 

Their mrmners have a great resemblance to 
tliose of the Dooraunees, with whom they are 
closely connected botli by descent and friend- 
ship. 

Tlic Khaun is on thr same footing as a Doo- 
launee Sirdar; but the King never interferes 
with him, except to call for the service of his 
contingent, or his personal attendance at court. 

The number of inhabitants ot‘ Pisheen may 
be gue.ssed at eight or ten tlionsand families. 

A great part of the population consists of 
Sviids, wliose habits and employments are the 
same as those of the Tereens. In common with 
the whole of the prophet’s family, they have 
the reputation, and, in consequence, perhaps the 
merit, of courage and good morals. The Tor 
M 2 
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Tcn'ciis, tlic Solids, and sonic (-anker Hum- 
saiiychs, arc tlic only jieople in I’isliecti. 

'I'lic Specii Tcrccns possess llic long valley oC 
/awiira, and the open jilains of Tull and Choo- 
tceallce, countries which extend I'rom near 
I’isheen to the lange of Soliinaun, within a 
inarch or two of Upper Sind. They are sepa- 
rated from the 'J’or 'I'ereens by a portion ol’ the 
(’aukei country, hut they are under the autho- 
rity of the common Khaim, who makes an an- 
nual journey to assemble their share of the Te- 
reen contingent, or to reteive the fine which 
they generally pay in prel’ereiice to personal ser- 
vice. Their manners arc those of the 'I'or 'I'e- 
reens, greatly mixed with those ot the Uaukers, 
in the midst of whom they reside. 
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Wl UDT'KS, AND CADKIJtS. 

lower part of* tlir valley of the 'riirniik 
lias been described as belonging to the Doo- 
niunees ; a ruined bridge to the east of l oot, 
wJiicIi is called Poolee Siingee (or the stone 
bridge), lies between their territorv and that ol 
tiu* Ghiljies, and tlie boundary line will not be 
very incorrect, if it be drawn through tliat 
point, north and south, from the J^aropamisan 
mountains, to the hills on tlie right of* the 
IVgliessaun. The north-western boundary may 
be said to be formed b) the Paropamisan moun- 
tains, thougli some hilly tracts dependent on 
that range are included iii the Ghiljie lands; 
and, on the other hand, a narrow tract of sixty 
miles long is cut out of them between Cauhul 
and (jhuznee, and belongs to the Wurduks. On 
the north, the river of Piingsheer divides it for 
some distance from the Cohislaun of ( aubul ; 
but after that river has joined the river of Caii- 
bul, the Ghiljie country crosses it, and occu- 
pies both banks as far east as the heights above 
M 3 
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.Icllallabad, where it meets the country oi’ tlie 
Berdoorauiiees. The rest of its eastern frontier 
is formed by the inoiintaiiis of Solimaun. Its 
southern limits arc ill defined ; on the south- 
east it has Wauneh, and some other barren 
tracts about the Gomul : on the south-west it is 
divided by hills from Llr^hessaun, and in the in- 
termediate portion of the southern frontier, the 
pasture-grounds of the CJhiljies are sometimes 
intermixed with those of the (^aukers, and some- 
times separated from tliem by wastes of con- 
siderable extent ; but as they are desalts for 
which no one would contend, there is little rea- 
son to regret the impossibility ol assigning with 
precision the shares of the two tribes. 

The country comprehended within these li- 
mits is various. The valley of the Turnuk, 
enclosed between the Parojianiisan mountain^ 
on its north-west, and the hills which run from 
Mookkoor to Kcllace Abdooreheem on its south- 
east, is a plain diversified by sw^ells and hollows ; 
its length is uj)wards of sixty miles, and its 
breadth under twenty. It is high and ill watered, 
and the last defect increases with its height, 
so that near Mookkoor, it is scarcely fitted 
either for agriculture or pasture; of the re- 
mainder, the central part on the river is par- 
tially cultivated ; beyond that, on each side is 
unfertile ; it is covered with bushes alone, has 
few Cahreezes, and fewer villages, and is only 
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used as pasture land in summer, by tribes who 
withdraw to other climates wlum the cold sets 
in. The villapjes which have flourished in this 
district, suflcFcd greatly in the CJhiljie rebellion, 
and arc now in a state oi deea\ ; Kehuit, the 
largest of them, which is considered as a town, 
and is the residence of the chief of‘ the clan of' 
Tokhee, contains only two 01 thiec' hundred 
houses. I'hc northern part under the lulls 
affords more grass, and i'- full ol* camps in the 
season. 

The tract depeiuleiit on the Paropamisan 
mountains is inliabited by piedutory Tokhees, 
and, from the character of the inhabitants, one 
would expect it to hr rough and poor ; it seems, 
accordingly, to be composed of hills dcstitut(‘ 
of water, and perhaps of soil, with valleys too 
narrow to admit of much cultivation. The in- 
habitants live in tents, and are su})portcd by 
their flocks. 

To the south of the range of hills which runs 
from Mookkoor to Kellaee Abdooreheem, is a 
tract of country, of which the part to the north 
of the il 2 d parallel of latitude, is crossed by inils 
enclosing plains, which in many places are wa- 
tered by Cahreezes, and in others sujiport nu- 
merous hordes of shepherds. Aiiioug the best 
cultivated spots, are Hullataugh, Glioondauii, 
and Puntunye ; but Kellacc Abdooreheem Khaun 
alone deserves particular notice, as being tiu' 
M f 
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caj)ital of the chin of Hotukee, and tlie chiei* 
fort of the descendants oi‘ the ttliiljie kin^s. 
It is, liowever, a ])lace of no strength, ami is 
surrounded by black tents, with a few houses. 
It stands in a small district called (Ihwurra 
Mnrgha; wliich is divided by hills from the 
valley of the TJrghessaun, into which the stream 
that passes Kellace Abdooreheem, nevertheless 
makes its way. 

'I'he (iliiljie country to the south of latitude 
.^‘2 , c onsists chiefly of* saml\ ])lains, and high 
stony tracts, or barren hills: that in the south- 
east, near the junction of the ( oondoor and the 
Cjomul, is of the last description ; but there, in 
the midst of lofty and inac'cessible mountains, is 
the littl(‘ valley of MiunniNe, where Abdoore- 
heem Khaun (tlie head of the (ihiijies, and 
their King during the rebellion) has found a 
secure retreat from the real or imagined resent- 
ment of tile Dooraunee government. It is in- 
habited by shepherds in tents, but Abdooreheem 
has founded a fort, and is making a garden, 
and perhaps introducing agriculture. 

From the meridian ol’ Alookkoor, to the hills 
cm the right bank of the (lomul, and from 
Cihvrashla to (jlhuznec% is the bason ol’ the 
Aubistaudeh, an open country of various I’crti- 
lity, and in different states of im))rovemcnt : the 
districts of Mookkoor, Karrabaugh, and Nannee, 
to the w^cst of Ghuznee, are naturally unfertile, 
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and thinly inhabited : the lestinion} of ‘ the na- 
tives assigns one Imndred and twenty forts, or 
eastles, to Mookkoor, and one hundred to Karra^ 
haiigh j and, -as almost every village in the 
Ciliiljic country is a fort, and none in this part 
contains more than five or six families, the ac- 
count is jirobahlx correct. 

The counirv to the soutli of the>.e districts, 
and that called Kuttawauz, which ('x tends from 
(ihwashta to within twenty miles of“ (ihuznec*. 
are open, jiartially cultivated, and watered bj 
Cahreezes, and by some brooks that run into 
the Aubistaudeh. The hordeis of that lake are 
covered with low tamarisks; and a plane tret, a 
po])lar, or a willow, may be found here and 
there near a t’aiireez; but there is no natural 
wood, and the country is naked and uniform. 

Divided from ibis tract by tlie (iomul, and 
the liills on its right bank, are the woody moun- 
tains and narrow plains oi’thc Kharotces ; hut I 
sliall leaxe them for a fuller descri|)tioii here- 
after. 

Immediately to the south of Cfliuznee is the 
rich district of Shilgur, which, with the country 
round the city, is highi) cultivated, and abounds 
m villages and gardens. Tliongb it has little 
natural wood, many plane trees and poplars are 
planted, for the sake of the timber; the want of 
wiiieh ailiele is, liowever, felt in all tliis country. 
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and is remedied in building, by the use oi ihe 
arcbed roof. 

Glmznee itself, which eight centuries ago was 
the capital of an empire, reaching from the 
Tigris to the (ianges, and from tlie Jaxartes to 
the Persian Gulf, is now reduced to a town con- 
taining about fifteen hundred houses, besides 
suburbs without the walls. The town stands 
on a height, at the foot of winch flows a pretty 
large stream. It is surrounded by stone walls, 
and contains three bazars of no great breadth, 
with high houses on each side, and a covered 
Chaursoo, besides several dark and narrow 
streets, ^^olne few remains of the ancient 
grandeur of the city are still to be seen in its 
neighbourhood, paiiicularly two lotiy minarets, 
which stand at some distance from each other, 
and are of diftercnl heights, the least, upwards 
of one hundred feet high. Tlic tomb of tlie 
great Sultan Maliinood is also standing, about 
three miles from the city. It is a spacious, but 
not a magniticent building, covered with a 
cupola. The doors, which are very large, are 
of sandal wood, and are said to have been 
brought, by the Sultan as a trophy from the 
famous temple of Somnaut in Guzerat, which 
he sacked in his last expedition to India. The 
tomb-stone is of white marble, on which are 
sculptured Arabic verses from the Koraun, and 
at its head lies the plain but weighty mace, 
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which is said to have been wielded b} the 
moiiar<;^h liimscir. It is of* wood, with a head 
of metal so licavy, that few men can use it. 
There are also some thrones, or chairs, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, in the tomb, which are 
said to liave belonged to Mahmood. The tomb- 
Slone is under a canopy, and some Mofdlalis arc 
still maintained, who incessantly ii*ad the Koraim 
aloud over tlie grave. 

There arc some other ruins of less note, 
among which are the tombs of Behlole Dauna 
(or Behlole the Wise) and that of Hukeeni 
Sunaiiee, a poet still greatly esteemed in Persia ; 
but notliing remains to shew' tlie magnificence ol 
the palaces of the (Tazna\ido kings (which al 
one time were the residence of h’erdausee, tlu‘ 
Homer of Asia), or of the mosques, baths, and 
caravanserais, which once adorned the capital of 
the East. Of all the antiquities of CTliuznee, 
the most useful is an embankment across a 
stream, which was built by Mahmood, and 
which, though damaged by the fury of* the 
(iltoree kings at the capture of Ghuznee, still 
supplies whaler to the fields and gardens round 
the town. The immediate environs of the city 
are inhabited by Taujiks and Hazaurehs ; and 
tlie valley which is contiguous to them on the 
north, belongs to the Wurduks ; but the country 
between the hills which bouml that valley on the 
east, and the mountains of Solimaun is inhabited 
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by tl\c Ghiljles. It is crossed by several hifjjh 
ranpjes of* bills; but among tliem arc found the 
rich valley of Gurdaiz (which contains a town of 
many hundred houses) ; the plain of Khurwaur, 
and the still more extensive plains of Zoormool 
and Logiir. 'fhese districts are surrounded with 
hills, but are fertile, well watered, and well cul- 
tivated ; the three first belong to the Ghiljies, 
though a large portion of the inhabitants are 
Taiijiks; Logur is divided between the Ghiljies 
and Ihe Taujik tribe of Ihirriikee, but Altamoor 
on the east of Logur, and the high cold barren 
\ alley of Speign, which runs up from Logur 
towiirds the ridge of Solimaim, afford pasture to 
the flocks of the Cihiijie clan of Ahmedzye. 
The highly cultivated lands for twenty miles 
round ('aubul are occupied both by Ghiljies and 
Taujiks, but the numbers and manners of the 
Taujiks pre\ail, and the whole is formed into a 
separate government distinct from the Crhiljies ; 
I shall, however, notice it in this place, as it is 
situated in the midst of the Ghiljie lands. 

The citj of Laubul is enclosed on three sides 
by a semicircle of low hills, along the top of 
which runs a weak wall. There is an opening 
towards the east, which is enclosed by a rampart, 
and here the ])rincipal road enters through a 
gate, after passing a bridge over the river. The 
Balia Hissaur, which stands on the part of the 
hill north ol this entrance, is a kind of citadel, 
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and contains the King’s palace, in wliicli arc 
several halls distinguished with the royal orna- 
ment of a gilded cupola. There is an upper 
citadel used a$*a state prison for princes of the 
blood. 

In the centre of the city is an open square, 
whence issue four bazars two stories high, arched 
over like those already mentioned. Most of the 
buildings of Caubul are of wood, a material 
rocoinmcndcd by its power of resisting tiu 
frequent earthquakes, with which this place 
is visited. 

Caubul, though not an extensive city, is coin- 
pact and lunidsome. The descriptions I 
gucii ol‘ other towns will suffice for it, if it be 
jccollected tliat it is the seat of the court and 
the grand emporium of trade. The abiindaiice 
aiul arrangement of its bazars liave been already 
a llieine of praise to an European * t/aveller. 
The city is divided by the stream which bears 
its name, and is surrounded, particularly on the 
north and west, by numerous gardens and groves 
of fruit trees. The most pleasing spot about it 
is the tomb of the emperor Bauber, w liicli ls 
situated at the top of a hill over the city, sur- 
rounded by beds of anemonies and other flowers, 
and commanding a noble prospect. The town 
itself, and the neighbouring meadows, riclds, 
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and orchards, watered by streams, interspersed 
with villages, and encompassed by mountains, 
all contribute to the grandeur and variety of the 
landscape. 

The charms of the climate and scenery of 
Caubul have been celebrated by many Persian 
and Indian writers. The beauty and abundance 
of' its flowers are proverbial, and its fruits are 
transported to the remotest parts of India. 

The four Tuppehson districts immediately 
dependent on Caubul (Bootkhauk, Logur, Pugh- 
maun, and Cohdaumaun) are all fertile, well 
watered, and cultivated with great industry and 
skill. Pughmaun, which lies to the west towards 
the Hazaureh country, is least fertile ; and Lo- 
gur to the south, which contains many low hills, 
has most pasture land ; but Cohdaumaun, which 
lies north of the city, is the finest j)aii of these 
districts, and perhaps of the kingdom. It lies, 
as its name implies, on the skirts of the nioun- 
tains, whence it derives an abundant supply of' 
water ; and so numerous are the fruit trees pro- 
duced in it, that the valley of Kstaulef alone is 
reckoned to contain six thousand orchards ; the 
city and its immediate neighbourhood is inha- 
bited by a peculiar class of Taujiks called Exu- 
bulees, who are remarkable for their activit} 
and ingenuity, and who have more than once 
made themselves of considerable importance in 
the revolutions of the state. The number of' 
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the inhabitants of the town may be about eight 
thousand. 

The valley of the Caubul river, till it reaches 
.lellallabad, anti meets the country already de- 
scribed as inhabited by the Berdooraunecs, be- 
longs exclusively to the Ghiijies. It would be 
tedious to describe all the little valleys which 
run up to Hindoo Coosh and to Suffaid ('oh, or 
to specify the cold and hot plains (above and 
beneath the mountains) wlueh are cultivated b} 
the (jrhiljies, and the rugged suinimts which are 
fed on by their flocks ; bul this very enumera- 
tion will suggest the diversity ol this abrupt and 
broken rcgHui. 

The country of the (ihiljies forms a parallelo- 
giam, of which the length is about a hundred 
and eighty, and the breadth about eighty-five 
miles. The animals of the (ihiljie country are 
the same as those of the Dooraunee cocutry. 

The climate is every where cold, but least so 
in the lower part of the valley of the Turnuk : 
every where else, the wintei is severer than that 
of England, and the summer not much hotter. 

The Ghiijies were in former times by far llie 
most celebrated of the Afghauns. In the be- 
ginning of the last century this tribe alone con- 
quered all Persia, and routed the armies of the 
Ottoman Porte * ; after a hard struggle, the 

* Secllanwa} ’« TraveU, and JonesV Histoirt* do Nadir 
CIiulu The first of which contains a very fall and intcrestinp’ 
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third (rhiljic king of Persia was expelled by 
Nadir Shauh ; but some oi' the tribe remained 
independent in that country till very lately, if 
indeed they arc even now subdued. They inha- 
bited Khubcess and Nermaunsheer in the pro- 
vince of Kei'inaiin. Some others still remain in 
Persia mixed with the body of the people. The 
most famous that has appeared since the down- 
fall their own monarchy, was Azaud Khaim 
Solimaun Khail, who set up for King of Persia, 
and is well known as the most formidable of 
Kereem Khaun’s competitors. It is said, both 
by the Persians and A^ghaun^^ that their long 
struggle for the throne ended in a faithful 
friendship, and that Azaud lived for many years 
in safety and honour at the court of his success- 
ful rival. The fact is consistent with Kcrccm 
Khaun’s character ; and in a country where 
there is such a dearth of good faith and gene- 
rosity, one would fain hope that it is authentic. 
Azad Khaun’s son now resides in Lughman. 


account ol' all the succcKsch and disasters of the Gliiljies in 
Persia. There is also a particular history of tlie Ghiljie 
conquest, drawn up from tlie notes of a P^rc Krusinki, who 
was in Tsphahaun at the time; but the easy faith of the irood 
Jesuit, and the lively imagination of his Frcncli editor, liuve 
produced an historical romance, which, though not destituted 
of information, requires as much knowledge to distinguish 
between the truth and the falsehood, as would lia\e sufficed 
for the production of a correct history. 
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lliere are also many Ghiljies in rlie Usbek ser- 
vice, who bear a high reputation : they probably 
were sent to Bokharaby Nadir, or emigrated in 
consequence of* the depression of their tribe. 
The manner in which they lost their kingdom, 
and the bold rebellion by whicli they lately at- 
tempted to regain it, will be found in the histo- 
rical part of this account. Their pretensions to 
the sovereignty are now laid aside, and the mo- 
deration of the Dooraunee Government has in 
some measure disarmed the resentment which 
they felt for their reduction ; but they still fondly 
reOall the ancient grandeur of their tribe ; and 
the royalty of the Shauh Allum Khail, and the 
hereditary stations of their Khauns, are yet ac- 
knowledged and respected by them all. 

The character of the tribe is as various as the 
country it inhabits : a summary view of the 
whole, together with some details respecting tlie 
clans whicli differ most from the western tribes 
already described, will probably be sufficient to 
communicate all that is interesting of the in- 
formation which I possess. An examination of 
the clans into which the Ghiljies arc divided, 
and a statement of the part of the country 
which each inhabits, are however necessary to 
render tliis intelligible. 

The Ghiljies are divided into the families of 
Toraun and Boorhaun, which branch into eight 
clans. Toraun is the eldest family, and con- 

VOL. II. N 
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sists of the clans of Hotukee and Tokhee ; from 
the first of which were sprung the kings, and 
from the second the viziers, of the Gliiljie dy- 
nasty. 

To Boorhaun belong the clans ofSolimaun 
Khail, Ali Khail, Under and Turrukee. It is 
uncertain, even with the Ghiijies, to which 
branch we ought to assign the remaining clan of 
Kharotee. To these clans may be added that ol‘ 
Sheerpaw, though it is not a clan, but an asso- 
ciation formed out of the other eight. 

The Hotukees were formerly a numerous 
clan, but they are now reduced to 5 or 6000 
families. They are chiefly employed in agri- 
culture and commerce, yet they generally live a 
great deal in tents, and feed many flocks : they 
are mixed with the Tokhees in the tract south of 
the range of Mookkoor, in which the castle of 
Abdooreheem their chief is situated. 

The Tokhees are reckoned 12,000 families. 
Their principal place is Kelauti Ghiljie. Be- 
sides the country which they share with the 
Hotukees, they have the valley of tJie Turnuk 
to themselves. They have also the hilly countrj^ 
on the edge of the Paropamisan mountains. 

The Turrukees have Mookkoor and the coun- 
try around it, extending to the south as far as 
the southern border of the Ghiijies. They are 
called 12,000 families, many of them are pas- 
toral, and of those some move in winter into 
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the Dooraunee country, while others wander as 
far as Damaun. 

The Unders are also said to be IS, 000 families. 
They cultivate the rich district of Sliil^^nr and 
some of the adjoining country* 

The Kharotees inhabit the liills between the 
Gomul and the range of Solimauii. Tiiey aie 
about 6000 families. 

The Alikhails are reckoned 8000 fanalies ; a 
number far too great, since they have little land 
except the plain of Zoormool, and even there 
are only half the population. 

The Solimaun Khail is much more numerous 
than any other Ghiljie clan : its numbers are 
said to amount to 80 oi 85,000 families. It is 
divided into four distinct Ooloosses, but mav be 
taken in two parts, the southern and northern, 
with reference both to geographical and to po- 
litical situation. 

The Kyser Khail and Summulzye or Ismael- 
zye form the first of these divisions : they live 
to tlie S. and E. of Ghuznee, and it is they who 
sliare Zoormool with the Alikhail. They may 
be about 5000 families each ; part of them move 
in winter to Wauneh. They are very inde- 
pendent both on the King and their own chiefs, 
as are their neighbours the Alikhail.* 

♦ Though 1 have mentioned the chief residence of each 
t'laii of the southern Solimaun KhoiK i*t must be observed 
that they are a good deal mixed. 

N ^ 
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The northern division consists of the Staunee- 
zyes or Sooltaunzyes, and the Ahmedzyes : the 
former, which are most numerous, inhabit the 
country north of the Wurduks, and are agri- 
cultural. 

The Ahmedzyes are pastoral, and live in the 
E. of Logur, in Altamoor and Speiga, but drive 
their flocks as far E. as the hills over Jellallabad. 

They arc obedient to the King, and did not 
even take part in the Ghiljie rebellion. 

The Suhauks are .5000 or 6000 families, one- 
third lives in Khurwar, and probably bears the 
same character with the southern Solimauii 
Khails : the rest are in Pughniaun, west of Cau- 
bul, and resemble the other Ghiljies in that 
neighbourhood. 

The Sheerpaws (6000 families) are mixed 
with the Taujiks in the Cohdamun, and along the 
northern bank of the Caubul river, as far as the 
eastern border of the Ghiljies. They are said 
to be the superfluous population of the other 
clans which emigrated from Candahar long 
before the rest of the tribe. 

The Ghiljies of the west, as far nearly as to 
the meridian of Ghuznee, bear a close resem- 
blance to the Dooraunees. This resemblance 
diminishes as we go eastward. The Hotukees 
and Tokhees, in dress, manners, and customs, 
and in every thing which is not connected with 
their mode of government, exactly resemble the 
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neighbouring Dooraunees. The 'rurrukces, 
though more similar to the Dooraunees than to 
any other tribe, mix something of the manners 
of the eastern Ghiljies ; and this most in the 
southern nart of the Turrukee country. The 
Linders resemble the eastern clans in everything 
hut their government. 

The eastern Ghiljies ditter widely from the 
Dooraunees, and will require a separate discus- 
'iion. They even differ among themselves, those 
iround Caubul bearing but a slight resemblance 
to those in the south, but there are some 
points in which the whole tribe differs from the 
Dooraunees, and which 1 shall state before I 
proceed to the partial diversities 1 have been 
alluding to. 

The internal government of the Ghiljies is 
entirely different from that of the Dooraunees. 
The chiefs of the former have now lost the 
authority which they possessed under their own 
royal government. There is great reason to 
doubt whether that authority ever was so ex- 
tensive, as that which has been introduced 
among the Dooraunees on the Persian model. 
It is more probable that the power even of the 
King of the Ghiljies was small in his own 
country, and that the tumultuary cot\sent of the 
people to support his measures abroad, was dic- 
tated more by a sense of the interest and glory 
of the tribe, than by any deference to the 
N 3 
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King’s commands. Some appearances, however, 
warrant a supposition that his power was suffix 
cient to check murders and other great dis- 
orders. Whatever the power of’ the King may 
have been formerly, it is now at an end, and that 
of the aristocracy has fallen with it ; and though 
it has left sentiments of respect in the minds of 
the common people, yet that respect is so en- 
tirely unmixed with fear, that it has no effect 
whatever in controlling their actions. No 
Khaun of a tribe, or Mullik of a village, ever 
interferes as a magistrate to settle a dispute, or 
at least a serious one ; they keep their own 
families and their immediate dependents in 
order, but leave the rest of the people to ac- 
commodate their differences as they can. This 
may be presumed not to have been always the 
case, because it has not yet generally produced 
the compulsory trial by a Jeerga, (or assembly 
of elders,) which subsists among the Berdoorau- 
nees, so long habituated to strife : neithei- has 
it exasperated the tempers, nor embittered the 
enmities of the Ghiljies, as it has with the people 
just mentioned. 

The degree in which this want of government 
is felt IS not the same throughout the tribe ; 
among the people round Ghuznee and Caubul, 
the power of the King’s governor supplies the 
place of internal regulation. In many tribes 
more distant from cities, the neighbourhood of 
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one of’ the King’s Cauzees, or the deputy of 
that magistrate, induces one party to have re* 
course to the Shirra, (or Mahomedan law,) an 
appeal which no Mussulman can decline. With 
the Hotukees, the Tokhees, and generally with 
the Ghiijies on the great roads, the authority 
which the chiefs derive from the Doovaiinec 
government, and perhaps the respect still paid 
to their former rank, enables them to prevent 
general commotions, though they cannot sup- 
press quarrels between individuals ; but among 
the southern Solimauii Khail, these disorders 
rise to feuds between subdivisions of a clan, and 
even to contests of such extent as to descivc 
the name of civil wars : yet, even m the most 
unsettled tribes, the decision of an assembly ol‘ 
Moollahs is sufficient to decide disputes about 
property, and one great source of quarrels is 
thus removed. 

Among the eastern Ghiijies, and especially 
among the Solimaun Khails, the power of the 
chief is not considerable enough to form a tie 
to keep the clan together, and they are broken 
into little societies (like the Eusofzyes), which 
are quite independent in all internal trans- 
actions. Their connection with the King, how- 
ever, makes a difference between their situation 
and that of the Eusofzyes, and in consequence 
each chief has power over the whole of his clan, 
ill all matters connected with the furnishing of 
N 4 
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troops to the King, or the payment of the royal 
revenue. This limited authority preserves some 
connection between the different subdivisions 
under one Khaun, and often delays the breaking 
up of a clan, after it has attained the number 
which naturally requires separate chiefs. It is 
obvious how great a difference the circum- 
stances 1 have been stating must make in the 
lives of the Ghiijies and Dooraunces, but this 
will be more evident from a description of a 
village of the southern Solimaun Khail. 

The Kalunder Khail live in Kuttawauz, about 
thirty miles to the south of Ghuznee. They 
are almost all husbandmen, and scarce keep any 
cattle, those used in agriculture being gene- 
rally hired from pastoral hordes, who pass the 
spring and summer in Kuttawauz. Their coun- 
try is not rich, it only produces grain where 
there are Cahreezes, and yields but one har- 
vest in the year: it will not bear wheat two 
years on the same ground, and even with the 
proper succession of crops, it requires manure. 
The climate is very cold. Their village con- 
tains about 100 families: some Humsauyehs 
assist in the cultivation of their fields, but reside 
in a village at some distance. Their wood and 
iron work is performed by travelling artizans. 

Their land is their own property j or if they 
have the fiction of a feodal tenure from the 
King, it does not affect their rights, either in 
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reality or in form : every man disposes of his 
land as he pleases, and at his death it is divided 
among his children. Small as it is, their village 
is an independent republic. It is indeed the 
Shummulzye division of the clan ol' Solimaun 
Khail, and the Khaiin of that division collects 
the King’s dues; but he interferes in nothing 
else, and were it not for his employment under 
the royal government, all connection between 
him and his division would long since have 
ceased. The village is divided into two Mo- 
hnllas, or quarters, under two chiefs, Moraud 
and Tyztullub. Moraud is the head of the 
whole village, and is called MulJik. Their au- 
thority is entirely confined to external affairs, 
and they never interfere in the disputes of 
ihe people, unless when one of them is armed 
with the temporary powers of a Chelwashtee. 
Quarrels arc privately made up or allowed to 
continue till they become troublesome to the 
community, when one or both of the disputants 
are expelled the village ; civil suits are settled 
by Moollahs. Public affairs are managed by the 
Mullik in consultation with Tyztullub ; but in 
any transaction which might lead to war, or 
otherwise seriously affect the village, the Mullik 
assembles the elders and takes their advice : no 
questions of course are put to the vote, but the 
Mullik gathers the sense of the assembly, ob- 
serves whether their views agree with his, and 
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judges how far he may rely on their support, if 
he finds that their opinion is different from his 
own. When a war is resolved on, Chelwashtees 
are immediately appointed, and the command of 
them is invariably conferred on Tyztiillub, who 
in consequence is called the Meer, a title which 
he retains at all times, as Moraiid does that of 
Mullik. He is formally invested with his oflSce 
by the Mullik, who binds a turban round his head 
in the presence of the whole village, of‘ which he 
immediately assumes the control. He calls out 
the fighting men, posts ccntinels, and makes all 
military arrangements; while he prevents in- 
ternal disorder by imposing fines on all who 
break the peace. The Mullik loses his im- 
portance from the time the (Miclwashtee is ap- 
pointed ; he still retains his superior rank and 
honour, but he interferes in nothing, and would 
be as liable to punishment as any other indivi- 
dual, if he engaged in any quarrel or disturb- 
ance. The custom of appointing Chelwashtees 
prevails all over Kuttawauz : il seems indeed to 
be rendered equally necessary in all parts ol 
that country, by the feuds which subsist between 
n ’ghbouring villages. I am, however, inclined 
to think that this state of things has not always 
existed, because the custom of fortifying the 
villages seems only coming in, and most of those 
in Kuttawauz are still open. 

Notwithstanding their domestic quarrels and 
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ieuds with other tribes, they are by no means a 
violent or irritable peo{lle. They generally live 
in tolerable harmony, and have their meetings 
and amusements like the Dooraunecs, undis- 
turbed by the constant alarm, and almost as 
constant frays of die Eusofzyes. They are very 
hospitable, and have a regular officer, whose duty 
it is to receive and provide for guests at the ex- 
pence of the village. Instead of the Persian 
cubba of the Dooraunees, or the original 
cameess • of the Afgbanns, (which is here only 
worn by old men,) the generality wear tlie Indian 
dress of white cotton, which has been described 
as worn by the inhabitants of Daiaaiin, to 
whom thMe Ghiljies bear some resemblance in 
their appearance and manners. Their dmss is 
also distidguished from that of the trdies ffirther 
west, by the use of white turbans which they 
wear ih, the manner represented in Plaite IX. 
They iffiia wear a cap like that of the Dooraunees^ 
but much higher. 

Their arms arc the same as those of the Dob* 
launces, with the addition of a shield of buf- 
falo’s hide, or, when it can be procured, of the 
'■kin of a rhinoceros. 

Most men have a stripe shaved in the middle 
of tlieir heads, like the Dooraunees ; but those 
who set up for professed champions let all their 
hair grow. It is customary with each of those, 
• The large loose shirt. 
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when he is just about to close with the enemy, 
to drop his cap, and rather to give up bis life 
than retreat beyond the spot where it has fallen. 

1 have mentioned that the Kalunder Khail 
are almost all husbandmen : there are, however, 
five or six families of shepherds among them, 
who, like the other numerous shepherds of Kut- 
tawauz, leave their frozen plains during part of 
the year, for the low and sheltered country 
among the mountains on the banks of the Gomul. 
Wauneh, in particular, is a favourite retreat, 
and the small number of its owners, the Dnm- 
taunees, alike prevents their resisting this in- 
vasion of their property, and their suffering by 
such an addition to their population. It is ge- 
nerally thought that men often quit the life of 
a shepherd for that of a husbandman, but never 
return from an agricultural to a pastoral life. 
The few shepherds of the Kalunder Khail, how- 
ever, furnish an example to the contrary. The 
uncle of a man from whom I had the story was 
possessed of land in Kuttawauz, but he married 
into a pastoral family, and being struck with 
the pleasures of a wandering life, he laid out a 
sum of money he had gained by some madder 
which he had cultivated, on the purchase of 
sheep, and joined the moving horde with which 
he was connected. The pleasures which se- 
duced him must seem great even to the husband- 
men, for those of the Kalunder Khail, at least. 
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unnually betake themselves to the imitation of a 
pastoral life. Every summer they pitch their 
tents at some distance from the Ibrt, which is 
so entirely abandoned that tlie gates are locked : 
they remain in tents during the whole of the 
summer, moving occasionally within a moderate 
space round their fort. “ The enjoyments ol‘ 
“ this season are great,” says one of my in- 
formants, “ but its pleasures are equalled, if 
“ not surpassed, by the idleness and repose of 
“ winter.” liesides the shepherds who only move 
to the Gomul, there are others who prolong 
their march to Damaun. These are joined by 
merchants from the fixed inhabitants, and the 
whole number is considerable. Such are the 
manners of the inhabitants of Kuttawauz, and 
probably of the Alizyes of Zoormool, the Sii- 
hauks of Khurwaur, and of all the southern 
Solimaun Khail: but the interposition of the 
village in checking disturbances is more marked 
in many divisions, and in some they even com- 
pel the parties to submit to a Jeerga, or to quit 
the village. In some clans, too, the ‘form of 
goveniment is more decidedly republican, and 
the sentiments of every individual must betaken 
before any measure of importance is decided on. 

This is the case among the Ahmedzyes, who 
possess the east of Logur, and all the southern 
part of the valley of the Caubul river as far as 
Jellallabad. Yet as they are in perfect obe- 
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dience to the King, the Khaun of the whole 
division, who is the representative of the sove- 
reign, has much more influence than among 
tlie southern Solimaun Khail ; and the whdie 
division, though it consists of 1^,000 families, 
looks up to him as its head in all cases. 

The Ghiljies in the four Tuppehs of Caubul, 
are a quiet, orderly, industrious set of people, 
entirely obedient to the King, and subject to 
the authority of their own Khaims. In dress, 
and in some respects in manners, they resemble 
the citizens of Caubul. 

The King derives a moderate revenue from 
the whole of the Ghiljies ; but it has almost all 
been allotted to different persons, so that little 
now comes into the royal treasury. Part is 
granted to the Khauns of the Ghiljies lliem- 
selves ; part to the Dooraunee Sirdar wlu» 
commands their contingent of troops ; and a 
considerable portion was assigned to Abdoore- 
heem Khaun, and has not been resumed since 
his rebellion. 

In their character the Ghiljies are confessedly 
the second tribe in the Caubul dominions. They 
are more turbulent and less civilized than the 
Dooraunees, but they are a brave and respect- 
able people. In their persons they are probably 
the largest, handsomest, and fairest of the Af- 
ghauns. 

The dissimilarity of their country to that of 
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the tribe they belong to, gives the Kharotees 
the same claim to separate mention which has 
been allowed to the Atcliikzyes among the 
Dooraunees. ‘ Their manners indeed do not 
differ so much from those of their brethren, but 
their interests are more distinct, and they really 
form a community only connected with the 
Ghiljies in name. 

The Kharotccs inhabit the country situated to 
the east of Kuttawauz, among the branches of 
the range of Solimaun. They have tlie principal 
ridge of that chain on the east ; and a branch 
which it sends out separates them from Gurdaiz 
on the north ; the Goinul is their boundary on 
the west, as it would he on the soutli, but for the 
interposition of the little territory of Wauneh. 
The Kharotee country encloses the little district 
of Oorghoon, belonging to the Poorrnoollees or 
Foornioollecs, an independent tribe of Taujiks. 

The Kharotees possess a few narrow plains 
and valleys, divided by high and inaccessible 
mountains. 

They count four towns, or rather villages, 
since Sirufza, the largest of them, only contains 
500 houses. They amount to 5000 or bOOO 
families, most of whom follow^ agriculture. 

Their country, ..though richer than Kutlawauz, 
produces but one harvest in the year, and is 
buried in snow for three months every winter. 
They have bullocks for the plough, but the 
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nature of their country makes them prefer goats 
to sheep for the remaining part of their stock, 
yet they have many camels in the plains. 

In most particulars they resemble the southern 
Solimaun Khail, but the whole clan is united 
under the command of the hereditary Khaun, 
who has respect and weight, though little or no 
power. The Miilliks of villages are equall)' 
weak ; but as men are obliged to submit theii 
quarrels to a Jeerga, their want of power is not 
so much felt. One fact is alleged of them on 
good authority, which is so much at variance 
with the practice of the Afghauns, that I am 
almost inclined to doubt its accuracy. It is, 
that they pay more attention to wealth and popu- 
larity, than to birth, in the election of a Mullik. 
I can discover nothing in the situation of the* 
Kharotees to account for this unusual neglect of 
hereditary superiority. 

They are often at war with their rude neigh- 
bours the Vizeerees and Jadrauns, and also with 
tile Foormoollees, who are probably much more 
civilized tlian themselves. In this last war, 
which was occasioned by mutual murders, they 
give no quarter ; “ Our war,” said a Kharotee, 

is not for power, nor for glory, but for blood.*’ 

The climate compels the Kharotees to be 
entirely idle in winter : even their fire-wood is 
stored before the end of autumn, and their only 
business is to clear away the snow from their roofs, 
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or to make roads through it from house to house. 
Tlie poorer Kharotees, who cannot afford four 
months of idleness, are driven to warmer climates, 
and carry with them the greatest part of the 
bullocks and camels of the tribe. They only go 
as far as tlie southern valley oi* the (iomul, and 
return in spring to their own country ; but up- 
wards of three hundred families have reiioiirieed 
their share in the land, and have become as 
thorough wanderers as tlie Nassees. J'his lias 
taken place within no long period of' time, and 
some of the first shepherds are still alive. The 
Kharotees account for the change v ery rationally. 
Their fields (thej say) arc so closely hemmcil in 
by steep mountains, that it is impossible for them 
to extend their cultivation ; nor does the deep 
shade of the pines with which the mountains are 
covered, permit the growth of* any herbage which 
might maintain their flocks. The natural in- 
crease of their population, therefore, reduced 
them to distress. The lands of each person 
were divided, according to the Mahomedan 
law, among his sons, and the portion which fell 
to the share of each was soon too small to main- 
tain a man. Many, therefore, abandoned their 
land to their brothers, and betook themselves to 
pasturage. They have now no connection with 
the country of the Kharotees, as they spend the 
winter in Damaun and the summer near Ghiiz- 
nee ; but their separation is too recent to have 
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broken tlie ties wtiicli bound them to their clan : 
they still acknowledge the common Khaun ol 
the Kharotees, and when the\ pass their nativt 
country in their annual migrations, their relations 
assemble and bring them berries, the seeds ot‘ the 
Jelghoozeh ])inc, and other produce ol‘ the moun- 
tains, for which the shepherds make returns in 
little presents 1‘rom Damaun. The manners ol 
these shepherds exactly resemble those of the 
Nassees, which I shall soon describe, but tliey are 
even more destitute ot‘ all the comforts of * life. 

A few words will su(Iic(' lor the AVurduks. I 
have mentioned that they are bounded on the 
west by The Paropamisan mountains, and on the 
other three sides by the (ihiljies. Tlieir c‘ountr> 
is a long hollow between the hills (which separate 
them from Logur and Khurwar) and the Paro- 
paiiiisan mountains : the latter are ])enetrated In 
some deep valleys also belonging to the Wiirduks. 
'fhe river, inaccurately named from (ihuznee, 
riscrt in the south of their lands, and runs through 
the centre tor the whole of tlieir extent. 

The Wurduks are all agricultural, d'hey are 
a quiet, sober ])eople, perfectly obedient to the 
King, to whom they pay revenue, and fnrnisli a 
large j)ortion of troops. They have no war-^ 
with their neighbours, and their own IVIoollahs, 
or the King’s Cauzy at Logur, settle tlicii 
internal dis])utes. 

♦ It IS one of their cumps whirli is described iii the narra- 
tive, V^ol. I. p. IS. 
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What romains nnineiitioiied of the country in- 
habited by the Af^iiaiins, belouirs to the tribe of 
('ankers. Surrounded l)y lh(‘ lieloches, or by 
remote tribes of Afgliann^, it is nearly inacces- 
sible to enquiry ; and, Ihonirli 1 iiave obtained 
particular accounts of some parts ol it, and Iiave 
lieard many \ague relations from trawileis re- 
specting th(‘ remainder, my notions on lIi(‘ sub- 
ject are still indistinct, and 1 mn>t foiego the 
attempts I have hitherto made at minute de- 
scription, both with regard to the Cankers and 
their count r\. 

din' bonndar\ ol the (’aukii country, on tin 
nortli, is tlv‘ same as the southern boundary ol’ 
the Cihilpes : on tlie noilli-wi'st it has Urghes- 
s.inn, tile pail of '^foba which belongs to the 
Alchikz^es, and Pisheen ; on the west, tlie 
eoimti N o(‘ llu' Heloehes , on the south, that ol‘ 
the Spccn dVreens ; ami on the east, Pie range 
of Solimaun and some of the little eonntries at 
its base, whieh Iiave been already described. 
"^I'lie whole ibrms a sipiaie ol* about a huiidied 
miles. 

d'he west of the Canker country is moun- 
tainous. Its most distinguishing ieature appears 
to be the range which I ha\e mentioned as run- 
ning north and south between longitude liS’ east, 
and longitude (ii) ' east. West of that range, the 
lirst place in the Canker country, coming from 
the north, is Seeoona Dangh (a high, cold, and 
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barren plain, suited only to pasturage) and the 
Cauker part of Toba, which, though more 
mountainous, probably resembles the part al- 
ready described as belonging to the Atchikzyes. 
Further south this high plain ceases, but there 
are many valleys in the hills ; and Tor Murgha, 
Biirshore, Nareon, Togye, and Hunna, are par- 
ticularly conspicuous among those which open 
to the west. Still further south, the hills in 
question arc only separated from the table land 
of Kelaut by the narrow valley of Bolaun. The 
valley of Uurshore deserves more particular 
mention. 

It commences at the source oi' the Lora, and 
accompanies that river till its entrance into 
Pishecn. The valley is sunk between the high 
country of* Toba on the north, and the moun- 
tains on the south. The upper part of it is nar- 
row, and filled with thickets ; but the lower part 
is fertile, inhabited by an agricultural people, 
and abounding in all the produce of Khoras- 
saun : were it not possessed by a diflerent tribe, 
one would be disposed to consider it as part of 
Pisheen, from which district it has no natural 
separation. The valley of llunna opens into 
Shawl. Its head is near the Cotul or pass of 
Chupper, where the road crosses over a very 
high ridge into Zawura. 

Shawl itself deserves some notice in this place, 
as it is inhabited by a tribe of Caukers called 
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Cassye ; but as it was granted by Ahmed Shauh 
to Nusseer Khaun, the Prince of Beloclies, for 
his service at the siege ol* Tiibbus, it is no 
Jongcr to be considered as part of the Atgiiaun 
country. It resembles Pisheen, but excels it in 
fertility. The Cassyes are under the Heioche 
government, but they have a khaun ul their 
own, and are well treated and tlourishing. If 
any other valleys open to the west, tljey are 
neither distinguished for rlieir inhabitants, nor 
for the passage ot roads through tin in, hut only 
afford a winter retieat to the Canker shepherds. 

To the east, the mountains of’ ii8' longitude 
send out branches which divide the greater part 
of the tract situated between them and the 
range of Soliniaun. 

One range appears to run to the south of 
Ziiobe, and to di\'ide that country I'roin Borec, 
hut I do not believe it reaches any of* the 
branches of Nolimaun. Another runs to the 
south of Boree, divides it for a certain extent 
i’rom Zawiira, Tidl, and Chootecallec, and forms 
the southern limit of the Caukers. 'fo the south 
of Zawura, Tull, and C^hooteeallee, a broad belt 
of hills certainly stretches across from the range 
of 08° to that of Solimaun, and forms the bound- 
ary of Afghaunistaun on the side of See- 
weestaun. 

I shall hastily review the districts included 
between these ranges, beginning from the south 
o 3 



and stretching north till I again meet the known 
countries of the Glnljies and Doorannees. Hut 
before 1 enter the niouiitains, it will be propci 
to mention the Canker clan of Punnee, wlio in- 
babit See wee in tlie ])lains of Seevveestaun ; 
divided from the rest of the tribe by mountains 
and by Heloelics, tlie inveterate enemies of* the 
(Auiker name. 

Seewee is entered by a tra\ eller freun Dan- 
der, in tlie course of his first march to the nortli- 
ward. It is a flat, dry plain of hanlened clay, 
but ill some places it-^ natural defects are relievetl 
by streams from the liills, and lound the town 
of Seewee, at least, is liiglily eultivateib The 
Punnees still form jiart of the A!i*haim nation, 
and are under a governor ajijiointed by the King. 
It would be curious to ascertain tlie causes which 
liave sent them to tins spot, ami whieli have 
lilled the soul hern provinces ol‘ India witli men 
of tlie Piiiinee elan, whose emigration (from the 
jieriod wlien tliey figure in the liistorv of* the 
Deckan) must liavi' taken ])laee sonu‘ hundred 
years ago. 

'The mountains to the north of Seewee are in- 
habited hy Heloelies (as are the southern parts 
of* the rangi‘ of Solimaiin) ; Imt in the hills to the 
south of* Chooteeallee, we find some independent 
Afgliauns, prineijially com])osed of the remains 
of tlie tribe of lAUiee, which at one period made 
a great figure in the transactions of India. The 
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history oi the l^ilazaiiks may throw some light 
on the foitunes of* this tribe, and it is rc’mnrk- 
able, that most of the tribt‘s of Afgljuuns who 
have anciently been distingnished in India, have 
nearly disappeared from then nati\e country, 
Jl is natural to conclude^ that lhe\ iia\e not 
merely ])oiired ibrlli tiu ir redmitlant population 
(as the Eusof/\es have more reemnly done into 
Kohiicimd), but have been dri\en th>in their 
original scats, and com))‘'l!ed to enter on tlu' 
ad\'entures to wliicli tlu‘\ owe theij j(j)utation 
a broad - 

Zawiira, Tull, and ( *hooteealle( , may be con- 
snlered as one vallc), widening at last into a 
plain. Zawuira, the upper part of iUo vaile\, 
commences near C’hiipj)er anil to tlie nonh-easl 
of Dozliuk. Jt is at lirsl confined between the 
momitain.s, but soon expands suffic ii'ntiy to ad- 
mit of* a degree of cnlti\ atioii, and (W t n of one 
or two vcr\ considerable villages. 

Tull is still wader, and the cessation of the 
hills which bounded it on the north, allow^s the 
j)lains of Horee and Chootceallee to unite. d"he 
soil ofTLill and Chootceallee appears to resendile 
that of Scewee, but the climate is more fa\a)ur- 
able, and the cultivation is, jierhaps, more ex- 
tended. 

Boree is frequently compared, both in extent 
and fertility, to the plain of Peshawx*r : 1 have 
no opportunity of judging of the justice of the 
o 
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comparison ; but it may be presumed that Boree 
is fertile and well cultivated, as it ifr certainly 
populous, and inhabited entyely by husband- 
men. A considerable stream runs through Boree 
towards the south-west, and the land is watered 
by some other brooks, and by a considerable 
number of Cahreezes. The productions of the 
country, and the manners of the people, arc 
still the same as have been described in Kho- 
rassaun, though the dress begins to resemble that 
of India. 

Between the hills to the north of Boree, and 
those on the fiSth line of iongitnde, is Hindoo 
Baugh, the source of the river Zhobe. From 
this place the Zhobe pui\sucvs a north-easterly 
course, till it joins the (iomul at Sirmaugha. 1 
imagine the Zhobe to be at first a small brook in 
a narrow valley ; it never becomes a consider- 
able stream, but in an early part of its course it 
divides an extensive plain abounding in tama- 
risk, partially cultivated, and producing wheat, 
barley, rici-, and some other grains ; but prin- 
cipally given uji to pasturage, and scattered with 
large and numerous camps of shepherds. Some 
accounts, indeed, represent the whole of the in- 
habitants as living in tents ; while others describe 
a fertile tract, covered with cultivation and vil- 
lages ; and these apparent contradictions can 
only be reconciled, by supposing them, to apply 
to diflerent parts of this extensive district. 
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The lower course oF the Zhobc is througli the 
barren moiintaiiis wliich surround the Goinul, 
and which arc all connected with the range of 
Solimaun. The valley of the Zhobc is probablv 
bounded, on the north, by the range of hills 
which 1 suppose to form the southern limit of 
Seeoona Daugh. 

I'he space included between tlie bolder of 
Zhobe, that of horee, and the range of Soli- 
inaun, adbrds room tor th(' lands of the Ilurree- 
}>auls and liauboors, and tor the wastCvS pastured 
on by the Moossakliail and lvsot(‘ ( aukers. 

The liills through all the ( .inker country me 
-ippropriat' d to tlie numerous sliejiherds; and 
those to the west of the country, so often alluded 
to, contain many valleys and little plains, oi* 
which some are well cultivated, but most are 
occupied by pastoral camps. 

In so large a tribe as the Caukeis, we can 
scarce expect uniformity of manners, and the 
less so as they are divided into at least ten 
clans, many ol' winch arc again broken into 
numberless independent societies; and there is 
no efficient chief of the whole tribe. The 
(vHukers of liurshore so closely resemble the 
Tereeris, tliat it is unnecessary to make any 
further observation concerning them ; but no 
other part of the tribe that 1 know, bears an 
exact resemblance to any of these which have 
been described : an account ol‘ a district in the 
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west, and another of* one in the cast, with some 
observations on the intermediate clans, will, hou- 
ever, give a sufficient idea ofi-lieir peculiarities. 

Cunchogliyc is a narrow valley in the western 
face of the mountain of Kund. The soil is fer- 
tile, and in most parts well cultivated. In spring, 
tlie w’liole valley and the adjoining hills are green, 
and covered with flowers; and the inhabitants 
are busily employed till the end oC autumn, in 
the cultivation of two harvests, and in the care 
of their shec]) and cattle; but in winter a frost 
of three months, and an occasional fortnight of‘ 
snow, oblige them to indulge in the usual idle- 
ness of the season. 

'rhe little \ alley of Cunchoghje b'y degrees 
expands to a considerable ('\tent, and stretches 
tow^ards the south-west for upwards of thirty 
miles, '^fhe wide ji.iit of llie Aalle> (wlricli is 
no longer eaih'd by its original name) contains 
some \illages of* forty or lilty liouses, round 
wliich there is a good deal of cultixation; but 
the gieater jiart of it is oecnpied by sliepberds 
and their flocks. 

All the inhabitants form yiart of the clan of 
Snnnatrea, the possessions of* which extend along 
the western frontier of* the Cankers, from Zawiira 
to Seeoona Daugh. This large division is under 
otie chief, who enjoys a very ample authority 
over his clan, or at least over the part of it in 
the neighbourhood of Cunchoghye ; his own 
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srjit is at Oorgiiss, Iwo marches from that place, 
,nul still nearer 1o tin* source of the Zhobe. 
(lis powers are ^)rincij)al!y derived from the 
J\in^\ '^riie grandfat her of* tfu* prt'sent Khaim, 
bein^- naluced to o-reat ihslifss, friMn the ag- 
gressions ()1 tlu' 'fereiais, and from the ‘.action 
and insnbordinalion of hi . f»\\n elaii'inen, re- 
solved to appeal to Ahmed Sh.tiih, and pre- 
senti'd himseli* belbre him (as he was hiinling 
on Tol)a) with Hre on In^ head, th<‘ A inbol ol 
extreme distrc‘ss among s(»me Asiatic nations. * 

The Shanh instantly listened to his com]daint. 
issued a Uukkum commamimg ooc'dienca* to his 
orders, am' sent a small body ol troops into ihe 
country of the Tereens. That tribi nmni'diaielv 
tbrhore its attacks, and the Siimialeeas, impressed 
w ith ies[)ect for tlie royal ordei's, and perhaps 
alannt d at the neighhonrhooil of tlu' troops, sub- 
mitted to the aiitlioiitv ol their Rhanii, wdiicli 
Jiis successes have been able to mamtaiu unim- 
])aired to this tlav. d'lieir j)ower, howevi'r, is 
perhaps contiued to llie iiortlu’rn jiarl of tiieir 
clan ; for Tahmas Khaim, a suhordmate chief 
in the* south, has so far surpassed them in his 
actions and reputation, that it is im})rol)ahle 

* This practirc is well known to all w'ho art a. (]uainti‘(l 
with till' fustoins of Constantinople, as a CLTtam nu'tliod o. 
procuring; an aiuhonc-f of tlu* (irand Sfipiior Ihe Afgliaun? 
explain It to miplv that the ini'^erv of the petitioner is as great 
as if h(‘ weie actually i»hiiigeil m tire. 
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that he still submits to dependence on their 
authority. 

This warlike chief principally obtained his 
distinction by the success of a war with the 
Beloches, who had been exasperated by the 
border incursions, which had long subsisted 
between them and the Caukers, to attack that 
tribe in a manner which gave the expedition 
the appearance of a national war. Six thousand 
Bcloches were assembled at Shawl by the orders 
of Nusseei Khauii, the Prince of the Beloches; 
and the Cankers, alarmed at this serious in- 
vasion, i;etireil with 1 heir docks to Dozhukh, a 
stony plain, elevated on the highest part of the 
mountains wc'.t of Zawura, difficult of ascent 
in all places, and on most siiles surrounded by 
inaccessible preci})ices. The Beloches, aware of 
the stiengtli of tins place on the side of Shawl, 
proceeded iij) the \ alley ol IJnnna, crossed the 
ndge ot (>8 longitude, jiassed thiough Zawura, 
and advanced up a narrow valley, which afforded 
the Old) j)racticable loute to Dozhukh. Tahmas 
Khaun allowed them to advance tdl they reached 
the last steep ascent, when they were surrounded, 
attacked, and cut off almost to a man, with Fauzeb 
Khaun, their commander. 

However he may be regarded by Tahmas, the 
chief’ of the Snnnateeas exercises great authority 
over the rest of liis clan ; he derives no regular 
revenue from it, but when he comes to a vil- 
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lage, he receives presents, wliicli arc sometimes 
valuable; and, as he neither lives in any state, 
nor has any hired soldiers, these perquisites, 
with the produce of his own lands, are abun- 
dantly sufficient to maintain Inm. As the Sun- 
nateeas have now no foreign wars, and as they 
pay no revenue, and liave not for some years 
been called on for their contingent of hoise by 
the King, the exercise of their ehitd’s powers is 
confined to the administration of justice. 

The adjustment of* the less serious disputes js 
left to the Mullik of the village, who has here 
great powers, and can inflict any punishment 
short of death ; hut in all his proceedings, lie 
must have the support of the elders of the vil- 
lage ; and lie never attempts to take any step 
of consequence, without the concurrence of a 
.Teerga. The Mullik of Chinchoghye receives 
a fixed allowance of grain from every man in 
the village. 

Under so strong a government, it is natural 
that there should be little strife ; and tlie few 
frays that take place, never lead to the employ- 
ment of any mortal weapon. Tlieft and rajiine 
are hardly ever known, the disposition of the 
people is peaceable, and (to use the expression 
of a Cauker to me) they enjoy their own, and 
are content. 

Tlie shepherds near Cunchogliye are scattered, 
in small camps of four or five tents, ov^cr tl?c 
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wide vallej, and llic neighbouring liills. lu 
some seasons, they are e()inj)elled by tlic failnu 
ol' the heibage to unite into larger camps, ami 
to move to tlie countrv of oilier tribes ; wlnie 
in their scattered state, a whole camj) only con- 
tains a single famil}, and tliey have mneli 
leisure, no restraint, no government, and yet ik' 
Climes. 

'file dress, manners, and customs of‘ Cuncho 
ghj^e diller in no respect iiom tho^e of tin* 
wilder jiarts of’ the Dooraunce country, and 
they are said to be the same which obtain 
throughout all the western clans of the Caukei^. 
T shall ifliistrate the state of tin' eastern Cankers 
b\ a short account of Boree. 

'The extent and feitihtv of this jil iin, and the 
tem])erate climate winch it enjovs, have ahead}/ 
been noticed^ and if’, as J am informed, e\cn 
the sheep are fed, not on wastes, but on the 
fallow lands, cultivation must have made as 
much progress as it can well attain. 

The produce is nearly the same as that of the 
western countries; European fruits are still 
common, hut madder and clover are not grown, 
and luccriK* is rare. 

Exeejit that camels are very scarce, the ani- 
mals are the same ii> tliose of’ the west. 

The inhabitants live in villages of terraced 
liouses, and some move during the summer into 
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( ooildools. pitched at a short distance* Troni theii 
\illages : the cl)iefs Jive in Jitfle castles. 

The dress of the men is still a caim ess, but 
they wear a looiigee turban insti'ad of a cap, 
throw another looiigee ovei tln ir shoiildeis, and 
wear pointed slioes, like tlnne of India : sheep- 
skin and Jell cloaks an* extreiiudy uneiunnion 
Their manners and amusements are llmst* ol tlie 
\\ est. 

I'here are twelve independent communities in 
IJoree, tliougli the ])eo])le arc all (d one subdi- 
vision of the clan oi‘ S.niraun. Each ot' these 
has several villages, wliich an under separate 
Mooshirs, and apparentlv uncomu‘Cted with the 
chief ot‘ the wliolc, c\cc])t when all are united 
In a wai. 

The villages are ol'ten at war among them- 
selves ; they sometimes refer their di«puti‘s to 
an innpire, but ofteiier to the arbitration of tlie 
sword. Even witliiii the village, the Mooslnr 
exercises but little control : he would call a 
Jeerga to settle a dispute which happened near 
him, but at a little distance things are left to 
take their course. 

The other divisions of tlie Cankers piohably 
resemble those ol* Cimchogliye or Eoree, as thc\ 
are nearest the east or west ; hut in the central 
jiarts of the country, they arc much ruder than 
either. There, tliey wear a short close jacke^, 
and breeches of felt in winter, and in summer 
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go naked from the middle upwards. This wouUl 
not be reckoned extraordinary in India, but 
it is contrary to the notions of decency enter- 
tained by the Afghaiins, it must among them 
be regarded as a proof of a great want of civil- 
ization. 

In some places, the Caukcrs are said to livc 
in caves, like the Khyberees, but even there 
they arc entirely destitute of‘ tlic predator} 
spirit of the tribe, which they resemble in the 
rudeness of their habitations, lii most parts, 
the shepherds, who are far more numerous than 
the husbandmen, are scattered in little camps, 
as in the west ; but in Zhobe they are said to 
assemble in camps, large enough to be described 
as towns of tents. There they arc also said to 
keep almost as many oxen as sheep, and if' so, 
they are the only instance of wandering herds- 
men in Afghaunistaun. On the whole, the 
greater part of the Cauker country is moun- 
tainous and unfertile ; and the inhabitants are 
shepherds, rude in their manners, and ignorant 
of the arts of life ; but simple, peaceable, and 
inoffensive. 
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the tribes who have as yef been con- 
sidered possess some country ai’ their own, 
the position of which has decided the order in 
wliicli they were to be mentioned ; hut the 
Naussers have no land at all, and we are left 
It liberty to place them when \ er it suits our 
convenience. Tliey are chietlN distinguished 
from the otiicr tribes by Iheii wandering life, 
to which my observations shall, thurelore, be 
confined. 

In spring we find tlicm scattered in parties 
of three, four or five tents, over the wastes 
in the countries of tlie Tokhccs and llotukecs. 
Later in the year, they assemble in camps of 
one or two Inmdred tents, move about h\ sliorl 
stages in quest of grass for tlicir flocks ; and as 
soon as the antiiinn begins to close, they hold 
their councils, strike tlieir tents, and set off on 
their long migrations to tho' warm plains of 
J)amaun. 

The tribe marches through the liostile country 
of the Vizcerecs, in two divisions ; and it is 
settled by the Khaun, and the Moorshirs, 

VOL. H. r 
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which is to march first. The rendezvous for 
each division is at Kunzoor on the Gomul, to 
which place all the hordes direct their march 
from their diftcrent Kilaiiks in KhorassauiL In 
the beginning of this march, they pass through 
barren wilds, where they see nobody but their 
own companions ; but as they ap])roacli Kun- 
zoor, the roads are choaked with other hordes 
Hocking from various and distant stations to the 
rendezvous. Great confusion now arises ; two 
hordes which are at war, arc often crowded 
together in one narrow valley, and new quarrels 
are also occasioned by the impatience of dif- 
ferent parties to get first through the passes in 
the hills. At last they join the confused mass 
of tents, men, and cattle, which are heaped 
ogether at Kunzoor. 

The whole assemblage amounts to more than 
thirty thousand people, with all tlieir num- 
berless flocks and herds of camels, and indeed 
with all their possessions. The bustle and 
disorder of such a throng may well be con- 
ceived. 

During the da>, they issue Ibrth in swarms 
to search for forage and fire-wood ; and at 
nightfall, these unfrequented valleys resound 
with the confused voices ol’ the multitude, the 
bleating and lowing of their flocks and herds, 
the hoarse roar of the camel, and the shouts 
and songs of the Naussers. 
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When the wliolc division is assembled, Cheh 
washtces are appointed, and they renew their 
progress towards Damaun. 

The Vizeei'ees, in the mean time, are pre- 
paring for their reception with all the caution 
and secrecy of savage war : their clans are as- 
sembled in the deptlis of tlie mountains, and a 
single scout, perliaps, watches on the brow of a 
rock, and listens in the silence ol‘ that desolate 
region for the hum of tiu* approacJiing crowd, 
till, at length, the Naussers are he*ard, and the 
valleys arc tilled with the stream of men and 
flocks that pours down the bed and banks of 
the Gomul. The word is then passed round lo 
the Vizeerees, who hasten lo the detiles by 
paths known only to themselves, and attack the 
disorderly crowd, or lie in ambush lo cut off the 
stragglers, according to the reinissncss or vigi- 
lance they observe among their enemies. During 
this time of danger, which lasts a week or ten 
days, the Naussers are in an unusual state of 
preparation ; the power ot the Chelw'ashtees 
suppresses all feuds, and arranges the order of 
march, and the means of defence ; the whole 
division moves in a body ; parties of chosen 
men protect the front, the flanks, and tlic rear, 
while the other Naussers drive on the sheep 
and camels, and hold themselves ready to repel 
any attack that may be made by their enemies. 
They had need, indeed, to be prepared, for 
r 2 
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the predatory disposition of the Vizeerees is 
sharpened by long enmity ; and they give no 
quarter to any Nausser that falls into their 
hands. At length they reach tlie pass of Zir- 
kunny, issue oiil into the plains, and are spread 
over the whole of Damaiin from the frontier of 
Upper Sind to the hills ol‘ the JVIurwuts. 
Each horde has a particular tract where it is 
accustomed to encamp, and round which it 
ranges as the supply of forage requires. They 
encamp in circles, within which they shut up 
ilieir cattle at night. Their life is now idle and 
unvaried, except when enlivened by hunting, 
which they keenly pursue, and which is almost 
their only active employment. The women do 
all the labour, pitch the tents, gather the wood, 
bring in water, and cook the dinner : the men 
only saunter out with the sheep and camels, 
and ibr this labour a very few men suffice. 
The rich hire out their cattle diiiing their 
long halts, but the owner makes over the duty 
of accompanying them to some poor man, who 
gets a third of the hire for his labour. 

The women arc never concealed ; but the 
same chastity and modesty w'hich ebstinguish all 
rude tribes are common among them. 

When the siiow lias melted on Solomon’s 
throne, the cliief oi' the Nausser camps sends to 
the Khaun of the whole, to fix a time for a 
council : on the appointed day they all repair to 
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his camp, determine their route, ap|)oint Chel- 
washtees, and soon after break up their camps, 
and commence their return id Khorassaim. 

1 he Naussers, as has been seen, depeiid en- 
tirely on their flocks and herds ; tlie fleeces of 
their sheep supply the materials for their tents, 
their carjiets, and the sacks wliich hold their 
flour : their posteens, and some other articles, 
are made of sheep-skins ; the milk of the ewe 
affords the cheese, butter, and cooroot, which 
IS their usual diet, and its flesh is tiieir only 
luxury . 

'flic produce of their slus j), and the hire oi 
tlieir camels, also furnish the means of obtaining 
the few articles they recjuirc from without ; and 
the carriagci of their tents and other jiropcrty, 
which is so material to wandering people, is 
entirely performed by the camels. I'heir sheep 
and camels are extremely numerous, and every 
part of tlieir economy is adaptinl to the moving 
lil’e which is necessary to feed such a number of 
animals ; their tents are small and light ; their 
whole property is a suit or two of clothes, a lew 
sacks of flour, with half a dozen earthen pots, 
and one or two of brass. 

'fheir dress is between those of the east and 
the west ; but their loose white turban seems to 
make it most resemble the former. 

In their persons they are small, black, and 
p 3 
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ugly : they are barbarous in their manners, and 
rude and squalid in their general appearance. 

They arc, however, a remarkably honest and 
harmless people. , 

They are reckoned to amount to 1^,()C)0 fa- 
milies. Their government resembles that ol the 
independent tribes, a circumstance which at 
first excites some surprise in a people entircl) 
pastoral ; but wdiich is perhaps to be accounted 
for by the peculiarity of their situation. Tlie 
effect of pastoral habits in introducing despotic 
powder, has long been observed l)y writers on the 
history of human society, and their opinions 
have been strengthened by the example of almost 
all the tribes of ancient Scjtliia and modern 
Tarlary ; but this observation, and the reason- 
ings of tlie authors who support it, apj)ear to 
be derived from the practice of conn tries entirely 
pastoral, inhabited by several distinct and inde- 
penclent nations, where the simultaneous increase 
of the flocks of different tribes compels each to 
extend its limits, and leads to wars, w hich oblige 
each tribe to encamp and march in a body, and 
to secure the co-operation of all its parts by im- 
plicit submission lo a common head. These 
reasons do not exist in a tribe placed in a king- 
dom cliiefly inhabited by husiuindmen, and feed- 
ing its flocks on waste lands at a distance from 
those adapted to agriculture ; and for this rea- 
son perhaps it is that wc find the Naussers 
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enjoying the same liberty as most of tlie other 
Afghauns. The established government, and 
the habits of the nation, secure tlieir peace, so 
that wJicn stationary tlie> scatter over an ex- 
tensive trad, according to liic iiuimaliun of 
each individual, and Jive almost entirely free 
from the restraint of gov^ernment, while the 
temporary appointment of a Clielwaslitce is suf- 
ficient to ])rovide for tlie order and safety of 
their marches. The actual situation of* the chief 
of tlie Naussers appears to mo to afford proofs 
of tlie truth of tins supposition. hen the 
jieople aie collected into camps, they are go- 
verned by their own Moosliirs, without any 
reference to the Khaun ; and when they are 
scattereil over tlie country, they subsist without 
any government at all ; but when a march is 
contemplated, they immediately look to the 
Khaun, and where they have to pass an enemy’s 
country, he is appointed head of’ the Chelwash- 
tees, assumes an absolute authority, and becomes 
an object of* respect and anxiety to all the tribe. 
A proof of the importance of the Khaim 
during a march, is shewn by the conduct of the 
Naussers at one time when Jurrus Khaun, their 
present chief, refused to accompany them in one 
of their migrations. He was anxious to remain 
in Damaun with 200 or 300 of* his relations, to 
assist Surwur Khaun against the Vizeerees ; but 
his resolution occasioned great distress in the 
p 4 
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tribe, wlio declared it was impossible to march 

without their Khaun. So earnest were their 

« 

representations, that Jurrus was at last com- 
pelled to abandon his former desiijfn, and to 
accompany them on their march to Khorassaiin. 

The Khaim anil all the Mooshirs are elected 
from the head families, and wouhl be deposed 
if found unfit for their olHces. The Mullik (or 
Mooshir) settles all disputes, and can expel an 
offender the camp without a jeerga ; he is also 
absolute with regard to the movements and sta- 
tions of the camp ; but any four or five people 
ma} go and advise him on that head, though, 
if he is resolved, they must abide by his decision. 

The Naussers pay a tax to the King, which is 
at present allotted to Abdoorehemn Khaun, and 
this circumstance appears to countenance a pre- 
tension which they often advance to a connexion 
by blood vvilh the llolukees. The llotukees 
say that the Naussers have been their Ilumsau- 
yehs, but not their kindred ; some even rcj)re- 
sent them as .sprung from the Beloches ; ami 
though they speak Pushtoo, and strenuously 
maintain their descent from tlie Afghauns, their 
features and a])pearance certainly indicate a race 
distinct from that nation. 
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CllAI’. I. 

ItULKII Olt mCTKlA, AND I UK UZBEKS. 

NTCi completc»(l my account ofAfgliaiin' 
istauii, I shall describe the other provinces 
and dcpciulonc’ies of the kingdom of Caiibul- 
In this description I shall preserve tlie order in 
which liiey stand geographically, that relation 
being more permanent and more interesting to 
the reader than their fluctuating connexion with 
the Dooraunee government. On this })rinciple 
I shall begin from tlie north, and after describing 
Bulkh, shall proceed, by the Eimaiiks and 
Hazanrehs, to Herat, from which I shall pursue 
a soiitli-casterly course, through Seestaun and 
llelochestaun, to Sind, and thence return to- 
wards the north till I reach Cashmeer and the 
countries which connect that celebrated valley 
with the lands of the lierdooraiinee tribes. 

I have before alluded to the difficulty of 
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naming the Atghaun province in Toorkistaun. 
Nor is it easier to determine the extent ol’ the 

w 

country which ought to be comprehended within 
its limits. At present, the only actual possession 
of* the Afghaiins in 'I'oorkistauii is the district 
immediately round Bulkh : but the possessor ol’ 
that city has always been considered as the 
rightful master of’ its dependencies ; which in- 
clude the tract having the Ox us on the north, 
the mountains of Hindoo (>)osh and Paropa- 
misus on the south, liudukhshaim on the east, 
and, generally speaking, the desart on the west. 
The extent of this tract may be near two hun- 
dred aifd fifty miles in length ffrom cast to west), 
and from a hundred to a hundred and twenty 
miles in breadth (from north to south). 

The southern part of’ this country is full of 
hills, connected with Hindoo Coosh. These 
are generally stony, but have many good and 
well-watered valleys. U'he neighbourhood of 
the hills secures a supply of water to the central 
part of the country, which is plain and fertile. 
The north towards the Oxus is sandy and bar- 
ren. The east of the province, being near a 
mountainous country, is better than the west, 
which borders on the desart and partakes of its 
nature. 

The descent from the great range of moun- 
tains is very rapid, and the lower parts of Bulkh 
towards the Oxus are much lower and hotter 
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rlian those parts of Atghaiinistiiun which lie im- 
mediately to the south of tht range. The pro- 
vince of Bulkh is liimous for a strong and active 
breed of horses, which are c\j)()rtcd in consider- 
able numbers. 

The whole province is divided into several 
distiict.^ fjom \arious causes. Some, thougli 
now united, have fonnerl} been under ditterent 
governments ; and others have latel) separated 
that formerly were one. The existing divisions 
are as follows (beginning from tlie west): — 
i\1 eimuna, Andkhoo, and Shibbergaun ; Bulkii 
IVopei (i, (\ tlic country immediately round 
the capital), Khooloom, Huzrul Imaum, Koon- 
tlooz, Khost and Inderaub, Taulikaun. 

The ilirc‘e lirst cantons are of small extent 
and little consequence: though bordering on 
1 he desart, and perhaps dciicient in water, their 
soil is good, and they might be brout>-ht under 
cultivation ; but they are at present chiefly oc- 
cupied by wandering shepherds ol the Uzbek 
and Toorcoinun nations. 

Bulkh requires further notice. The city, 
which gives its name to the district, is of the 
highest antiquity. It was known to tlie Greeks 
Jii the time of Alexander by the name of Hactra; 
but it had been the capital ol’ Persia at a far 
earlier period, having been fixed on as the royal 
residence by Kykhoosoo, supposed to be the 
same as Cyrus the Great. All the Asiatics arc 
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impressed with iin idea of its being the oldest 
city in llic world, aitd in consequence distingiiisii 
it by the title of Omool Belaud, the mother of 
towns. This ancient melroj)olis is now reduced 
to insignificance. Its ruins still cover a great 
extent, and are surrounded witli a wall, but only 
one corner is inliabited. l^irt of it is occupied 
by the citadel, where the Doorannee governor 
resides, and wdiielj is inhabited by a few of tlie 
royal troops, and by some Hindoo dependants. 

The country round the eity is flat, fertile, and 
well cultivated. It is said to contain three hun- 
dred and sixty villages, and is watered by 
eighteen canals drawn from a eedebrated reser- 
voir (called the Biindee Aineei) in tlie Paropa- 
misan mountains. 1 can give no particular 
description of these canals, but they must be 
considerable, and must water mucli cultivation, 
as one of them, wliicli has been granted by the 
King to a son of' Meer Killieh Ali, is reckoned 
to produce an annual revenue of se\enty thou- 
sand rupees, which is nearly nine thousand 
pounds sterling. The west of' this tract is co- 
vered with thick and deep woods of reeds, which, 
though conqdained of by the traveller, bespeak 
a rich soil and a well-watered country. What 
I have said must not be extended to the 
northern part of the country under Bulkh, which 
is sandy and barren as far as the Oxus. 

Khoolloom, which lies south of Bulkh, is 
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much more hilly and barren. Tausli Koorfyhaun, 
its capital, is, however, a place of consequence, 
and contains near eight tiionsand houses. 

lluzrut In'iaum, which is now annexed to 
Khoolloom, is a poor and sandy count i}. 

Koondooz is chiefly Hat, though the southern 
part IS occupied l)ills stretching from Hindoo 
( oosh, and forming many ricli and beautiful 
valleys stocked with fruits of various kinds. 
The plain part of Koondooz is also very fertile, 
and watered by niuneroiis streams tiom Hindoo 
Coosh. The count r> round the towm, in j»arti- 
cular, is cultivated like a gajden, and is subject 
to inundation. 'The (xipital is a good town, and 
exceeds Taush Koorghaun in extent. Khost 
and Inderaub are small and mountainous, but 
fertile countries, on the northern face of Hindoo 
Coosh. Hievare inhabited by Taujiks, and are 
now^ annexed to Koondooz. 

Taulikaun is a narrow and liilly country in 
tlie north-cast of liulkh, and contiguous to 
Budiikhshaun. It is, however, fertile and well 
inhabiteil. 

The ruling tribe of Bulkh, and indeed the 
principal part of the population, belong to the 
Uzbek nation. 1 shall, therefore, give some ac- 
count of that people, without confining my 
observations to the part of‘ it wdiich inhabits the 
country under discussion ; to whose local pecu- 
liarities I shall afterwards return. 
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The Uzbeks first crossed the Jaxartes about 
the bcfjinning of the sixteenth century, and 
pouring on the possessions of the descendants of 
Tamerlane, soon drove them from Bokhaura, 
Khoarizm, and Ferghauna, and spread terror 
and dismay to the remotest parts of their ex- 
tended empire. They now j)ossess, besides 
Biilkh, the kingdoms of Klioarizm (or Or- 
gunge), Bokluinra and Ferghauna, and per- 
haps some other little countries on tin’s side of 
Beloot Taugh. I am told that the)4 are to be 
found beyond Beloot Taugh, and as far east 
as Klmten at least; but of this I cannot speak 
with confidence. They belong to that great 
division of the liuinan race whicli^ is known 
in Asia by the name of Toork, and which, 
with the Moguls and Maushoors, compose wdiat 
we call the l^artar nation. Each of these di- 
visions hii> its separate language, and that of 
the Toorks is widely diffused throughout th(^ 
west of Asia. The Uzbeks, the natives of 
Chinese Tartary, as far at least as Khoten, and 
perhaps as far as Karrakoorrum, tlie * Kuzzauks, 
and other tribes beyond the Jaxartes, most of the 


♦ These Kuzzauks, who are a tribe of Toorks, must not 
be confounded with tlie Cossacks of the Don and the Black 
Sea, who seem to he factitious societies, formed from the 
neighbouring nations. The Uzbeks, who have heard of thesi 
last, call them Kuzzauk-Oorooss, or Kusso-Cossacks. 
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inhabitants of Kipchak and Crimea, the Toor- 
cauns, and the ruling nations of tlie Persian and 
Turkish empires, speak Toorkee as their ver- 
nacular language : it is to be found in scattered 
words throughout Russia, and in wliole classes 
ol‘ terms in the languages of Caubul and Hin- 
doostan. It is thought to be in most 

purity in Ferghauna. The speech of Turkey is 
notoriously corrupted by the intermixture o(‘ 
foreign terms ; that of IV'rsia has also suffered 
from the ^reat use of’ the original language of 
the country among its Toorkee conquerors , an(f 
even the Uzbeks of Bokhaura are supposed to 
have refined and enriched their tongue at the 
expcnce o^’ its purity. 

Nothing can exhibit a more striking contrast 
to the government of the Alghauns tlian that of 
tlie Uzbeks. In Bokhaura and Fergliauna at 
least, every thing is in the Jiands of the sove- 
reign ; there is no vestige of popular govern- 
ment, and scarcely any trace of aristocracy. 
The Uzbeks of those kingdoms arc every where 
divided into Oorooghs or tribes, but that divi- 
sion has no relation to the government : no sepa- 
rate jurisdictions exist even in the wandering 
hordes. There are no assemblies of the tribe, 
or its elders, as among the Afghauns, either for 
the conduct of its affairs, or for the settlement of 
disputes. 

The country is divided into districts, under 
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officers appointed by the sovereign. These arc 
subdivided into smaller districts, in which the 
revenue is collected and justice administered by 
inferior officers. Subordinate to these arc village 
governments, such as are found all over the East ; 
and here at length some symptoms of popular 
influence and of attention to birth appear in the 
appointment of the Aiiksekaul or head of the 
village. That officer is named by the sovereign, 
at the recommendation of the richest people ol' 
the village; and though their selection is influ- 
enced by the wealth and abilities of the candi- 
dates, yet they often continue the office Cor a 
long time in one family. The power of the 
Auksekaul is, however, iiiconsidcraiile ; he is, 
indeed, rather an agent employed by the villagers 
than an officer on the part of the King. 

Besides tliis chain of civil officers, and those 
who have commands in the army, the only people 
of consequence among the laity are those called 
Bauees, whose authority and influence is entirely 
derived from their wealth. In like manner, in 
the army, every thing depends on the appoint- 
ment of the government. We And Meengbau- 
shees, Euzbaushees, Choraghaussees(commanders 
of a thousand, of an hundred, and of ten), which 
shews that the division of the army is arbitrary, 
and does not proceed on the principle of leaving 
the contingent of each tribe, clan, or village, 
under its hereditary chief. 
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In Bokhaura, indeed, the men are said to be 
told off’ into messes of ten each, who liave a tent, 
jL boiler, and a camel between them, an arrange- 
ment in which it is evident that neither family 
connection nor individual freedom are at alt 
regarded. 

The Ulima, or members of’ the church, alone 
jiossess any influence not derived from the go- 
vernment, but their weight is very considerable. 

The Uzbeks had probably few laws or insti- 
tutions of tlieir own at the time of their conver- 
sion to Islaum, for they have adopted the provi- 
^ious of the Mahomedan system in its utmost 
detail, applying it to every part of their (i\il 
government* and even of their private conduct. 
The revenue is collected exactly in the propor- 
tions directed in the Koraun, and one-tenth of 
its produce is applied to alms. Justice is admi- 
nistered by the Kauzee in strict conformity to 
the Shirra; and drinking wine, or even smoking 
tobacco, is as strictly forbidden, and almost as 
severely punished, as fraud or robbery. Tlie 
King of Bokhaura’s title is Commander of the 
Faithful : part of every day is spent by him in 
teaching the Mahomedan religion, and the 
greater part of every night in prayers and vigils. 
The same King reads prayers in his own mosque, 
and often performs the funeral service even for 
people of low rank ; and Killich Ally Beg, the 
present ruler of Bulkh, always walks in the street ; 

VOL. II. Q 
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lest, if he rode, iiis feet might be higher than the 
heads of other true believers. 

The great difterence between the government 
of the Uzbeks, and that of the Aighaiins, affords 
a field for speculation which could scarcely fail 
to be instructive : my information is too incom- 
plete to allow of my attempting to account for 
it, even if I were otherwise qualified for such a 
task. It may, however, be observed that the 
causes which have already been alluded to, as 
conferring so much power on the chiefs of all 
Tartar tribes, must have operated to render the 
Uzbek people submissive; and the only diffi- 
culty's to ascertain how their obedience was 
transferred from those chiefs to the general go- 
vernments. In the case of Bokhaura we find 
that this was the result of a long exertion on 
the part of the government, which is stated to 
have from ancient times practised the policy of 
dividing and mixing the various tribes under its 
authority, and of keeping the great men from all 
employments that might give them influence 
over the people with whom they were connected 
by birth. It is probable some such policy was 
adopted by the other Uzbek governments, and 
several conjectures may be offered as to the 
means they possessed for carrying it into effect. 

The Uzbeks entered their present seats as con- 
querors, and the power which their leader neces- 
sarily enjoyed while they were an army, conti- 
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nued when they again became a fixed nation. 
It is probable his power was strengthened by the 
Moollahs, who are generally tlie allies of the^civil 
government, ' and whoso aid in this case would 
be more than usually powerful * : and finally 
the country possessed by the Uzbeks is generally 
plain, and consequently unfavourable to the pre- 
servation ol’ the independence of small societies. 
The effect of this last circumstance in establish- 
ing the power of the general government is great, 
as we may judge from the state of the Uzbeks 
who inhabit strong countries, 'i'he hilly country 
of Hissaur, and the marshy one of Shekr Subz, 
being equally inaccessible to the cavalry of the 
King ol* hokhaura, have alike defied his power, 
and remain under the chiefs of the tribes who 
inhabit them : but in all those states the people 
are equally enslaved, and among the whole 
Toorkec race, the Toorkmuns 011 the Oxus alone 
enjoy a popular government. 

The Uzbeks of Bulkh, who in all other cir- 
cumstances resemble those beyond the Oxus, 
differ in this particular, that they are assembled 
in tribes under powerful chiefs. This j)ccn- 
liarity is probably occasioned by tlieir being 
separated by mountains from tlie kingdom of 

* This alliance with the civil government also tends to in- 
crease the power of the Muollalis. It was probably in con- 
sequence of a combination of thi» kind, that the Ulima of 
Constantinople acquired the great poA\cr they possess. 
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Caubul, to which they belong, and from their 
bordering on the rival state of Bokhaura ; which 
circumstances combined have prevented any en- 
croachment by their owm sovereign on the rights 
of the local chiefs : the people, liowever, are as 
subservient as elsewhere. 

The Uzbeks are generally short and stout men. 
Their national features are broad foreheads, 
high cheek-bones, thin beards, and small eyes. 
Their complexion is clear and ruddy, their hair 
is generally black. The beauty of the Toorks 
is constantly spoken of by Persian poets, and 
though that quality does not strike us in their 
appearance, yet they must be allowed to possess 
it, when compared with the hideous physiognomy 
of some of the other Tartars, wliose long nar- 
row eyes pointing upwards, together with the 
blackness of their complexion, gives them an 
appearance scarcely human. 

Their dress is a sliirt and trowsers of cotton, 
a coat or tunic (called chuppaun) of silken or 
woollen cloth, tied on with a girdle ; and over 
it a gown of woollen cloth, posteen or felt ; some 
wear in winter a little cap of broad cloth, lined 
with fur, sitting close to the head, and others a 
pointed silken cap, called a calpauk, alone ^ 
but the national head-dress is a large white tur- 
ban worn in general over a calpauk. All wear 
boots at all hours ; the poor have the same de- 
scription as that used in Caubul, but those in 
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easy circumstances have a kind called miihusee 
for constant use, and only put on the others in 
winter or on journeys. The muhusee is of thin 
and light shagreen leather, without heels or 
soles, so that the wearer is obliged to put on 
shoes when he goes out. All wear l)andages 
round their legs instead of stockings, and every 
man has a knife hanging from his girdle, and a 
flint and steel for striking tire.* 

Even the women wear boots. The rest of 
their dress is something like that of the men, 
but longer ; they tie a silk handkerchief round 
their heads, throw a slieet of silk or cotton over 
all, wear golden and silver ornaments, and plait 
their hair into a long queue, which hangs down 
from the middle of the head, like those of the 
Chinese- 

Thc Uzbeks breakfast on tea and leavened 
bread, which, contrary to the usual practice of 
Asia, they cat stale and keep for a fortnight. 
Their tea is made by boiling the leaves : it is 
mixed with milk and butter, or (more frequently) 
the oil made from the fat tails of the Doombeh 
sheep. The rich alone use sugar. The great 

* The plate represeoits tihe dresu of the Uzbeks near 
towns. The face and figure is a good likeness ol Mahommed 
Hussun, a native of Wurdaunzye near Bokhaura, whose 
father was an Uzbek and his mother a Syud. An Uzbek of 
pure descent would perhaps have harsher features, and one 
who inhabited the desart ruder garments. 

Q 3 
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meal is in the evening, and consists of pilaw, or 
flesh and broth like that of the Aighauns. The 
rich of course have a variety of dressed dishes. 
The Uzbeks arc known to be fond of horse-flesh, 
but as tlicit food is exj)cnsive, they are in general 
obliged to be content with beef. The wealthy 
indeed fatten horses for the table all the yeai*, 
and the poor generally get some of the same 
sort of ))rovisions during winter. 

The national beverage is kimmiz, an in- 
toxicating liquor well known to be prepared from 
mare’s milk. The milk is put in the aftemoon 
into a skin, such as is used in India for holding 
water, and is allowed to remain till within two 
or three liours of day-break, wlien it is beaten 
and rolled about, till morning at least ; but the 
longer the better. The liquor thus made is of a 
whitish colour and a sonrisli taste : it is only to 
be had in plenty during the two last months of 
summer, and tliose who can afford it are gene- 
rally drunk for tlic greater part of that period ; 
but kimmiz is not sold, and those only can enjoy 
it who luue marcs enough to make it in the 
house. Another intoxicating liquor called bozeh 
is more clicaply procured, but it is far more 
strictly forbidden ; it is a fermented liquor made 
from different grains (particularly from Arzuu), 
wliich resembles water-gruel in appearance, and 
is sour to tlie taste. It is also known in India 
and Arabia. Notwithstanding the use of these 
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liquors, the Uzbeks arc generally a sober 
people. 

Part of the Uzbeks live in houses, and part in 
camps. Their houses, villages, and towns, ex- 
actly resemble those of the Atghauns, but their 
tents are widely different. The Uzbek tent is of 
the kind called Kirgali, which n])pears to be in 
use over all Tartary, in part ol‘ JVrsia, and even 
in part of China. It is round, and lormed of 
lattice work of thin laths, coveretl with black or 
grey felts. Hie root‘ is ol* foui stouter laths, 
bent into the sliape of a dome, and held together 
by a round piece of wood in the middle. The 
Khirgah tar sur[)asses the black tent of the A1‘- 
ghauns both in warmth and shelter, and it is 
scarcely more difficult to carry. It is commonly 
called by the Toorks, Karraooe or black house ; 
a camp is called Oiiool, and consists of from 
twenty to fifty tents. 

A great part of the people of Bokhaura reside 
in tents and follow pasturage, to which indeed 
they are compelled by the unproductive desarts 
of‘ which so much of their country is composed. 
Ferghauna, a richer country, which is secure of 
water from the neighbourhood of mountains, 
has few wandering tribes. In Khwarizm, and 
the countries between Bokhaura and the Caspian 
Sea, the wandering tribes greatly preponderate ; 
but in the province of Bulkh they are very in- 
ferior to the fixed inhabitants : they breed sheep, 
Q 4 
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camels and horses ; and so numerous are the 
latter, that there is scarcely a man in Toorke- 
staun so indigent as to walk on foot : even beg- 
gars travel on horseback, or at least upon camels 
and asses. As might be expected in such a 
people, the Uzbeks produce swarms of light 
cavalry, and are renowned for their exertions in 
predatory war. Tlieir arms arc a long and heavy 
lance and a shield : few have swords, but many 
long knives or daggers. Tliey charge in a 
body with shouts, which the Afghauns who have 
engaged them describe as loud and terrific. 
They form their armies jn three divisions, so 
that they can rally twice ; but the third repulse 
is entire defeat, 'fhey make brave soldiers, and 
are astonishingly patient of hunger, thirst and 
latiguc. 

Tlie opinion commonly entertained of the fe- 
rocity and barbarism of the Uzbeks, appears to 
be unjust, and is probably owing partly to 
our confounding them with the Calmuks, and 
other rude Tartar tribes between them and 
Russia, and partly to the channels through 
which we have received our information regard- 
ing them. Their habit of selling slaves might 
have justified tlie prejudice against them, but 
this detestable traffic unlbrtunately was not con- 
fined to the Uzbeks. Their laws of war are cer- 
tainly most barbarous. They give no quarter 
to any enemies but Sbecahs or infidels, whom 
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they can sell for slaves, and men are sold in 
Bokhaura like cattle ; hut in other respects, by 
all that I can learn, both fioni Afjn^haun travel- 
lers, and from Taujiks ot Bulkli and Bokhaura, 
I have reason to think the Uzbeks as good a 
people as any in Asia. 

They are said to he comparatively since re and 
honest. They have few quarrels among indi- 
viduals, and scarcely any murders ; and there 
are few countries in the East, where a stranger 
would be more at ease. Those wiio imagine the 
Uzbeks to be savage 'lartars, wandering ovei 
wild and desolate regions, will be surprised to 
hear that the cit} of Bokhaura is equal in jiopii- 
lation to Peshawer, and consequently superior to 
any in England, except London ; tliat it con- 
tains numerous colleges, wliich might accom- 
modate from (iO to (iOO * students eacli, and 
which have professors paid by the King, or by 
private Ibundations ; that it abounils in caravan- 
serais, where merchants of all nations meet with 
great encouragement ; and that all religions arc 
fully tolerated by a prince and people, above 
all others attached to their own belief. I now 
return to the history and present state of the 
province of Bulkh. 

* I'lie college of Kokul Taubli, for instancr, has SOC/- 
apartments, in each of which two students can be lodged. 
This account of the colleges, and some other information ot 
which 1 have availed myself, is contained in an acxoui.t 
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Besides tiie Uzbeks, there are many Taujiks 
in Buikh, and many Arabs, who, though they 
now speak l^crsian, are still distinguished from 
Taujiks. Some lew of the Arabs, however, re- 
tain their language. 

The best accounts I can obtain, assign to 
the whole of the country to which I have ap- 
plied the name of Bnikh, a population of one 
million. 

Buikh was conquered by Nandir Shauh, and 
seems to have fallen into the hands of Ahmed 
Shauh with little difficulty, and without the 
necessity of going again.>t it in person. The 
city of Buikh, and the country round it, were the 
only parts in the King’s immediate possession *, 
but all the Uzbek duel’s in the province were 
in complete subjection to his authority; and 
even Budukhshaun is said to have paid him 
tribute. Before the death of Ahmed Shauh, or 
early in the reign of his successor, the chief ol 
Koondooz threw off the Alghaun yoke, and 
successfully resisted three armies that were sent 

transmitted by Meer Izzut Oollah's agent at Uokhaura, in 
a letter dated Aj)iil 1813. I must, however, guard tlic reader 
iiguinst imagining tliat tlu* colleges are at all like those of Eu- 
rope. The sciences principally studied are theology and Ma- 
homedan law, and in most of those which we value, the 
Uzbeks are far behind the Afghauns. Medicine, for ex- 
ample, is practised by travelling physicians brought up in 
other countries, and many people of Bokhaura come to 
Peshawer for education. 
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iipainst liim, though the last was of considerable 
strength, and commanded by Sirdauri Jchaiin 
Khaun, the best general of the school of Ahmed 
Shaiih. Wdiilc Timour Shaiili was at llulkh in 
1789, -before his campaign against the King of 
llokhaura, he compelled the chief of Koondoo/ 
to pay tribute, but A\as prevented effectually 
reducing him, by the imporlant war in which 
lie was engaged. After this campaign, Bulkli 
ajipears to have been neglected, and to have 
suffered many calamities. The province was 
invaded, and the capital besieged by Shauh 
Moraud, King of* the Uzbeks ; and at one time 
the whoh‘ province, except the city of* Bidkh 
and Khoolloom, was reduced under the autho- 
rity of Allaverdee Khaun lauz, the chief of an 
independent Uzbek tribe, whose original posses- 
sion was Koorghaun Tippeli, on the northern 
bank of the Oxus. Bulkh was defended during 
that ])criod by the Dooraunee Haukim, and 
Khoolloom by Killich Ali Beg, who was then 
beginning to rise to tiie importance be has since 
attained. 

Killich Ali was descended from the chiefs of 
Khoolloom, and held the Uzbek title of Ataulik 
(equivalent to Vizier) from the King of Caubul ; 
but at liis first accession to his government, he 
found Ills power very circumscribed. His abi- 
lities, howe\cr, soon enabled him, first to reduce 
his rebellious subjects, and afterwards to annex 
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the petty stale s of Eibiik, (Thorce, Mozaur, 
DerraGuz, &c. which lay in his neighbourhood, 
to his own territory. He afterwards took the 
principal share in the expulsion of Allaverdeo 
Tauz, and acquired the country of Iluzrut 
Imaiim, which he delivered from that chief; on 
the same occasion, he gained an ascendancy in 
Koondooz, which he helped to deliver. He 
c'onnected himself' by marriage with the chief, 
and lias since managed so dexterously, that 
Khaul Daud Khaun of Koondooz, though 
he possesses more power and resources than 
Killich Ali, is as much under his influence as 
one of his own deputies. He next made use of 
his power on the spot, and of all his influence 
at court, to acquire an ascendancy over the 
Haukim of liulkh ; and as lie had always been 
a zealous and useful servant of the crown of 
Caubul, he contrived, by seizing favourable 
occasions, to procure the transfer of some of the 
Haukim’s powers to himself, and even to obtain 
the King’s countenance, or connivance, in the 
open resistance which he offered to that officer. 
At length, in tlie year 1809, Prince Abbass, the 
King’s nephew, who had escaped from confine- 
ment at Caubul, fled to Bulkli, and was received 
and supported by the Haukim. It may be sup- 
posed that Shauh Shujau was ready enough to 
issue orders to Killich Ali, to act against a 
pretender to the throne ; and, accordingly, Kil- 
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lich Ali attacked and expelled the Haukim ; 
and since that time, he has had more real power 
in Bulkh than the King. The Dooraunee 
Uaukitn continues in possession of the city and 
its dependencies, but lie is cliicHy supported by 
Killich Ali ; and all the rest ol’ tlie province, 
except Taulikaun, is eillier undej the govern- 
inent, or the influence, of the same cliief. 

I'he King derives no benefit from the town, 
the revenues of which are consumed in grants 
to learned and religious men, in pensions to 
jiersons of* other descriptions, in the cxpences 
of the Haukim, and in the pay of* the Cohnch 
Nokur, a description of troops peculiar to tins 
province. They were originally raised at Cau- 
bul for permanent service in Bulkh, which, from 
the vicinity of the frontier of Bokhaura, always 
required a strong force. Not less than five 
thousand have been entertained from first to 
last, but the service was so unpopular, that 
although a bounty of five tomauns (equal to 
10/.) was given to recruits, none but the lowest 
orders would enlist ; and even of them so many 
have returned to Caubul, that the number of 
the Cohneh Nokur is now under one thousand 
families. They are paid by assignments of land 
which descend from father to son j and from the 
interest which this gives them in the country, 
they have acquired almost all the feelings of the 
natives. They bear much the same relation to 
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the King, that the janissaries of Syria do to the 
Porte ; and if Killich Ali Beg were to rebel, 
they would be more likely to adhere to him than 
to their own government. 

This, however, is not an event very likely to 
happen, for though Killich AH may be re- 
garded as an independent prince, he is never 
deficient in respect to the King; and as the 
only advantage that monarch ever derived from 
Bulkh, was the protection of his frontier from 
the Uzbeks, lie is jirohably not ill pleased to 
see the control of it in the hands of a chief so 
able to maintain its tranquillity, and so willing 
to acknowledge his dejiendence. 

There are few princes in this part of Asia 
who enjoy so extensive, and so well merited a 
reputation as Killich Ali. A traveller towards 
the west from Hindustan, hears the praises ot 
his good government from the caravans long 
before he reaches the Indus ; and all merchants 
who have passed through his country, speak 
with equal applause of the exemption from duties 
which he allows, and of the effectual protection 
he affords. 

His army may consist of about twelve thousand 
horse, of which two thousand are in his own 
pay, and the rest are furnished by men wdio 
hold lands of him, on condition of military ser- 
vice. He could also draw about five thousand 
men from Koondooz. His revenue, after de- 
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ducting the expence of his army, may be esti- 
mated at a lack and a half of rupees (about 
His eldest son had a grant of 9000/. 
with the title of AVauleo, or Prince of Rulkh, 
from the King ol‘ C^aiibul. He is the head of 
the Uzbek tribe of Moocelun, which includes 
the principal part oi‘ the inhalntants of Khool- 
loom. The lollovving account of* his person 
and manners was communicated by the Resi- 
dent at Belly’s agent, nu ntioned in a note on a 
former page. 

Killich AH Beg is about sixty years old ; he 
is a handsome man, with a led and white com- 
plexion. lie has a few grey hairs on his chin 
for a beard, small eyes, broad forehead, and 
Uzbek attire. On his head he wears a cap, 
and over it two turbans twisted up together. 
He wears an Uzbek shirt and a gown, over 
which is a girdle, wound round his 1 >ins, with a 
long knife stuck in it ; and over the whole he 
generally has a robe of cotton or other cloth of 
some sober colour, such as ash-colour, or the 
like. He does not always wear boots, or muhu- 
sces, as the other Uzbeks do, but only when he 
rides ; he carries a short stick in liis hand, and 
takes a great deal of snufl*. 

He takes his seat in his public apartment 
every day about two hours after sun-rise. He 
sits on a carpet, without pillows or cushions ; 
his intimates, and those to whom he wishes to 
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do honour, sit on the same carpet with him ; 
but all other persons who come to him on busi- 
ness sit on the bare ground. Every man, as 
he enters, says Salauni Alaikoom, before he 
takes his seat. He enquires into every affaii 
connected with the administration of the govern- 
ment himself; but those which involve law 
questions, he reiers to the Cauzcc. He does 
not put thieves to death, but hangs them up by 
the hand on an iron pin, fixed in a wall, in the 
midst of tlie market place. Highway robbers 
and murderers he always puts to death. He 
walks on foot through the bazars, and examines 
them every market-day. He has more than 
once discovered light weights and overcharges, 
by means of his own penetration, and he has 
now made regulations to prevent those abuses in 
future. 

Killich Ali is honest, just, well disposed, 
kind to his subjects, judicious and discriminating 
in his treatment ol’ his servants, economical in 
his cxpenccs, vigilant and well inlorined in the 
affairs of his government. He gives bread and 
broth to a hundred poor persons daily. 

Koondooz belongs to the Uzbek tribe of Kut- 
taghun, the chief of which is Khauldaud Khaun. 
He could raise fifteen thousand men, and his 
revenue is about 30,000/. 

Taulikaun is possessed by a small but warlike 
and independent tribe of Uzbeks, who molest 
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the neighbouring countries of’ Koondooz and 
Budukhshaun with their incursions. They are 
too weak to make conquests, and loo spirited to 
submit themselves to a conqueror. Meimuiia 
Andkhoo, Shibberghaun, and some oilier little 
districts, are independent, most of‘ them under 
Persian chiefs, and with Persian inhabitants. 


\ 01 . ir. 
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CHAP. 11. 

OF THE E1I\IAIJKS AND HAZAUREHS. 

^JpHE l^iniaiiks and Hazaiirehs have been 
stated to inhabit the Paropainisan moun- 
tains between (\uibid and Herant, liaving the 
Uzbeks on their north, and tlie Doorannees and 
Glnljies on tlieir south. Their countries havt 
been stated to he rugged and inountainoiis. 
Botlv united extend more than three luindred 
miles in length, and about two liundred miles 
in l)readth. 

One is siirpiised to (ind within the limits of 
Afghaunistaun, and in that ver> part of it which 
is said to be the original seat of the Afghauns, 
a people differing entirely from that nation in 
ajjpearance, language, and manners. The won- 
der seems at first removed, when we find that 
they bear a resemblance to their Toorkee 
neighbours, but points of diftcrence occur even 
there, which h'ave us in more perplexity than 
before, '^rht^ jieople themselves afford us no aid 
in removing this obscurity, for they have no ac- 
count of their own origin ; nor does their lan- 
guage, which is a dialect of Persian, afford anj 
clue by which we might discover the race from 
which they are sprung. Their features, however. 
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refer them at once to the Tartar stock, and a 
tradition declares them to be the offspring of the 
Moguls. Thc)'^ are, indeed, frequently called by 
the name of Moguls to this day, and they are 
often confounded with the Moguls andChagatyes, 
who still reside in the neighbourhood of Heraut. 
Tliey themselves acknowledge their affinity to 
those tribes, as well as to the Calinuks, now 
settled in ("aubul ; and they intermarry with 
both of those nations. rhey do not, howe\er, 
understand the language of* the Moguls of 
Heraut. 

Aboolfuzl alleges that they are the remains of 
the army of the Mogul prince Manku Khaun, 
the grandson of Chingheez ; and Banber testifies 
that many of the Hazaurchs spoke the language 
of’ the Moguls up to his time ; hut he occasions 
some fresh difficulties by speaking of the Toork- 
mun Hazaurehs, and by always coupling the 
Togderrees with the Hazaurchs in the hills, 
while he asserts the Toorks and Eimauks to have 
been inhabitants of the plains.* There seems 
no reason to doubt that the Eimauks and Ha- 


* I find it difficult to account for the iiunilicr of Toorkee 
words which arc met with in the lunguagc of those trihefe. 
Why, if they be Moguls, should they have spoken Toorkoe , 
and why, if Toorkee was their language, should they have 
lost it, residing as they do on the borders of Toorkistauii ? 
Wh}^ should thc‘y have adopted the Persian tongue, while the 
l)ullv of their northern neighbours speak Toorkee. and of 
those on the s>outh Pushtoo. 
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zaurehs arc tlic same j)eople, though separated 
since their convciftion to Maliomcdanisin by 
the different sects they have adopted ; the Ei- 
maiiks being rigid Soonnees, and the llazaurehs 
violent Shceahs. 'Ehey arc indeed often con- 
founded, notwitlistanding tliis marked distinc- 
tion; nor will the confusion appear at all unna- 
tural, if it he remembered that they resemble* 
each otlier in their Tartar features and habits, 
and in the des])()lic character of tlieir govern- 
ments, the ])()inls in whicli they form the 
strongest contrast to the Afghauns. U'hey differ, 
howevjL'r, (rom each othei in so many points, 
that it will be e\|)edient to treat them sepa- 
rate!), and I shall begin with tin* Kimauks who 
inhabit the v^estern half of the mountains. 

'I1ie country of the fhinanks is reckoned Jos's 
mountainous than that of the llazaurehs; but 
even in it, the hills present a steep and lofty face 
towards Ilcraut : the roads wind through \ alleys 
and over high riilges, and some of the forts arc 
so inaccessible that all visitors are obliged to 
be drawn uj) with ropes by the garrison. Still 
the valleys are cultivated, and produce wheat, 
barley, and millet ; and almonds, pomegranates, 
and barberries are found wild. 'J'he noith-wxst 
of the eoLintry, wliic-h is inliabited l)y ihe Jiim* 
sheedecs, is more level and fertile, the hills aie 
slo])ing and well wooded, the valleys rich, and 
watered by the river Margus or Moorghaub. 
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The south of the Tymunee lauds also contains 
wide and grassy valleys* The whole of the 
mountains arc full of springs. 

The Zoorces possess Siihzaur or Tsle/aur, an 
extensive plain among mountains covered witli 
pines, situated to the cast of' liK‘ road from 
Furra to Heraut, and in some m(‘asiire detaclied 
from the other Kimaiiks. 

The woixl famauk, though 1 do not know 
that it is used in I’oorkistaun, is llie common 
tcrimamong all 'fartars ol'tlie north and eiisl for 
a division or a tribe. * "riie nation which I am 
now describing is correctly called tlj(‘ ( 'hahaur 
Oecmauk, or four tribes, and was in reality 
formed into so many divisions, although they 
have now branched out into a greater luimber. 

The original four Eiinauks are the Teimunees, 
Hazaurehst, Teimoorees, and Zoorecs. 

The first of these ]*j'mauks include^ two other 
divisions, the Kipchaiiks anil the Durz^es; and 
the second includes the Juinsheedees and Fee- 
rooz-coohes. The Keryes, wlio live about Toor- 
hutee llyderce, south of Meshlied, are also said 
to he Eimauks, but I fancy incorrectly. 

* I Icurn from my friend Sir.Iolin Malcolm, that there 
was a large tribe culled Eiinauks iii S}ria, a tolony from 
which <*stablished itself in Lauristaim, and proiluced the 
dynasty of Atauheks so celebrated in Persian liistor}. 

f These are not to be confounded vith the llazaurehs 
above-mentioned, who will be hereafter described. 
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Some of these subordinate divisions arc now 
as numerous as the Eimauks from which they 
sprung ; and all, like the original Eimauks, have 
separate lands and independent chiefs. The 
chiefs inhabit strong castles, sometimes contain- 
ing spacious palaces, where they maintain little 
courts of tlieir own, and are attended by splendid 
retinues. They levy taxes on their tribes, and 
keep troops in their own pay, and mounted on 
their own horses. The administration of justice, 
with the power of life and death, and all the 
rights of an absolute monarch, are in their lumds. 
They carry on their government in the King’s 
name, but they aie never controlled in their 
management of their own tribes. 

The Eimauks live almost entirely in camps, 
wdiich they call Oard or Orde. ^ Each of these 
is governed by a (^udkhooda, who acts under 
the orders of the Khaiin. 

Their tents are almost universally of the kind 
called Kirgah, which is used by the Tartars ; 
but the Teimoorees, one of the Eimauks, prefer 
the black tent of the Alghauns. All the Ei- 
mauks keep many sheep, and they rear a small 
but active and hardy breed of horscb, of which 
many are exported to foreign countries. The 
few villages in their country are inhabited by 
Taujiks. 

* This ib derived from the Turkish word Oordoo, a camp 
or army, from which we liave formed horde. 
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An idea of the i^ppearaiice of* the Eimauks 
may be formed from the Plate (XI), which is a 
good likeness of the Tyinunee tribe ; 

but I have sa^Hli others very tall and stout, and 
some with thJlft beards. I have also heard that 
the appearaqc^ of the Eimauks often approaches 
to that of the Fenians, though always distin- 
guished by the pMuliar features of the Tartar 
race. Their « dress is also represented in the 
plate, but their head-dress is oftetier a cap of 
black lamb-skin than a turban. 

Their food is the same with that of the Af- 
ghauiis, except that they eat liorse-flesh, and 
that the wliole 0f them make their bread of the 
flour of an oily sort of nut called Khunjick, 
mixed with that of wheat 

In all respecti not mentioned, they resemble 
the Afghauna in their manners ; but the despo- 
tic government makes them in general more 
(juiet and orderly. In their wars, wlierc they 
arc released from this restraint, they shew a de- 
gree of t'crocity never heard of among the Af- 
ghauns^ 1 have authentic accounts of their 
throwing their prisoners from precipices and' 
shooting them to death with arrows * ; and on 
an occasion at which a Zooree with whom I have 
conversed assisted, they actually drank the warm 

* This greatly resembles the Mogul treatment of prison- 
ers under their conquerors. 
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blood of their victims, and rubbed it over their 
faces and beards.. 

The Eimauks have always been dependent on 
Heraut, thougli they were immediately under 
the subordinate government of Seeahbund. 

The greater part of them are still in obedience 
to the prince at Heraut, to whom they furnish 
troops when required, and at whose court they 
either attend in person or keep a near relation. 

Two Eimauks, the Teimooree and ^azaureh, 
however, are now subject to Persia. ^This was 
owing to their position, which is west of Heraut, 
and within the limits overrun by the Persians. 
Their lands are excluded from the Paropamisan 
mountains, and consist of sandy tracts inter- 
spersed with barren hills. The Tcimoorees 
under Killich Khaun have long possessed their 
present country. The Hazaurehs, on the con- 
trary, were only lately moved to their present 
seats by Shaiih Mahmood, on account of a quar- 
rel between them and the Teimoorees. The 
family of' Mahommed Khaun, their chiefs held 
the title of Beglerbegee from the kings of Cau- 
bul, and lie retains it under tlie Persians. The 
tribe differs from the other Eimauks in having 
decidedly the features, dress, and manners ot‘ 
the Uzbeks. They arc proud of this resem- 
blance, and their chief carefully keeps up a con- 
nection with the court of Bokhaura. 

I have mentioned that this Eimauk is not to 
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be confounded with the Hazaurehs who inhabit 
the eastern part of the Paropumisan mountains; 
but, although they are now separated, the 
Eimauks and Hazaurehs are certainly of one 
descent, and probably the latter derive their 
name from the same source with this tribe. 

The best accounts I possess of the numbers 
of the Eimauks, excluding those last mentioned, 
lead me to guess them at four hunefred or four 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. It is needless 
to say that those accounts are neither full nor 
exact. 

The country of the Hazaurehs is still more 
rugged than that of the Eimauks. The sterility 
of the soil and the severity of the climate are 
equally unfavourable to husbandry ; what little 
grain can be sowm in the narrow valleys and 
reaped before the conclusion of the short .sum- 
mer, contributes to the support of the slender 
population ; but the flesh of sheep, oxen, and 
horses, with cheese and other productions of 
their flocks, arc more important articles of their 
food. 

The Hazaurehs live in thatched houses, half 
sunk in the slopes of the hills. The Plate 

* The Tartar army used to be divided into a certain 
number of Hazaurehs or regiments, and it is possible that 
some of those bodies originally left to occupy part of a con- 
quered country, may have given rise to the nation of the 
Hazaurehs. 
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(N°X11.*) Show* the dress of the men, whidi 
is distinguished by^the rolls of cloth wliicli they 
twist round their legs like the Uzbeks. The 
women wear long frocks of woollen stulf, and 
boots of soil deer-skin, which reach to their 
knees. Their cap sits close to their head, and 
a sli|) of cloth hangs down from it behind as far 
as their middle. Both men and women have 
strong Taftar features, but are stouter and 
plumper than their neighbours. The women 
are often handsome, and, what is surprising in a 
tribe so nearly savage, they have an ascendancy 
unexampled in the neighbouring countries. The 
wife manages the house, takes care of the pro- 
perty, docs her share of the honours, and is 
very much consulted in all her husband's mea- 
sures. Women arc never beaten, and they have 
no concealment. It is universally agreed that 
they are by no means remarkable for chastity, 
but 1 have heard different accounts of their li- 
bertinism. In the north-east, which is the most 
ci\iii/ed part of the country, the women would 
prostitute themselves for money, while their 
husbands were out of the way ; but the men, 
though not jealous, would probably put a de- 
tected adulteress to death. In other paits of the 
country, there prevmla a custom called Kooroo 


* It IS a good likcncbs ot* Ken'cm, a Hazaurch once in my 
service, but his face was more cheerful and good-humoured. 
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liistaun, by which the husband lends his wife 
to the embraces of his guests. * At all times, if 
a husband of that part of the country finds a pair 
of slippers at his wife^s door, lie inimediatcly 
withdraws. Both sexes spend a great deal ol 
their time in sitting in the house round a stove. 
They are all great singers and players on the 
guitar, and many of them are poets, l^overs 
and their mistresses sing verses to each other of 
their own composing, and men often sit for 
hours railing at each other in extenijHnaneous 
satire. 

Their amusements out of* doors are hunting, 
shooting deer, and racing. They clear a spot 
of ground for the last-mentioned amusement, 
and ride bare-backed ; the stake is often a great 
many sheep, oxen, or suits of clothes. They 
also shoot at marks for similar wagers. Tliey 
are all good archers and good shots : r\ery man 
has a matchlock. I'heir other arms are a Per- 
sian sword, a long narrow dagger in a wooden 
sheath, and sometimes a spear. 

The Ilazaurehs arc a ery passionate, and ex- 
ceedingly fickle and cajiricious. After conci- 
liating one for an hour, a single word may make 
him fly out, and break with you. Setting aside 

♦ This is Moghul : one of the laws of the Yam forbids 
adultery. The inhabitants of Caiader appbed fbr and re- 
ceived an exemption on account of their old usage of lend- 
ing their wives to their guests. 
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their hot tempers, they are a good people, merry, 
conversible, good-natured, and liospitable. Many 
stories are told of their extreme simplicity. It 
is enough to mention that they believe the King 
of Caubul to be as high as the tower of a castle : 
still, as they are Asiatics, they arc not exempt 
from habits of falsehood. 'Their irritable dis? 
position involves them in constant broils among 
themselves. * 

The Hazaurchs generally live in villages of 
iioni twenty to two hundred houses, though 
some live in Tartar tents like the Kimauks. 
Each viljage is defended by a high tower, ca- 
pable of containing ten or twelve m(*n, and full 
of loop-holes, t 

There is a kettle-drum in eacli, and in time 
of peace a single man remains in the tower, to 
sound an alarm if necessary. 1 have heard a 
gathering of the Ilazaurehs described: one of 
these drums was beat, aud the sound w^as taken 
up and repeated I’rom hill to hill. The Ha- 
zaurehs armed in haste, and rushetl out, till at 


^ Tlie Argliuiins teii iiinnv storifs of tht* power of fasci- 
uation po&se.ssod h) sonio of (Ik* Ilazaurehs, wlio euii cat 
out the liver of any pm .son on whom thev fix ihelr eyes. 
This fable is very eoninioii in India and Persia, and is at- 
tributed to various tribes. Tlie details of the operation are 
given with great solemnity in the Aycncc Acberee. 

-|- This building is called Of toporc, or Ortopore, w bieb I 
p1ic\c is borrowed from tbe Turkish. 
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hist a force of two or tlirce thousand men was 
assembled at the point of' attack. 

Each villa/j^e lias a chief, called tlie Ilokee, 
and one or two (‘Iders, called by the dooikish 
word Auksukaiil, (^which, like Speen Zhecreh 
in Pushtoo, and Reesh Siift'eed in Persia, means 
literally white beard,) but all enlirely dependent 
on the Sooltaun. 

The llazanrt‘hs are divided into tribes, of which 
tlie Deh Zengi‘e, Deli Kuondee, Janghooree, and 
Polaudce, are among tiu* most considerable, and 
each has its own Sooltaun, whose power i> abso- 
lute in !\is tribe, lie administers justice, im> 
poses fino', imprisons, and even puts to death. 
Some of these Sooltaims have good castles, line 
clothes, and servants adorned with gold and sil- 
ver. "riiev have constant ilisputcs among them- 
selves, so that there is scarcely a Ilazaiireh tribe 
which is not at war witli its neighbours. They 
have also foreign wars ; and sometimes two or 
three Sooltauns unite to rebel against the King: 
hut they have never any solid or useful con- 
federacy. I have been told by a man who had 
been einjilovcd to collect the revenue under 
Zeinaul Khaun, that he liatl sometimes been 
called ink) an assi-nihl\ oi six or seven of 
these chiefs, vv^iio would iiilbnn him that they 
were determined not to pay the tribute, and 
that he might go about his business. In the 
flaoie night, one chief would conic and declaic 
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that he had no share in this contumacy ; ncM 
morning, one or two more would come, and llu* 
wliole confederacy would dissolve. When ii 
once came to blows, they would often hold 
well together; but they were always quelled in 
the end. This Zeinaul Khaun was a Mogul of 
the neighbourhood of Heraut, who was made 
governor of Baumeeaiin in Shauh Zemaun^ 
reign, and who dragged up a gun into the 
strongest parts of the mountains, and reduced 
the Hazaurehs to a degree of‘ order and obe- 
dience Clever equalled. 

In general, the Hazaurehs were divided be- 
tween the government of Ghoraut and Bau- 
ineeaun ; and at present they are scarcely under 
any government at all. They have wars with the 
Kimauks, and also with Killich Ali Khaun, the 
great Uzbek chief in Bulkh, who has reduced 
many of the nearest Hazaurehs under liis au- 
thority. 

'I'he Hazaurehs are all enthusiastic followers 
of Ali ; the) hold the Afghauns, Eimauks, and 
Uzbeks in detestation for following the opposite 
sect ; and they insult, if they do not persecute, 
every Soonnee who enters their country. They 
even distrust such of their own countrymen as 
have been much among the Afghauns, suspecting 
them of having been corrupted. * 

* Kcreeni, who ib represented in Plale XII. aLtiialiy was 
eonverud, and on liiit reriini to the Ha/aiirch country, he* 
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When this is considered, it is not surprising 
that there should be no Taujiks settled among 
the Hazaurelis, and that they shoiihl have little 
trade or intercourse with the rest ol’ mankind. 
The little trade they have, is carried on by 
barter : sugar and salt are the foreign com- 
modities in most retpiest. 

The above account of the llazaurehs is not 
without cxce[)tions. Some of' them liave de- 
mocratic governments like the Atghauns, par- 
ticularly tlie large tribe of (lurree, which is 
settled towards Hindoo t’oosh, and which, per- 
haps, differs from the rest in some other par- 
ticulars. The plains about Mookker, Karra 
Baugh, &c. to the west of Ohuznee, are inha- 
bited by Hazaurehs, who in their situation, and 
in every thing but their features, exactly re- 
semble Taujiks. 

There are many Hazaurehs in Caubul ; five 
liundred are in the King’s guard, the rest gain 
their bread by their labour; many of them are 
muleteers. 

It is difficult to guess the number of the Ha- 
zaurehs : their country is considerably more ex- 
tensive than that of the Kimauks, but it is less 
productive, and worse peopled ; so that I should 


tivatc'd with the utmost contompt : hi-^ own relation'^ 
called him “ a hog,” and never addressed hiiu but witli 
wSugguu,” O dog. 
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not suppose they amounted to more than from 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls. 

I must not quit the Hazaurehs without noticing 
the celebrated idols of Baumecaun, which stand 
within their country. 

I have only lieard two idols described, though 
it is sometimes said there are more : of these 
one represents a man, and one a woman. The 
former is twenty yards high, the latter twelve or 
loLirteen. The man has a turban on his head, 
and is^ said to have one hand held up to his 
mouth,. and the other across his breast. The 
surrounding hills are f ull of caves, but I have 
heard of no figures or inscriptions which they 
contain. 

I'lic* learned in Indian antiquities are of opi- 
nion tiuit these idols are connected with the 
worsliip of Boodh, and their situation strongl} 
renjinds one of the colossal statues at the entrance 
of the great temple, supposed to belong to the 
religion of Boodh, in the midst of the city ol 
caves, which is to be seen at Canara in Salsette ; 
but my information on such subjects does not 
qualify me to fojjji any opinion regarding them. 
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JJEUAIJT is included vvitliin the Door aunee 
limits, and ought to havi* been tiescrihed 
with the lands oi'tliat tribe ; bul as it was always 
a distinct government, and is now almost an in- 
dependent state, it seemed mon' suitable to treat 
of it separately. 

Heraut, formerly called lleri, is one ol the 
jnost ancient and most renowned of all the cities 
of the East. It gave its name to an extensive 
province at the time of the expedition of Alex- 
ander, and it was for a long time the capital of 
the emjiire, which was transmitted In ramerlane 
to his sons. From the house of Timour it passed 
to the Suftlirees (or Sofis) ot‘ Persia, from whom 
it was taken by the Dooraunees in 17b^>. It was 
retaken by Naudir Shauli in 17 '> 1 , and il fell 
into the bands of Abmed Shaiih in 17'1b, snuv 
which time il has be6n held by the Dooraunees. 

'riie descriptions 1 have already given ol Al- 
ghaiin cities, leave me little to say oi’ Ileraiit, 
wdiicb jierhaps suq>asses them all in magnificence. 
I must, however, notice tlie great mosque, a 
lofty and spacious building, surmounted by 
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domes and minarets, and ornamented with the 
shining painted tile, which is so mueh used in 
ad Persian buildings. 

The city is surrounded by a broad ditch, filled 
with water from springs. It has a high rampart 
of unburnt brick, the lower part of which is 
strengthened by the earth of the ditch heaped 
up against it. On the northern side is the 
citadel, built on a mound which overlooks the 
town. It has a rampart of burnt brick, and a 
wet dilch. lleraut covers a great space, and 
contains about 100, (K)() inhabitants. * Two-thirds 
of that -number consist of llerautees, or ancient 
inhabitants of the place, who are all Shceahs : a 
tenth of the whole ])opulation may be Doorau- 
nees, and the rest all Moguls and Eimauks, with 
the same mixture ol‘ strangers that is found in all 
the Afgliaun cities. The city stands in a fertile 
plain, which is watered by a river crowded with 
villages, and c<wered with fields of* corn. This 
rich landscape receives additional beauty and 
variety from the mosques, tombs, and other 
edifices, intermixed with numerous trees and 
gardens, with which it is embellished, and from 
the lofty mountains by wdiich it is surrounded. 

I'lie inhabitants of the country round lleraut 

* In llu* account which 1 wrote of this city in IHJO, I had 
greatly unilcr-ratcd the number of inhabitants, and have 
taken tlie jireseiU statement from Captain Christit, whose 
observations tended to confirm the rest of my account. 
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are, for the most part, Taujiks, and bear the 
character already attributed to that respectable 
race. Tliey all Sooniiees. Among the rest 
of the inliabitants are to be found Aighaiins, 
Eimauks, and Jlclochcs ; and many Moguls and 
rhaghatyes still dwell in the neighbourhood of 
a city which was so long the scat oT their national 
greatness. 

The revenue of* II(‘raut is reckoned at 
1,(KK), ()()() nijiees, of* winch more than half is 
allotted to the payment of troops, or granted to 
various persons, 'fhe remainder is paid into 
the local treasury, but the amount never sufficed 
for the expcnccs of the province, and a fixed sum 
used to be remitted from Caubiil till the reign 
of Shauh Zemaun. One great expcnce was the 
maintenance of the provincial army. The Gho- 
laums, or troops in constant pay, at one time 
amounted to eight thousand men ; and the con- 
tingents of the Kiinauks and some of the Doorau- 
nees completed the force. Almost the whole 
of Khorassauii was at one time included in this 
province. 

A government of such importance was natu- 
rally considered as a suitable employment for 
one of the King’s sons. It was held by Tiniour 
IShauh ill his father’s life-time. It was, at a 
later period, conferred on Shauh Mahmood, and 
is now in the hands of the brother of that 
monarch. Prince Feer^oz Oodeen, who has the 
s 2 
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iisu.^1 title of Hanjee, from liis liiiving made a 
pilf^rimage to Mecca. He holds a court of liis 
own, composed, in general, oi‘ tlie younger 
brothers of the Doorannee and t'uzilbaiisli 
nobles of the court of* ('aubul. His oflicers of 
state, and all his cstablishmcnls, are on the 
model of the King’s; anil as some of the Doo- 
rainiee lord^, and most of ih(‘ ICimauk chiefs re- 
side at Ileraiit, he is enabled to maintain con- 
siderable s))lendonr. 

lie has tlu* reputation of* a mild and re- 
s])ectabl<‘, though a timid princi‘ ; but it ap- 
pears from Captain Christ ie’.> accounts, which 
are later, and probably more corre(‘t than mine, 
that he has lost much of his j)opiiiai ily, by giv- 
ing himself up to the counsels of a IVrsian 
minister. * 

The prince at IJeraut always evercivd an 
authority almost uncontrolled by the King, and 
the civil wars in the kingdom have bi‘en la- 
vourable to the independence of Prince Kec- 
rooz. He endeavours to keep as much as pos- 
sible out of the sj)here of these troubles, and J 
believe he acknowledges the sovereignty of either 

* ('a))taiM Clii Mlu- Matf.s tliat tlii.s pu l'cTL-ni r of a Per- 
sian, or, a^ lie rails liini, a JVI<»f;ul, lias oceasloiieel j^re.it jea- 
lous) anioni^ tlie Ar»;liauns; hut that the Priiiee finds the 
former more adapted to his purposes of extortion than tlie 
Afpjhauns, “ \vho liein^ aeeuslonied to the free and inde- 
“ pendent tenure oi’the land, are not so likely to assist in a 
' syslem of plundi'r for whieh the Moj^uls are proverbial.’’ 
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of the (•om|)Otitors when his powiT seems well 
established, but liis eJose eoiiiiection with Mah- 
niood, wlio is liis full brother, iuclines liiiu to 
that party ; aud this, totrrther with hi^ 1‘eai of 
Fiittcli Kliauu, lias led Inuj mon* than ouee to 
send a foree uiidt'i his sou to ef)-'>|)(Mate uitli 
tliat part\. 

^riie sie^e of lleraiit bv the i\'’siaus is dc't ailed 
ill tlie history. Feeroo/ at that tune uiij;ae;ed to 
])ay a contribution of ot'.ooo R‘'. (b,(KK)/.J lie 
may pcrliaps liave jiroinised to i ( iiew this ])a\ - 
mcnt animally ; and 1 iiave lieard tliat a suin of 
money has since been extorted from him by the 
I'ear of a i approacluni»- arm} : but tlic tribute 
vvhicli the Persians represent liiiu to pay, seems 
to be one of tlie fictions with which that ])eople 
are so fond of indulirinc^ tlieir national vanity. 
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^^HERE is no country to which an admirer of 
l^ersian poetry and romance will turn with 
more interest than to Seestaun, and there is none 
where his expectations will meet with so me- 
lancholy a disappointment. Nor is this to be 
attributed to the exaggeration of the poets, for 
the numerous ruins which it still contains testify 
Seestaun to have been a fertile country, full of 
cities, which in extent and magnificence are 
scarcely surpassed by any in Asia : nor are the 
causes of its decline less aj^parent than the 
proofs of its former prosperity. 

Except on the north, where it joins the south- 
western border of the Dooraunee country, the 
province is surrounded by wide and dismal 
desarts, whence every wind brings clouds of a 
light shifting sand, which destroys the fertility 
of the fields, and gradually overwhelms the vil- 
lages. * The only parts wdiich still retain their 
fertility are those on tlie banks of the Helmund 

^ The native village of Moolloh Jaffer, whom 1 have so 
often mentioned, has been deserted since he left Seestaun, 
from this cause. 
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and Furra Rood, and of the lake which is 
formed by those rivers. This celebrated lake is 
termed by our {geographers the sea of Durra or 
Zereng. In Persian books, it is said sonietinics 
to be called the sea of Loukh, and, b) the people 
of the country, the sea of Zoor or ol‘ Khanjek. 
In truth, 1 suspect it lias no name at all in the 
neighbourhood, but is merely called the Lake, 
or the Sea. I have lieard various accounts of 
its extent : the best make it at least one hundred 
and fifty miles round, though tfiey differ about 
its shape. The water, though not salt, is brack- 
ish, and hardly drinkable. In the centre stands 
a single kill, which is called the Copee Zoor, 
or hill of strength, and sometimes the fort ol 
Roostum : tradition indeed declares it to have 
been a fort in ancient times, and as it is steep 
and lofty, and surrounded by water of great 
depth, it is still a place of refuge for some of the 
inhabitants of the opposite shores. The edges 
of the lake, for a considerable breadth, are 
choaked with long rushes and reeds, the shores 
also are overgrown with the same sort of vege- 
tation ; and being liable to inundation, arc full 
of miry places and pools of standing water. 
These marshes and thickets are frequented by 
herds of oxen, which arc fed by a description 
of men distinct from the other inhabitants of 
Seestaun : they are said to be tall and stout, but 
black and ugly, with long faces and large black 



eyes : they go ahnost iKikod, and live in Jiovels 
of reeds. Besides llieir oceupation of herds- 
men, tliey fish and fowl on rafts among the 
rushes of tlie lake. 

The country immediately beyond these woods 
of reeds produces grass ami grain, and tama- 
risks, as does the narrow valley through which 
the 1 lelmmid Hows, and j)robably the banks of 
the l^'una Hood, d'he rest of the country is 
almost a desart : like all desarts, it fields forage 
for camels, and here and theie it aHbrds a well 
for the wandering Beloches who lake care ol 
those anijtials. 

I'he original inhabitants of Seestaun are 
Taujiks, blit th('y have now received some ad- 
ditions from other countries, d'here are said to 
be two considerable tribes, called Shehrukee and 
SurliMiidee, wHiich have emigrati‘d from IVisian 
Irauk to Seestaun, and in much later times, a 
tribe of Heloches has lixed its residence in the 
east of the country, d'he I'aiijiks and the two 
first-mentioned tribes exactly resemble the Per- 
sians, and have little remarkable in their cha- 
racter. The Be Inches are now commanded by 
an enterprising chief, named Kliaiin Jeliaun 
Khaim, who is the terror of caravans, and 
of all the neighbouring countries, 'fhey for- 
merly lived in tents, and subsisted by pasturage 
and |)illage ; but they have now applied tJiein- 
selves with industry and success to husbandry. 



and have adopted the dress and manners oi' thc’ 
people of Seestaun. 

The nominal ehief of all Seestaun is Miillik 
Heliraiin K\aunee, wlio is (h'seended ronepuled 
to be descended) from the ancient house of K^, 
\vhi('h reiiifned loni^ ovei IVrsia, jirodncnl Cyrus 
and other n;reat monaiclis, and terminated in 
the death ol‘ Darius, and the siih\crsion of his 
empire by tie' C^\‘f ks. Mulhk Uehraun is ver> 
sensible of the ^hirN of' ' illustrious a descent : 
he still assumes the lilh‘ oi‘ King, and maintains, 
on a small scale, llu' stale and forms of rcnalt) , 
but his iudhoritN is only lecogmzed in a small 
part of Seestaun, and his whole force is under a 
thousand men. Jlis capital is called Jellallabad, 
It now contains a few thousand inhabitants; but 
the ruins wliich surround it, Ibr a vast extent, 
bear witness to its former grandeur. 

The family Inuc bad a short gleam of pros- 
])erity at no ^ery remote period. Thc head of 
it, Afullik Mahmood, rose into great notice in 
the beginning of Naiidir Shauli’s career, and ac- 
(luireil })ossession of the greater part, if not the 
whole, of Jvhorassaun. lie was at hist defeated 
and ])ut to (U‘a11i by Naiidir Shaiib, who re- 
(luec'cl the whole of Seestaun, and who appears 
to lia\e transferred the government to a bro- 
ther or a cousin of Mahmood. Soliinaun, who 
was chief in the time of’ Ahmed Sliauh, sub- 
mitted to thc Dooraunces, and gave hisdaughtei 
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to their King. The Kyaunees have since paid 
a light tribute, and furnished a contingent to 
the King of Caubul, but it has sometimes been 
necessary to enforce the performance of these 
acts ol’ submission. There was a body of' Sees- 
taunees at Peshawer in 180!), commanded by 
Mullik Malimood, a grandson of tlie famous 
prince whose name he bore. 

I have not heard what relation Mullik 
Bchraun bears to the present government, ex- 
cept that Prince Caumraiin is married to his 
daughter. The Persians, as usual, ])rctend that 
he is subject to their King. I cannot hazard a 
conjecture on the population of Sccstaun. 
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BELOCIIISTAUN AND LOWER SINO. 

jp^ELQCHlSl'AU N * is boundod on the north 
by AlgliaunistaiJii and Seestann, and on 
the south by the Indian ocean ; it has Upper and 
Lower Sind on the cast, and Persia on the 
west. It is six hundred miles long, and three 
hundred and fifty broad. 'Jlie largest division 
of’ it is that whic‘h belongs to the Khaun of 
Kelaut, and comprehends the greater part of 
Seeweestaun, and the whole table land of Kelaut. 

* Tlic close connection between Belocliistaun and Caubui 
appears to require a more extended account of the former 
country, but I trust tlie geoj^raphy of that part of Asia is 
already in better hands. Lieut. Fottinger and Lieut. 
Christie were dispatched in 1809, by Sir John Malcolm, to 
explore the Beloehe country, and the euht of IVrsia, tracts 
at that time wholly unknown to Eurojieans. They per- 
formed diis enterprising and important journey with com- 
plete success, imd joined Sir John Malcolm at Maraugha, 
almost on the borders of the Ottoman empire. The hard- 
ships, fatigues, and adventures of sucli an undertaking, may 
well be imagined. Lieut. Christie has since fallen, gallantly 
heading the Persians under his command, in a battle with 
the Kussiuns ; but 1 hope the particulars of the interesting 
journey which he and his associate performed with so much 
perseverance and courage, will, ere long, be laid before the 
public by the survivor. 
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The lirst ol’ these tracts is low and liot ; the 
soil is good, hilt tmni the want of water, the 
greater part is a naked and uncultivated plain. 
Round (jinidawa, Dander, and other towns, 
however, is well watered and cultivated, and 
yields the productions of India. It is mostly 
inhabited by Juts. The table land, on the con- 
trary, is high, cold, rugged, and barren. It 
affords only the coarser produce of Afghaun- 
istaun. 

The people are Hrahooec Beloches, mixed 
with Taujiks, there called Dehwaurs. The 
former people are, like a ruder sort of’ Afghauns, 
barbarous and uncivilized, but hospitable, hardy, 
laborious and honest. They are divided into 
Khails like the Afghauns, but the general go- 
vernment has swallowed up the internal insti- 
tutions of those societies. 

All the hilly parts of Belochistaun belong to 
the Brahooecs; the plains are inhabited by an- 
other race called Rind, of which numbers reside 
in Seeweestaun. These two races, though com- 
prehended under the common name of Beloche, 
are entirely distinct in most respects. Their 
languages differ entirely from each other, and 
from all the neighbouring towns. Neither 
seems to be connected with the Arabs, as has 
been supposed. The last chief, Nusseer Khaun, 
had subjected all Belochistaun ; but the reigning 
Prince Mahmood Khaun’s possessions arc re- 
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ihiced by rebellions to the districts above men- 
tioned, and some trifling ones on the desart at 
the western^ foot of the table land. His re- 
venue is oidy ; 300 ,() 0 () rii])ees (.)(),()()( )/.;, but he 
maintains ten thousand tioops, and might, in 
ease of necessity, call out twenty lliousand on 
foot, on horseback, or on droim ilaric's. He ac- 
knowledges the King oi' Caubni’s sovereignty, 
pays a quit rent lor bis domnuoii^, and furnishes 
eight thousand troons t<, ihc royal army, on ex- 
press condition that thvw are not to be employed 
in civil wars. 

Shawl, with Ilurren and Daujil (two districts 
near Deia (Thauzee Khaun), were granted by 
Ahmed Shauh to Nusseer Khaun, in reward of 
Ins services, and on condition of his permanent- 
ly supplying one thousand foot to serve in Casli- 
ineer. 

1 shall say but little ol' Sind. 1 made few 
inquiries respecting that jirovince while in the 
Caubul dominions, because there was a Hritish 
mission at its capital j and I have since found 
that an account will probably be laid before the 
public by a Gentleman * who has had better 
opportunities of knowing it than I possess. 

I have here given the name of‘ Sind, in com- 

* Lieutenant Pottiiiger, to whom I uni indebted tor sonu- 
particulars respecting Sind. Some others I owe to u niunu' 
script by Lieutenant Maxfield of the Bombay Marine, wlo 
accompanied the mission to Sind. 
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pliance with former usapje, to the tract which I 
have elsewhere distinguished by the term of 
Lower Sind. It is bounded on the north by 
Shekarpoor and Bahawulpoor ; on the east, by 
the Indian desart ; on the west, by the moun- 
tains and hills of Belochistaun ; on the south- 
east, by Cutch ; and on the south, by the sea. 
The grand feature of the country is the Indus, 
which divides it into two parts, of which that 
on the east of the river appears to be the 
largest. 

The resemblance of tliis country to Egypt 
ht$ often been observed. One description 
might indeed serve for both. A smooth and 
fertile plain is bounded on one side by moun- 
tains, and on the other by a desart. It is 
divided by a large river, which forms a Delta as 
it approaches the sea, and annually inundates 
and enriches the country near its banks. The 
climate of both is hot and dry, and rain is of 
rare occurrence in either country. 

Even the political circumstances of Sind and 
Egypt have at present an accidental resem- 
blance : in both a submissive people are tyran- 
nised over by a barbarous tribe, who, in both 
instances, yield a reluctant submission to a dis- 
tant monarch. 

Egypt, however, divides the sea which washes 
the richest kingdoms of the East, from that 
which is bordered by the active and wealthy 
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ports of Europe : its own produce is also an 
object of demand in the latter country ; and 
hence, in spite of all the vices of its {jjovernment, 
it still presents populous towns, numerous canals, 
and plentiful harvests. Sind, whicli (besides 
the obvious inferiority of its communications) is 
placed in the midst ol“ countiies destitute of the 
industry of Europe, and diftering little from 
each other in their produce and wants, is de* 
prived of all the stimulus whicli commerce can 
bestow. Hence the rich lands on the river are 
allowed to waste their fertility in the production 
of 'weeds and bushes, while those inland are 
neglected, and left to their original sterility. 
The evils of this neglect oi' agriculture arc 
heightened by the barbarous luxury of the 
chiefs, who appropriate vast tracts oi’ the land 
best fitted for tillage, to maintain those wild 
beasts and birds which afford them the pleasures 
of the chace. Yet there are some parts of Sind 
to which these observations do not apply ; some 
places in the neighbourhood of the river, or its 
branches, are cultivated, and the soil there dis- 
plays its natural fecundity, in bringing forth 
most of the productions of India ; and the whole 
district of Chaudookec, enclosed between the 
Indus and a remarkable branch of it, is highly 
cultivated, and eminently productive. This 
branch of the Indus runs out to the west, and, 
after spreading over a wdde tract, which at dit- 
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terent seasons is cither a marsh or a lake, it 
again joins the main stream seventy miles below 
the place of its separation. 

Sind is a bare country ; the few trees it pro- 
duces are of the kinds common in India. It 
has no remarkable animals, but the number of 
camels which are fed in it is worthy of remark, 
^fhey are used to draw water, to turn mills, &c. ; 
but the goods of Sind are much transported by 
water carriage, nor is that much employed, foi 
a few flat-bottomed boats ai*e sufliciont for the 
commerce of this impoverished country. 

The xapital of Sind is Hyderabad, a large 
fortified town, situated on a rocky hill. I should 
conjecture it to contain about eighty thousand 
inhabitants. 

Tatta, the ancient Pattala, which was once a 
flourishing commercial town, is now greatly de- 
clined, but still contains about fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. 

Much of the population of these towns is 
Hindoo; but the bulk of that of the country 
is composed of Mahomedans. 

At the time when Siffidfell under the Afghaun 
dominions, it was governed by a prince of the 
tribe of Calhora, which I believe belongs to the 
south of Persia. Abdoolnubbee, the last prince 
of this race, disgusted all his subjects by his 
tyranny and bad government, and embroiled 
himsell* particularly with the Talpoorees, a tribe 
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which formed the principal part of the military 
population of his country. The chiefs of* that 
tribe at length entered on a conspiracy to depose 
him ; but their practices became known to Ab- 
doolnubbee, who put them all to death. This 
act of violence, accompanied, it is said, with 
treachery, produced an open revolt, and ended 
in the expulsion of Abdoolnubbec from Sind. 

Timour Shauh, after some unavailing attempts 
to restore him, conferred on him the government 
of Leia, as an indemnity for Sind, and formally 
invested the chief* of the Talpoorees with the 
government of that province. Abdoolnubbee 
repaid the Shauh’s bounty by rebelling in his 
new province, was defeated by the royal troops, 
and ended his days in poverty at Dera Haujie 
Khaun in Upper Sind. The Talpoorees have 
remained in possession of Sind ever since his 
expulsion. 

At the time of* the last mission to Sind, the 
government was in the hands of three brothers, 
who had divided the country into three unequal 
shares, but who lived in the same house, and 
transacted all affairs in concert. Meer Gholaum 
Ali, the eldest of these, in whose hands the chief 
direction of the state had been placed, has since 
died, but a new settlement has been effected 
without any tumult or bloodshed. A small 
portion of the province still remains in the 
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hands of Meer Tarra, a connection or de- 
pendant of the house of Calhora. 

The three chiefs of the Talpoorees are called 
the Meers, or Ameers (commanders), of Sind. 
They rule in the name of the King of Caiibul, 
and are appointed to their government by his 
letters patent ; but as they are Sheeahs, and as 
they owe their government more to their own 
force than to their prince’s favour, they are 
heartily disaffected to the Dooraunee state. 
They ought to pay a revenue of 1 , 500,000 ru- 
pees annually to the royal treasury, but since 
the troubles in the kingdom of Caubul, they 
have generally withheld it, unless when in im- 
mediate fear of the royal armies. Shauh Sliujau 
was only able to obtain eight lacks for the re- 
venue of the year before I was at Peshawer ; 
the rest he allowed to be deducted on pretence 
of bad seasons. Even this sum was not paid till 
the King reached the frontiers of Sind ; but liis 
army, including the Beloches under Mahmood 
Khaun, did not on that occasion exceed eight 
thousand men. I imagine that they are more 
submissive to Shauh Mahmood. 

The dress of Sind is a long cotton gown, and 
a quilted cap of brown cotton cloth, shaped like 
the crown of a hat, but narrower ; they also wear 
trowsers and a loongee. 

The people are generally of the middle size, 
llun, tliough not weak, and blacker than most 
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of the people of India. There is little to praise 
in their character, which is debased and degraded 
by the oppression of their government. The 
only thing that struck me in the Sindees with 
whom I have conversed, is their deficiency of 
intelligence. Those who know them well, how- 
ever, add, that they have all the vices of an en- 
slaved people. 

The chiefs appear to be barbarians of the 
rudest stamp, without any of the barbarous 
virtues. 
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UPPER SIND, MOULTAN, LYA, &C- 

^HIKARPOOR is bounded by the Indus 
and the Beloche country on the east and 
west ; on the north it has the Mozaurees, and 
Sind on the south. The province is fertile to- 
wards the Indus, but dry and barren at a distance 
from tliat river. The town is of considerable 
size ; it is surrounded by a nuid wall, but has 
no ditch. The inhabitants are almost all 
Hindoos. They are called Shikarpoorecs, and 
speak a particular dialect ol’ Hindostaiiee, called 
by their name. There are many wealthy bankers 
in the town, and a considerable trade is kept up 
with the Rajpoot country, Sind, Candahar, and 
Peshawer. Shikarpooree bankers are to bt* 
found in every part of thc^Dooraunee dominions, 
and in all the towns of Toorkistaun. There are 
very few Afghauns (not above two hundred) 
settled in the town of Shikarpoor. The inha- 
bitants of the country are Juts, Beloches, and a 
few Sindees. 

The revenue paid to the King is three lacks 
of rupees. The Haukim keeps up very few 
troops. 
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The remarkable fort of Bukkur, situated on 
an island in the Indus, belongs to this province, 
but has a separate governor. 

The Mozaurccs, who live to the north of Shi- 
karpoor, are a tribe of Beloches, I believe of the 
Rind division. They inhabit a woody and ill- 
cultivated country. They live almost in a state 
of anarchy, and have made themselves notorious 
for their robberies on the highway, for their 
piracies on the Indus, and for their predatory 
incursions into the country of their neighbours. 

Dera Ghauzec Khaun lies between the Indus 
and Belochistaun, to the north of the Mozau- 
rces. It was conquered by Ahmed Shauh. The 
country, I imagine, resembles the adjoining 
tract of Muckelwaud, already described, but is 
much better cultivated. 

The revenue is less than five lacks of rupees. 
The province is in complete subjection to the 
King. The town is nearly as large as Moiil- 
taun, but much of it is in ruins. The country 
suffers much from the frequent change of the 
governors. 

The province of Dera Ismael Khaun is com- 
posed of the tract called Muckelwaud. The 
country and its produce have already been de- 
scribed : its revenues, &c. will be mentioned 
under Leia, to which it is at present annexed. 

I have mentioned in another place, that the 
north-western comer of the Indian desart is cut 
T 3 
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oft* by the streams of the Punjaub ; and that tlic 
tract thus formed is fertile within reach of the 
inundation of the rivers^ while the rest is sandy 
and waste. This explains the character of the 
provinces of Bahawulpoor, Moultaun^ and J^ia, 
which are situated on the east of the Indus, and 
to the south of the Salt range. 

The territory of Bahawulpoor extends two 
hundred and eighty miles from north-east to 
south-west, and a hundred and twenty miles 
from north-west to south-east, at the broadest 
points. It includes, for a certain distance, both 
banks of the Indus, of the Hydaspes, and of 
the Acesines. The banks of the rivers are every 
where rich. To the west of the Acesines, the 
country at a distance i’rom them is poor, but to 
the east it is absolutely desart. The principal 
towns are Bahawulpoor, Ahmedpoor, Jullall- 
poor, Seetpoor, and Ooch. The strongest place 
is Derawul, a fort that owes its strength to the 
desart with which it is surrounded. It was the 
ordinary residence of Bahawul Khaun. 

The inhabitants of Bahawulpoor are Juts, Be- 
loches, and Hindoos. This is the population of 
the neighbouring provinces also, but Hindoos 
are most numerous in Bahawulpoor. 

Bahawul Khaun was rather a tributary prince 
than a governor on the part of the King. His 
ancestors gained their possessions as early as 
Naudir Shauh’s time ; Bahawul Khaun himself 
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succeeded when an infant, and had ruled tor 
upwards of forty years. His family, which is 
called Dawood*pooter, was from Shikarpoor, and 
was originally in a low station, but now claims 
descent from Abbass, the uncle of‘ Mahomet. 
During the life of Bahawul Khaun, the govern* 
ment was mild and well ordered and though 
he was said to have collected a considerable 
treasure, his impositions on the people were 
moderate. 

His whole revenue was 1 , 500,000 rupees. His 
army exceeded ten thousand men, including 
five battalions of matchlock-nien, who wore a 
regular dress. He had a foiuulery for cannon, 
as had the chiefs of Moultaun and Leia ; but 
Bahawul Khaun’s guns were on good carriages, 
while all the others in the kingdom of Caubul 
are exceedingly ill-mounted. He only paid 
150,000 rupees annually to the King. Bahawul 
Khaun has been dead three yeais, and his son 
and successor is far from being his equal in pru- 
dence and good management. He is exposed 
to great uneasiness and danger from the in- 
creasing power of his neighbours the Siks. 

The greatest length of the province of Moul- 
taun is a hundred and ten miles, and the 
greatest breadth seventy. The country near 
the river is rich, but the rest is poor and thinly 
inhabited : the whole has suffered much from 
T 4 
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the incursions of the Siks, and many ruined vii* 
lages are every where to be seen. 

The revenue collected is 550,000 rupees, of 
which 350,000 go to the King. 

The force when I was there was about two 
thousand men, and about twenty guns; button 
or twelve thousand militia could be called out on 
emergency. Nothing could be worse than the 
government : all sorts of direct exactions were 
aggravated by monopolies, rapacious and un- 
governable troops, and every other kind of* 
abuse. 

This province has undergone many changes, 
which do not seem yet to be at an end. It was 
taken from the great Mogul by the Persians, 
and fell to Ahmed Shauh on the death of Nau- 
dir. It was for a short time in the hands of 
the Marattas immediately before the battle of 
Pauniput, and was recovered on that victory. 
The Siks had it for two years at a later period : 
they have since made several attacks oh it, 
and at present are only induced to spare it by 
the submissions of the Haukim, and by pe- 
cuniary payments on his part. 

Leia and Dera Ismael Khaun are both under 
Mahomed Khaun Suddozye. 

Leia formerly belonged to the Beloches. I 
do not know when it was conquered by the 
Dooraunees. 

The banks of the Indus are nch, but^ the 
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land at a distance from that river is a sandy 
desart. 

Leia is the capital town, but the residence of 
the Nabob is at Bukkur, a small but flourishing 
town near the Indus; or at Maunkaira, a 
strong fort in the most desart part of the 
province. 

Both provinces only yield five hundred thou- 
sand rupees, of which three hundred thousand 
go to the King. Mahomed Khaun has two 
battalions of matchlock-men, five thousand good 
horse, thirty guns, and two howitzers. He is 
on friendly terms with the Siks, probably be- 
cause his country towards their frontier is par- 
ticularly uninviting. 

Dauira Deen Punnah is a little district en- 
closed within the lands of Leia. It yields a 
revenue of a hundred and fifty thousand ru- 
pees, and is granted rent free to a Dooraunee 
lord. 

Leia is bounded on the north by the Salt 
range, beyond which is a rugged and moun- 
tainous country inhabited by small and fierce 
tribes, of whom the most conspicuous are the 
Kautirs, an Indian tribe independent both on 
the King and the Siks. 

To the north of those mountains are the 
fertile plains of Chuch and Hazaureh, inhabited 
by Indians converted to the Mahomedan re- 
ligion, and called Goojers. Among them aie 
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many turbulent Afghauns of various tribes, and 
these last are the masters of the country. 

To the north of these plains is Drumtour (the 
country of the Jadoons), already described as 
belonging to a branch of Eusofzyes. 

North of it is Turnaul, a woody and moun- 
tainous country, which joins on the north to 
Pukhlee, a country of the same kind, but much 
more extensive, inhabited by Swautees, .and 
under a separate governor appointed by the 
King. 

All these countries stretch along the Indus ; 
but our^progress to the north is now stopped by 
snowy mountains. 

To the east ol* Pukhlee are the countries of 
the Bumbas and Cukkas. The former is under 
two or tiirec chiefs called llajas, the principal 
of whom resides at Mozzufferabad : both tribes 
are Mahomedans. Their countries are com- 
posed of vast mountains, difheuit passes, and 
thick forests. They are of importance to the 
Dooraunees, as forming their only communi- 
cation with Cashmeer. 
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CA8HMEER. 

^J^HE valley of Cashmeer is surrounded by 
lofty mountains, which divide it from Little 
Tibet on the north, from Ladauk on the east, 
from the Punjaub on the south, and from Pukh- 
lee on the west. A branch of the Speen (white) 
Caufirs approaches Cashmeer on the north-west. 
There are but seven passes into the province : 
four are from the south, one from the west, and 
the remaining two from the north. That of 
Bember is the best ; but that of Mozzuiferabad 
or Baramoolla, lying towards Afghaiinistaun, is 
now most used. I shall not attempt to describe 
this celebrated valley after Bernier and Foster : 
the account of the latter, in particular, cannot 
be surpassed. 

The Cashmerians are a distinct nation of the 
Hindoo stock, and differ in language and man- 
ners from all their neighbours. The men are 
remarkably stout, active, and industrious. They 
are excessively addicted to pleasure, and are 
notorious all over the East for falsehood and 
cunning. By far the greater part of the popu- 
lation are Mussulmans. Aboolfuzl enumerates 
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a succession of upwards of a hundred and tifty 
Hindoo kings, who reigned over Cashtneer be- 
fore the year 742 of the Hijra, wlien they were 
supplanted by a Mahomedan dynasty. This 
last, after reigning near three hundred years, 
was subdued by Hooniauyoon, the son of Bauber. 
Cashmeer remained in the hands of the Moguls 
till the time of Ahmed Shauh, when it was taken 
by the Dooraunees, who have since possessed it. 

The Cashmerians seem to have been rebellious 
when their country was first occupied by the 
Dooraunees, but they are now completely sub- 
dued by the strong measures of the government 
No Cashmerians, except soldiers in the service 
of the state, are allowed to wear arms within 
the city. The same restriction is not imposed 
in the country, but the power of the native 
chiefs is annihilated, and a strong force of Af- 
ghans and Kuzzilbaushes is kept up within the 
valley, which is sufKcieiit to check any dispo- 
sition to revolt. 

The governor is invested with all the powers 
of a king, and the administration is very tyran- 
nical. From the small number of passes, the 
government is enabled to prevent any persons 
entering or quitting Cashmeer without its per- 
mission. Its numerous spies pervade all ranks 
of society, and the inhabitants are harassed by 
every kind of oppression : this misgovenunent 
increases the depravity of their character, but 
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their natural gaiety prevents its destroying their 
happinesss. 

The city ot Cashmeer is the largest in the 
Dooraunee ‘dominions. It contains from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred thousand inha- 
bitants. 

The gross revenue* of the province is said to 
be 4,620,801) rupees, which is nearly equal to 
500,000/. 

The sum due to the King depends on the 
contract entered into by the governor. When 
at the highest, it was 42,200,000 rupees, from 
which a deduction of was allowed for 

the pay of troops ; so that 1,500,000 was the 
whole which reached the royal treasury. Up- 
wards of six lacks are assigned in Teools to the 
neighbouring rajas, to Afghaun chiefs, and to 
moollahs, dervises, and Hindoo fakcers. The 
rest is charged to the real or alledgerl expences 
of collection, and to the pay of civil and military 
establishments. 

The governor has constantly at his disposal a 
f orce of five thousand four hundred liorse, and 
three thousand two hundred foot. 

The Afghauns, who serve in Uashmeer, seem 
entirely to alter their character, and to become 
insolent and luxurious. Most of them are pleased 
with their situation, but still their fondness for 
tlieir own country prevents the western Af- 
ghauns from remaining long in Cashmeer. 
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The remote position of Cashmeer, and the 
absolute authority enjoyed by the governors, 
often induces them to rebel ; but notwithstand- 
ing the strength of the country, they are always 
easily subdued. The Cashmerians are of no 
account as soldiers, and the Afghauns and Kuz- 
zilbaushes are enervated by the life they lead, 
and probably little disposed to act with vigour 
against the King ; while the royal army is com- 
posed of poor, adventurous soldiers, who look 
foi'ward with avidity to the plenty and the plea- 
sures of Cashmeer, and who know the sufferings 
they must undergo in case of a retreat. 

The repulse of Shauh Shujah’s troops has been 
mentioned in another place. Cashmeer has since 
been reduced by the Vizier Futteh Khaun, who 
imprudently and unnecessarily called in the assist- 
ance of the Siks in that enterprize. The present 
governor is a brother of Futteh Khaun. 

The most remarkable productions of Cash- 
meer is its shawls, which supply the whole 
world, and which are said to be manufactured at 
sixteen thousand looms, each of which gives 
employment to three men. • 

* The following is an extract from the report drawn up 
by Mr. Strachey, who made many enquiries on this subject, 
and who had some shawl stuffs made under his own inspec- 
tion, of wool procured at Umritsir. The manufacturers 
were pioneers belonging to the embassy, and they worked 
in u common tent ; yet they appeared to find no difficult} 
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The mountains round Cashmeer are in many 
places inhabited by tribes wlio are in a sort of 


in their employment. “ A shop inuy be oLCupic d witli oni* 
shawl, provided it be a remarkably fine one, above a year, 
while other shops make six or eight in the course of that 
period. Of the best and most worked kinds, not so much 
“ as a quarter of an inch is completed in one day, by three 
“ people, which is the usual number employed at most of 
the shops. Shawls containing much work are made in 
‘‘ separate pieces at diflereiit shops, and it may be observed 
“ that It very rarely happens that the pieces, when com- 
“ pleted, correspond in si/e. 

“ The shops consist of a frame work, at which the pei- 
sons employed sit on a bench : their number is from two 
“ to four. On plain shawlb, two people alone are employed, 

“ and a long nurroH, but heavy shuttle is used; those <>f 
“ which the pattern is \ariegated, are >\orked with wooden 
needles, there being a separate needle for the thread of 
“ each colour ; for the latter, no shuttle is required. The 
“ operation of their manufacture is of course slow, propor- 
“ tionate to the quantity of work which their patterns may 
“ require. 

“ The Oostaud, or head workman, superintends while 
“ his journeymen are employed near him immediately under 
“ his directions. If they have any new pattern in hand, or 
“ one with which they are not familiar, he describes to 
“ them the figures, colours, and threads which they are to 
“ use, while he keeps before him the pattern on which they 
“ happen to be employed, drawn upon paper. 

“ During tlic operation of mukiiig, the rough side of the 
“ shawl IS uppermost on the frame, notwithstanding which, 
“ the Oostaud never mistakes the regularity of the most 
“ figured pattenic-. 

“ The wages of the Oostaud (the employer furnishing 
“ materials) are from six to eight pice per day ; of the com 
mon workmen, from one to four pice (a pice in Cashmeer 
may be about three-halfpcncc). 
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dependence on the Dooraunees. Their chiefk 
have Tecools within the valley, which have pro- 


A merchant, entering largely into the shawl trade, 
** frequently engages a number of shops, which he collects 
in a spot under his eye ; or he supplies the head workmen 
with thread which has been previously spun by women and 
afterwards coloured, and they carry on the manufacture 
at their own houses, having previously received instruc- 
tions from the merchant respecting the quality of the 
** goods he may require, their colours, patterns, Ac. 

After the goods are completed, the merchant carries 
them to the custom-office, where each shawl is stamped, 
and he pays a certain duty, the amount of which is settled 
according to the quality and value of the piece. The 
officer of the government generally fixes the value beyond 
what the goods are really worth. The duty is at the rate 
“ of one-fifth of the price. 

Most shawls are exported unwashed, and fresh from 
the loom. In India, there is no market for unwashed 
“ shawls, and at Umritsir they are better washed and packed 
“ than in Cashmeer. Of those sent to the westward, many 
are worn unwashed. 

** The wool of which the shawls are made is imported 
“ from Tibet and Tartary, in which countries alone the 
** goat which produces it is said to thrive. That which i<t 
brought from Kodauk is reckoned the best. Its price in 
Cashmeer is from ten to twenty rupees for a turruk (which 
is supposed to be about twelve pounds) ; the whitest sort 
<< is the dearest. 

It would perhaps be difficult to determine with accuracy 
<< the quantity of shawls manufactured annually ; supposing, 
<< however, that five of all kinds arc on an average made at 
** eacli shop or loom in the course of a year, the number 
** would be eighty thousand, which is probably not far from 
“ the truth.” 
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bably been given to ensure their obedience : 
they furnish some troops to the Haukim, and 
pay him revenue when he is strong enough to 
levy it. Their dependence is, however, very 
slight. 

The following are the only chiefs of this de- 
scription of whom I have any account : 

On the north is a chief, wlioin the people of 
Cashmecr call the Raja of Little Tibet (Khoord 
Tibet), or of Tibet i Zerdauloo and Dauro. He 
has probably only a part of Little Tibet. Azaiid 
Khaun sent an expedition into that country, but 
I do not know whether he first reduced it. 

I have not heard of any inhabitants in the 
high mountains between Cashineer andLadauk. 

Tlie southern mountain| contain many prin- 
cipalities, of which the chief seem to be Kishta- 
waur, Chundunee or Chiiiaunee, Jummoo, 
Khussiaul and Dung Akhoroor, Rajour, and 
Proanch. The chiefs of these states retain the 
old Hindoo title of Raja, though they and their 
subjects are mostly Mahomedans. Their coun- 
tries are thinly peopled, as might be expected 
from their nature ; but for a mountainous tract, 
they are not ill inhabited. The people resemble 
the Cashmerians in their language and manners, 
but have a great mixture of those of the coun- 
tries to the south. 
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BOOK V. 

THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT OF CAIJBUT-. 


CHAP. L 

OF THE KING. 

JN most Asiatic governments, there are no 
limits to the power of the crown but those ol‘ 
the endurance of the people ; and the King^s will 
is never opposed unless by a general insurrection. 
Among the Afghauns, however, the power ol* 
the Dooraunee aristocracy and the organization 
of the other tribes aitbrd permanent means for 
the control of the royal authority, and for the 
peaceable maintenance of the privileges of the 
nation. But as they have no statute law (except 
that of Mahomet), and no public records of the 
proceedings of their government, it is impossible 
that any regular constitution should have grown 
up among them. There are, however, some 
established customs and opinions respecting their 
government, which I shall proceed to state. 

The crown is hereditary in that branch of the 
house of Suddozye which is descended from 
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Alimcd Shauh. f here docs not, however, appear 
to be any rule fixed for its descending to the 
eldest son. When a King dies, it has been usual 
for the greAt Dooraunee Sirdars present at the 
court, to meet and consider which of his sons is 
to succeed. They are determined by the will 
of the father, and by the age and character of 
each of the princes ; and their voice secures the 
possession of the capital, and gives a great advan- 
tage to the prince in whose favour it declares ; 
but the practice of conferring tlu‘ different great 
governments on the King’s sons generally leads 
to a contest, which is decided by the wealth, 
abilities, and popularity of the rivals. 

The whole of the royal family, except those 
whom the King particularly favours, are impri- 
soned in the upper citadel of Caubul, where they 
are well treated, but closely confined. Those 
who remain at large are appointed to the goveni- 
ment of provinces or the command of armies, 
where the ostensible authority of a Suddozye is 
required to secure the obedience of the great, 
and to sanction capital punishments j they are, 
however, in general, entirely under the control 
of a deputy of the King’s appointing. 

The King’s title is Shauhee Doorree Doorraun, 
but it is only used in treaties and other public 
instruments. In general, he is merely styled 
Shauh or Padshauh (the King), and the common 
people often call him by his name, Mahmoud, or 
u Q 
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Shuja^ without any addition at all. The court 
is called the Derree Khaunch, which, like Durbar 
in India, and Aulee Kaupee (Sublime Porte) in 
Turkey, signifies the gate, a form of oriental adu- 
lation, which implies that a subject ought to 
intrude no further into the palace even in his 
thoughts. 

The King has the exclusive privilege of coin- 
ing, and his name is put on all the money in the 
empire. It is well known what consequence the 
Asiatics attach to this right, and that they regard 
the possession of it as the chief test of sovereignty. 
A similar test is the privilege enjoyed by the 
King, of being prayed for in the Khootbeh (part 
of the Mahotnedan religious service). 

He has the rjght of war and peace, and can 
make treaties of his own authority. Notwith- 
standing the example of Shawl *, it seems to be 
understood that he cannot cede any part ol' the 
territory occupied by Afghaun tribes. 

All appointments are in his gift ; but, in many 
cases, his choice is confined to particular fami- 
lies ; of this description are the chiefships of 
tribes. Some offices of the state, and many even 
of the King’s household, are also hereditary. 

He has the entire control of the revenue, both 
in collection and expenditure. He cannot, 

* Part of the country of the Caukcrs» which waa grunted 
by Ahmed Shauh to tlie prince of Belochcstuun. 
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however, increase the settlement of the land 
revenue, fixed by Ahmed Shauh, which is very 
light. The only means he possesses of increasing 
his resources, derived from the Afghauns, are 
fines, compositions for military service ; and, in 
some cases, arbitrary valuations of the produce 
on which the revenue is assessed. 

These expedients are not very productive, and 
the use of them, in cases where the government 
could easily enforce a new assessment, seems a 
clear acknowledgment that the prerogative is 
limited in this respect.- 

The King cannot resume the grants of his 
predecessors. In civil wars, the grants of one 
pretender are resumed by the other, on the 
ground of their not being the acts of a lawful 
monarch ; but even this is not often done. 

The customs have never been altered. I do 
not know whether the King has the right to in- 
crease them ; he certainly has the power, as his 
doing so would not immediately affect any body 
of men strong enough to question his orders. 

The King has the control of military levies, 
and the command of the army. 

A part of the administration of justice has 
been shewn to be left to the internal government 
of the tribes ; the other branches belong to the 
sovereign, who.appoints all Cauzees ; and con- 
firms their sentences in places where they have 
criminal jurisdiction. In cases where. the crime 
u 3 
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is against the state, the King is the sole judge. 
His power, however, does not, even in this case, 
extend to the life of a Suddozye (the King's 
tribe). Timoiir Shauh put the Grand Vizier to 
death, and the measure was never blamed; 
Shauh Mahmood's execution of Meer Allum 
Khaun (the head of the Noorzyes) Was con- 
demned for its injustice, not for its illegality ; 
but the execution of Wuffadar Khaun Siid- 
dozye and his brothers, by the same prince, is 
still universally reprobated, as contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the state. 

The King has the direction of religious af- 
fairs, but the national religion being firmly 
established, he has little room for interference. 
The rights which the Afghaun nation possess 
over the conquered provinces and other de- 
pendencies of the state, are entirely vested in 
the crown. 

Besides the direct powers thus possessed by 
the King, it is obvious he must derive much in- 
fluence from the exercise of them. 

In the policy of the Court of Caubul towards 
its own subjects, the most striking object is the 
close connection of the King with the Doo- 
raunees, and rivalry between him and the 
aristocracy of that tribe. It is the King's po- 
licy to keep the Dooraunees in subjection to 
himself, while he exalts them over the other 
Afghauns. 
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For this pui-pose, lie protects the Taujiks, and 
all Others whose power he can use to depress the 
nobles^ without endangering the ascendancy of 
his tribe. His policy towards tlie Dooraunee 
lords, the Taujiks, and the Afghaun tribes re- 
spectively, resembles that of a King of Scotland 
towards the barons, the burgesses, and the clans 
of the Highlands. 

The King's object with the Afghaun tribes is, 
to get men from the western, and money from 
the eastern ; with the provinces also, the practice 
of the government has been to exact little from 
those in the west, and use them for defence 
alone ; but to avail itself of the resources of the 
eastern provinces, and of the means they af- 
forded for further extension of territory. 

In like manner, in foreign policy the Af- 
ghauns have shewn no desire for western con- 
quest. Their views towards Persia and Toork- 
istaun were confined to the defence of Khoras- 
saun and Bulkh. It was, indeed, a death-bed 
injunction of Ahmed Shauh to his sons, not to 
attack the Uzbeks, whom he called a hive with- 
out honey. 

Another wise precept is attributed to him, 
which was, to forbear attacking the Siks, till 
their zeal had subsided, and their manners soft- 
ened. In fact, the Siks have become attached 
to agriculture, and have entirely lost their ap- 
titude for the protracted and desultory warfare 
u 4* 
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which enabled ^them to withstand the power of 
Ahmed Shauh. 

The Afghaun government has always shewn a 
good deal of moderation towards its own sub- 
jects, its dependent states, and even its ene- 
mies. It is mild in punishments, and its lenity 
is more conspicuous, from a comparison with 
the severity of the Persians. It is not uncom- 
mon for a great rebellion to terminate without a 
single execution ; and when there are punish- 
ments for rebellions, they always fall on the 
chiefs alone. The Persian practice of blinding 
or maiming the common j)eoplc is unknown. 
During the time the Embassy was at Peshawer, 
there was but one execution ; it was that ol‘ a 
Sheeah dervise, who was tried on the accusation 
of the Moollahs, and found guilty of blasphemy. 

The Afghaun government, however, like most 
others in the East, is disgraced by the perfidious 
means sometimes resorted to by its ministers to 
seize offenders, and by the use of torture. A 
temptation to the former practice may be found 
-in the ease with which a criminal can elude the 
pursuit of government, in a country so full of 
fastnesses, and where it is a point of honour to 
assist a fugitive. The use of torture was learnt 
from the Persians ; it has long existed, but it is 
only under Mahmood that it is commonly prac- 
tised. It is chiefly made use of to extort money, 
and, consequently, falls oflenest on the rich and 
great. 
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The government endeavours to maintain quiet 
and prosperity among all the Afghaun tribes ; 
but, aware of their having interests distinct from 
its own, it does not watch over their weliare 
with that solicitude which one would expect 
from a King towards his own nation. The pro- 
vinces are generally governed with tolerable 
mildness and equity, in some cases from the 
weakness, and in others from the wisdom of the 
government. The eastern provinces suffer most 
from the rapacity of the government and its 
agents ; seldom from jealousy or wanton inso- 
lence. Cashmeer alone suffers every sort of 
tyranny. 

The Afghaun government has little inform- 
ation about neighbouring states. Though its 
attention was long directed to India, and though 
its merchants frequently visit that country, the 
greatest ignorance of its state still subsists. The 
ministers know that the Mogul empire has de^ 
dined, but have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the numerous states that have been erected on 
its ruins. They arc rather better acquainted 
with Persia and Tartary, but even there they 
trust to the reports of merchants and travellers. 

They have no news-writers (as in India). 
Embassies are rare, and never permanent. 

Twelve years of civil war have, in a great 
degree, altered the government even from what 
is described above. The King is now more than 
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ever dependent on the Dooraunce lords, and is, 
in consequence, deprived of all choice in the 
appointment of his ministers, and nearly of all 
control over them in the exercise of their 
powers. 

The armies of the state being engaged in wars 
among themselves, many of the tribes and pro- 
vinces have become rebellious or refractory, and 
many of the somces of re%'enue are, therefore, 
cut off Of what could still be realized, great 
part has been given in Tecools to the principal 
nobility ; what remains is almost entirely con- 
sumed by the embezzlements of governors and 
ministers, which the King can no longer correct, 
lest his strictness should deprive him of his 
adherents. 

As the King cannot compel the tribes to send 
the contingents of men which they are bound 
to furnish, his army is composed of soldiers who 
come for pay, or from attachment to their 
leaders. The failure of the revenue naturally 
diminishes this species of army ; and the troops 
who do serve are more at the disposal of their 
commanders than at the King’s. 

As these resources, such as they are, are often 
divided between two competitors, it is easy to 
conceive how the power and influence of the 
crown must have sunk. 
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ADMINISTllATIOV OK THE COVEKNMENl. 

^HE general administration of the govern- 
ment is conducted by the King, with the 
assistance of the Vizier Auzim (Grand Vizier). 

This officer has the entire direction of tihe 
revenue, and the management of the political 
affairs of the government, at home and abroad. 
He has also the control of all the other de- 
partments. 

The vizier ought to be appointed from the 
clan of Baiimizye, and from the family of 
Shauh Wullee Khaun ; but this rule was de- 
parted from by Shauh Zemaun, who made a 
Suddozye* vizier; and by Mahmood, who has 

* The following remark of Sir John Malcolm on the 
subject, is illustrative of the Afghaun notion of government. 
“ The appointment of Rehniut Ullah Khaun, commonly 
called Wufiadar Khaun, was spoken of with great disappro- 
bation when I was in Persia in 1800 . It was conaidered 
as a departure from all usage; and the ground of objec- 
“ tions were : ‘ that though it was proper the King should 
be a Suddozje, and have his person held sacred, from 
* * belonging to tliat venerated tribe, his vizier ought not to 
“ be of the some tribe, as if he also was safe from attack, 
“ no one would be responsible for the acts of cruelty and 
oppression that might be committed:’ others deemed the 
King impolitic in appointing a Suddozye to be his vizier, 
** as such an officer might aspire to the crown, on the 
“ ground of being one of that tribe.” 
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bestowed that office on Futteh Khaun Ban- 
rikzye. 

These innovations give great disgust, and used 
generally to be avoided, by allowing the office 
to remain in the hands of the hereditary claim- 
ants, but transferring the greater part of the 
powers to some officer more in the King’s con- 
fidence ; an expedient which occasions much 
confusion, and renders it almost impossible to 
know exactly the duty or powers of any officer 
of government. 

Next to the vizier, in the general administra- 
tion, the principal ministers are, the Moonshee 
Banshee (or chief secretary), who manages all 
the King’s correspondence ; and the Hircarrah 
Baushce, who is at the head of the intelligence 
department, and who has the command of 
all the Chuppers and Cossids (mounted and 
foot messengers). Under this head may also 
be considered the Nusukchee Baushce, whose 
duty it is to superintend all punishments, and 
who is besides a kind of carl marischal ; and 
the Zubt Begee, who seizes on all property 
ordered to be confiscated or sequestrated. 

Tlie heads of the revenue and judicial de- 
partments, and the chiefs of* the army, are among 
the greatest officers of state, but their functions 
will be more conveniently mentioned, when the 
branches of the administration with which they 
are connected are explained. 
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The officers of the court and household are 
very numerous. Their establishment is formed 
exactly on the model of Naudir Shanh's. Each 
of the branches belonginf]^ to it is distinguished 
by a particular dress.* The appearance of the 
court is very regular and decorous, and must 
have been magnificent before the civil wars, 
and the plunder of the furniture and decorations 
of the palaces. 

The principal heads of these departments are 
the following; the Mecr-Akhor, or master of 
the horse, whose employment is hereditary in 
the head family of the Ishakzyes. 

The^ officer of Ishikaghaussce Baushee is a 
considerable one, hereditary in a great family 
of Populzyes. The meaning of the word in 
Turkish is door-keeper, but the duty is that of 
master of ceremonies. 

The station of Arz Begec is hereditary in 
the family of Akram Khaun. The duty is to 
repeat in an audible voice to the King, any 
thing that is said by his subjects who are ad- 
mitted to his presence. It is intended to correct 
the mistakes which people unaccustomed to the 
court might make in the language of ceremony, 
and also to avoid the inconveniences arising 
from the great distance at which strangers are 
kept from the person of the King. The office is 


* See Plates XIII. and XIV 
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important, as the King often desires the Arzbegee 
to inquire into representations made through 
him, and is guided in the decision by his report 

The Jaurchee Baushee and Jaurchees are 
criers attached to the Arzbegee. 

Ttie Chaous Baushee presents persons ad- 
mitted to pay their respects to the King, dis- 
misses the Court, and communicates the King’s 
orders on such occasions, according to set forms 
in the Toorkee language. 

There are many other officers who are at the 
head of establishments maintained for purposes 
of state, but none of any weight in the Court. 

The offices of Sundookdar Baushee (keeper 
of the wardrobe, or keeper of the jewels), of 
Hukeem Baushee (chief physician), and the 
heads of different departments of the household 
(as the hunting and hawking establishments, 
the kitchen, the camel and mule establishments, 
&c.), do not merit much notice, though some of 
them are filled by people of consequence. 

The Peeshkhedmuts deserve, however, to be 
mentioned ; for though they are menial servants 
about the King’s person, they are often men of 
rank, and frequently of great influence with 
their master. 

The Eunuchs have also a good deal of weight, 
from their being admitted to the King’s pre- 
sence at aU times, and being allowed to be pre- 
sent at the most secret deliberations. 
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The expences of the household are defrayed 
by particular funds allotted for that purpose, 
and managed by a particular establishment, of 
which the King's private treasurer and the 
Mooshrif or auditor of accounts are the heads. 
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OF THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM INTO 
PROVINCES. 

^T^HE whole kingdom is divided into twenty- 
seven provinces or districts ; exclusive of 
Belochistaun, the chief of which country is, 
except in name, rather a party in an unequal 
alliance than a subject. 

The eighteen most important are each go- 
verned by a Haukim, who collects the revenue 
and commands the militia ; and a Sirdar, who 
commands the regular troops, and whose duty 
it is to preserve the public tranquillity, and to 
enforce the authority of the Haukim and Cauzy : 
when the Haukim is a Dooraunee, he usually 
holds the office of Sirdar also. 

The administration of civil justice is con- 
ducted by the Cauzy. 

Under the Haukim and Sirdar, the revenue 
and police are administered by the heads of 
tribes; and under them, by the heads of the 
subdivisions of their tribes. 

The importance of the heads of tribes is greater 
or less in proportion to tlie degree of subjection 
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ill which the country is licld : whore the tribes 
are powerful, every thinir is done through tiie 
heads ; where they are weak, as at Peshawer, 
the Hiiukim and Sirdar send their onU is direct 
to the lieads of subdivisions ; and in (.’ashmeer, 
among the 'faujiks, and in the })ro\iiKVs on the 
Indus, where there are many lliiuliikees, the 
Haukims or Sirdars send their ollicers to indi- 
viduals, or empK)y the heads of vdlages as their 
instruments. 

Tlie eighteen provinces where Haukims re- 
side are, Heraut, Furrah, Candahar, Ghuzni, 
Caubul, Baumieaii and Giiorehund, Jellallabad, 
Lughmaun, Peshawer, Dera Ismael Khaim, Uera 
Ghauzi Kliaun, Shikarpoor, Sewee, Sind, Cash- 
meer, Chuch Hazaureh, Lya, and Moultann. 

In all these places, the Haukims are remov- 
able at pleasure; except when they contract for 
the revenue, in wliich case they ought to be left 
till the end of the year. 

They are still removed in all but Sind (where 
the King always selected the Hankim from a 
particular family, and wliere, since he 

lias lost all internal control) ; Moultaun and Lya 
(where the King has not been able to remove the 
governor since Shauh Mahinood's accession) ; 
and Heraut, which has been kept by l^riiice 
Ferooz since Mahmood’s expulsion. 

The other nine divisions are generally com- 
])()sed of countries belonging to Atghaun tribes. 
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There is a Dooraunee governor appointed to 
each, who is called Sirdar. He never resides in 
his government ; but, once a year, goes himseli’, 
or sends a deputy, with or without a force (ac- 
cording to the necessity of using intimidation), 
to collect the revenue. At other times, the re- 
gulation of the country is left to the heads of 
tribes, subject to some control in extraordinary 
cases from the Sirdar. The Sirdar, in most 
cases, recommends the member of the head 
family whom he thinks fittest for the chiefship 
of each tribe under him. There are Cauzees 
appointed by the King in these divisions, but 
their anthority, if supported at all, is enforced 
by the head of the tribe. 

The governments of this last description are 
the following ; the Ghiljies, which includes the 
Aighaun parts of Lughmaun and Jeliallabad ; 
the Saufees and Tagou ; Bungushaut, including 
the Jaujeesand Torecs; Damaun, including the 
Murwuts, &c. up to Bunnoo and l>our ; Kuddeh 
Chuchaunsoor and Kishkee Gundoomee, on the 
borders of Secstaun ; Ghoraut (the Hazaurehs) ; 
Leeahbund (tlie ICimauks) ; Izfezar, or Subze- 
war, near Fui rali ; Araurderreh, and Pooshtee 
Coh. 

The Sirdars are removeable at pleasure, but 
it seems usual to keep their offices in particular 
families. 
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These divisions, as including more unsettled 
parts of the country, have fallen off from the 
royal authority, in a greater proportion than 
those under the Haukims. 


X t; 
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CHAP. IV, 

THE REVENUE. 

wliole revenue of* the Caubul govern- 
ment, in settled times, may be reckoned at 
something near three crorcs * of‘ rupees ; but ol‘ 
this upwards of a crore is remitted to different 
half-subdued princes, who are content to hold 
their revenue as a grant of the King’s, but who 
never would have consented to give it up to 
him. ^ This description of revenue cannot be 
considered among the King of Caubul’s re- 
sources. 

The real revenue falls a good deal within two 
crorcs. 

Of this a great part (about half) is assigned 
in Tecool (Jagcci ), most of it was granted on 
condition of military service, and the benefit 
which the King derives from it will appear in 
the account of his army ; the rest is allotted to 
maintain the Moollahs or religious officers, or 
given in charity to dervises and Syuds. 

The remaining sum was received by the King 
till the breaking out of the present troubles. 
By the best accounts, it amounted to upwards 
of nine millions of rupees. 

• A crqrc of rupees is about u niilliun of pounds sterling. 
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The principal source of the King’s income is 
the land revenue, which is assessed on the pro- 
duce according to fixed proportions, which vary 
with the nature of the land, and are difierent in 
dilferent provinces. Some of the Afghaun 
tribes, and of the remoter provinces, are not 
subject to this mode of assessment, but ])ay a 
fixed sum annually. The other sources of the 
revenue are the town duties and c-ustoms ; the 
produce of the royal demesne ; tlu* produce of 
fines and forfeitures ; the profits of* the mint, 
and perliaps some other trifling receipts. 

The provisions supplied to the King’s house- 
hold, and pari ol‘ his army, by the j)eoplc through 
whose country he passes, e\eii when they arc 
not subject to ttie payment of revenue, must 
also be reckoned among the resources of the 
state. 

Besides the above, another less fixed branch 
of revenue is created by accepting of the com- 
mutations in money for the troops whicli ought 
to be furnished by particular districts and tribes. 
Fines were at all times le\'ied from Haukims on 
their appointment to profitable districts, aiul in 
tl)cse unsettled times, an unavowed profit is de- 
rived from the sale of offices. 

The land revenue is collected by the head 
man of each village, and paid in some cases 
through the head of his tribe, and in others 
directly to the Haukim or his agents. The 

X 3 
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Haukiin generally iarms the revenue of his pro- 
vince f rom government, and lets out that of the 
districts under him. Once a year, .he gives in 
his accounts, which pass through several officers 
before they receive the King’s approbation. The 
expences of management, the assignments that 
have been given on the province, the price of 
articles coniiiiissioned by the King, and similar 
charges, are struck ofli and the balance is either 
sent to the treasury, or more ireipiently, orders, 
equal to its amount, ai'c given to the troops, and 
others who have claims on government. 

Both in the course of the collections and of‘ 
the payments, when they are made in tliis last 
manner, great peculation is practised by the 
Haukim. 

The smaller provinces, under military Sirdars, 
arc not farmed. 

The King’s principal expences are the pay- 
ment of the army, the liousehold, the court 
establishment, and the clergy. 

The expences ot‘ the army are small in com- 
parison to its strength, from the number of Te- 
cools appropriated to maintain it. 

The expeiircs of the liousehold are in some 
measure lightened by the payment in grain, 
sheep, and cattle, appropriated to that branch. 

The pay of the great civil office];s is small* 
They arc in a great measure maintained by bribes 
and perquisites, which, although they have the 
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most pernicious effect on the resources of the 
state, do not diminish the revenue actual]}' 
brought to account. 

The Moollahs are paid by Tecools, or receive 
orders on Haukims, or money from the treasury ; 
the expence is said to be considerable. 

The whole expence of the King of C^iubul, 
exclusive of that defrayed by I'ecools, &c. was 
not much above half a crore of rupees in quiet 
years ; and what remained of the revenue, used 
to be kept as a fund for extraordinary expen ces- 

The treasures of the crown have long since 
been dissipated, and the only wealth the King 
possesses consists in a very valuable collection of 
jewels, which, although greatly diminished since 
Timoor Shauh^s reign, has in some measure been 
preserved by the difficulty of finding purchasers 
to whom parts of it might have been transferred 
during the distresses of the government. 
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CHAP, V. 

.TUSTU E AND POLiTE Ol* THE KINGDOM. 

JUSTICK is iulmiliistcroii in cities by the 
Ciiiizec, the Mooftccs, the Ameeni Mehke- 
meli, and the Darogha of the Adawlut. 

In civil suits, the (^aiizy receives complaints 
and sends a summons by an officer of his own to 
the defendant. The cause is tried according to 
the rules and forms prescribed by the Shirra, or 
Mahomedan law, modified by certain acknow- 
ledged parts of the Pooshtoouwullee, or cus- 
. tomary law. In doubtful cases, the Mooftees 
give their law opinion siipj)orted by quotations 
from books of authority. 

The ("auzy’s orders are never disobeyed; it 
being reckoned imjiious to reluse to conform to 
the Shirra. If he should be resisted, it is the 
duty of the Sirdar to enforce his decree. 

The Ameeni Mehkemeh receives charge ol' 
deposits. 

The Darogha i Adawlut is sujiervisor over the 
whole, and his duty is to see that all proceedings 
arc conformable to law. 

In criminal complaints, the rules are nearly 
the same, but the practice is different. Criminals 
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art) generally first brought to tlie Sirdar, and the 
Cauzy's sentence, in all im]>ortant cases, is exe- 
cuted by him : this gives the Sirdar a degree of 
power, wliich is particularly felt when he dis- 
agrees with the Cauzee. 

Where tlie King happens to reside, criminal 
complaints are made to liim. In trifling matters, 
he refers them to the Cauzy, or desires the 
Arzbegee (the officer through wiiom represent- 
ations are made to hini) to settle them : serious 
complaints are always referred to the C^auzy, and 
the King orders the sentence to be executed, 
after a formal protestation, that the guilt of it, 
if unjust, is on the head of the judge. 

There are Cauzccs in all considerable towns 
in the Caubul dominions, and they have deputies 
over the whole country, except that of the three 
or four tribes who are reckoned^ to be in open 
rebellion. 

The Cauzees no where interpose, unless an 
application is made to them : this happens more 
rarely in the more remote parts of the country, 
where tliey are chiefly appealed to in civil cases. 
Wlien a crime is not acknowledged by the ac- 
cused, it is always referred to the Cauzy ; but 
acknowledged crimes are most frequently de- 
cided on by Jeergas, in the manner already de- 
scribed. 

The usefulness of the Cauzees’ courts is in a 
great measure destroyed by the corruption which 
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prevails in them ; and, in towns and their neigh- 
bourhood, justice is further impeded by the 
power and influence of the great. 

The Cauzees are appointed by the King, at 
the recommendation of the Imaum of the house- 
hold. 

A few only have salaries from the treasury. 
There is, however, in some places, if not in all, 
a small tax imposed on every family in the dis- 
trict, which goes entirely to the Cauzy. They 
have also fees on marriages; on affixing their 
seals to deeds ; and perhaps on the causes they 
decide. 

The Mooftees have a fee on every opinion 
they give ; but this cannot by itself be enough 
to maintain them. 

The police of towns is managed under the 
Sirdar by the Mcershub, the Mohtesib, and the 
Darogha of the Bazars. 

The Mcershub answers to the Cutwal in India. 
He has watchmen under him, called Kishikehees, 
who are posted on different guards in the town. 
In Peshawer, and probably in other towns, there 
are many other watchmen paid by the people of 
the ward which they guard. The Meershub 
goes the rounds at night, and takes up thieves, 
disturbers of the peace, and offenders against 
morals. Both the Meershubs and the Mohte- 
sibs are odious and discreditable ofiices; and 
they are probably the source of much oppres- 
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sion. In Peshawer, at least, the Meershub paid 
an annual sum for his office, and extorted fees 
from gaming-houses, wine-sliops, persons whom 
he took up on suspicion, and from the few houses 
of ill lame that are tolerated there. 

The Mohtesib inflicts tlie punishments pre- 
scribed by tlie Miissalman law, on persons who 
drink wine, or are guilty ol‘ similar irregulari- 
ties : in Pesliawer he docs the duty of the llaro- 
gha of the Bazars. 

There are Mohtesibs who go circuits twice or 
thrice a year in the country, and inspect the 
conduct of the inhabitants. 

The Mohtesibs in towns have pay, and are 
entitled to a small tux on shops. 

Those in the country levy their annual fees 
when on their circuits. The Mohtesib is always 
a Moollah. 

The Darogha of the Bazars fixes prices, and 
superintends weights and measures : under him 
there is a head of each trade, called Cudkhoodah 
or Reeshsufeed, who is also employed in levying 
the taxes. 

In the King’s palaces and in camps there is a 
Cauzee Asker, or Judge of the army, and Moh- 
tesib of the army, who do the same duties as 
those in towns. 

In the country the people to whom the land 
belongs are answerable for tlie police. In cases 
of robbery and theft, if the chief of the village. 
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or of the division of a tribe, in whose lands the 
crime was committed, fail to produce the thiefj 
he pays the value of the property stolen, and 
levies it on the people under him. 

In dangerous roads that are much frequented, 
there are parties stationed to j)rotcct travellers ; 
these are provided by the Khaun of the tribe 
in whose lauds the road lies, but are paid by the 
King. 

The police is after all very bad. In many 
parts of the kingdom, travellers enjoy security 
byr engaging an escort of the tribe, or by paying 
customs to its chief; but the King can do little 
to protect them, except by sending troops to 
ravage the lands of notoriously predatory tribes, 
and to bring in the chici's. The police does not 
interfere in murders for retaliation, except in 
towns and their vicinity. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE MILITAlt’i ESTABLISHMENT. 

^T^FIE established army consists of Dooraunees, 
Gholaiimi Shauhs, and Karra Nokur; there 
is also a sort of* militia called Eeljauree, which 
is called out on extraordinary occasions; and 
volunteers are entertained in actual war under 
the denomination of Dawatiilliib. 

The Doorauiiee clans arc obliged to furnish 
nearly twelve thousand men, as the condition on 
which they hold their Tecools, or rent-free 
lands, granted them by Ahmed Shaiih and Nau- 
dir. In addition to those, they receive three 
montha pay in the year when on actual service. 
This is a sum equal to 10/. which, with their 
lands, is reckoned to make their whole pay 
equal to 40/. per annum. 

They are called out by the King^s order, 
issued to the chief of each clan, and by him 
notified to the Khauns under him. They as- 
semble the men due by their several subdvisions, 
and Iiring them to the place appointed for the 
rendezvous of the army, where they are mus- 
tei'ed and registered before the King. 
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The men of each clan form a separate corps, 
called Dusteh, subdivided and commanded ac- 
cording to descent, as in the civil arrangement 
of the clan. 

The greater part ol‘ the Dooraunees only at- 
tend the King during military operations. 

In wars carried on near the Dooraunee coun- 
try, the King could raise as many Dooraunees 
as he could pay. 

The establishment of the Gholaum Khauneh, 
or corps of Gholaumi Shauhs, is upwards of 
thirteen thousand men. 

Jt was first formed by Ahmed Shauh, of the 
different foreigners whom he found established 
in the Dooraunee country, and of the troops of 
Naudir^s army and other Persians who attached 
themselves to the Dooraunee government. 

He al'terwards recruited them from the Tau- 
jiks of Caubul and the districts round it. An 
arrangement has since been made with the chieft 
round Caubul and Peshawer, for supplying men 
from their tribes for this corps, and receiving 
payment by assignments of land. 

The Kuzzilbaushes, who form about a third 
of the (jholaum Khauneh, are the best part of 
the whole. Though they have been so long 
srttled in Caubul, and have engaged in trades, 
they still retain their original character of mi- 
litary adventurers; being good troops on ser- 
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vice, but more thoughtless and debauched than 
even their countrymen in Persia. 

They are more faithful than the Afghauns in 
civil wars, knowing that they may at some time 
be in the power of any prince they offend ; and 
that one party will be less exasperated by their 
fidelity to its adversaries, than the other would 
be at their peilidy in deserting it. 

The Gholaums suffer more hardship than any 
troops in the army. 1'hey enlist for perpetual 
service, and they have no means of obtaining 
redress of grievances, or even of securing theif 
regulai' payment. If he could pay them regu- 
larly, the King could probably raise double the 
number from the I'aujiks round Caubul. 

The Gholaums are divided into Dustehs, com- 
manded by officers named Kooler Aghausses. 
These officers are commonly dependants of the 
King’s, and frequently Peshkhedmuts (personal 
attendants) and Eunuchs. 

The number of Dustehs is generally from 
eight to ten : their strength is various. 

The permanent troops, besides the Gholaums, 
are the Shaheenchees, men mounted on camels 
which carry large swivels. They are reckoned 
at seven or eight hundred. 

The King of Caubul is said to have many 
guns, but Shauh Sbuja had only five when he 
took the field at Peshawer in 1809. They were 
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much worse in all respects than any I have ever 
seen among the native armies of India. 

The King has a guard of a few hundred Hin- 
dostaunee Sepoys, which mounts at the gate of 
the Haram. They are dressed in imitation of 
our Sepoys, but seem to have no discipline. 

The irregular infantry, who garrison forts, 
are paid from the revenue of the province they 
are situated in. There were only one hundred 
and fifty at most in the fort of Attock. 

The troops kept up by governors of provinces 
have been mentioned (where it could be ascer- 
tained) in the account of the provinces. They 
can seldom be employed, except in wars carried 
on in the province or its neighbourhood. 

The Karra Nokur are furnished in time of 
war by the owners of land, at a rate fixed in 
former times. The expence of this service was 
provided for by a remission ol’ revenue at the 
first settlement. The numbers vary ; the cour- 
tiers pretend that a man is due ibr each plough ; 
and the tribes near Caubul perhaps furnish the 
number due on that principle : the more power- 
ful or more remote tribes supply a much smaller 
proportion, and some none at all. The Taujiks 
furnish a greater proportion than the Afghauns. 
On the whole, the number furnished is less than 
that either of the Dooraunees or Gholaums. 

They are formed into Dustehs, and com- 
manded by Dooraunec Sirdars j probably by 
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those who have tlie government of their tribes. 
Each division has, besides, a subordinate chief 
of its own tribe. When tliey are ordered out, 
the Mulliks. call upon the owners of land to 
furnish their proportion ; and they have their 
choice to serve or pay Ibr a substitute. The 
sum to be paid for a substitute depentls on the 
expected duration of the service, and generally 
is from five to seven tomans (from 10/. to 14/.); 
from this the head of the village entertains a 
horseman, generally at fliree tomans; and there 
is no difficulty in procuring a {)erson to serve 
from among the poorer people in the village or 
its neighbourhood. 

The Dooraunee chief often lakes the money 
instead of insisting on receiving the horseman, 
and by this means the real strength of the Karra 
Nokur is generally under what it is rated at. 

Besides this, the King not unusually receives 
payment in money, instead of the number of 
Karra Nokur required from a particular tribe or 
district. 

The men who go on service are obliged to 
remain with the army till they are regularly dis- 
missed, witliout any allowance from the King, 
or any further advance from the head of their 
village. Each division is, however, obliged to 
give an allowance of grain to the families of the 
horsemen furnished by it. Since the decline ot 
the monarchy, the King may have been obliged, 

VOL. II. ' 
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by the want of power, to compel the Karra 
Nokur to serve, to make them some allowance 
while on service ; but that is no part of the con- 
stitution of this body of men. 

Except a corps not exceeding two thousand, 
which is due from the Cohistaun of Caubul, the 
Karra Nokur are all horse. 

The Eeljauree are a militia raised on extraor- 
dinary occasions. It seems to be understood 
that the number to be furnished ought to be 
equal to a tenth of the population, but that 
number probably never has been raised; and, 
on the other hand, it is admitted that the King 
may call out a still greater proportion, if’ he 
thinks it necessary. The persons who serve in 
the Eeljauree are ol‘ the poorest classes. They 
receive a sum calculated to support them during 
the time for which their services arc likely to be 
required ; it seldom exceeds five rupees. This 
money is paid by the head of' each village, and 
the expence is defrayed by a tax on all the in- 
habitants of the village (including Humsauyehs, 
or tradesmen), who do not possess land, Mool- 
lahs, and other persons exempt from other 
taxes. 1 have heard that the owners of land 
who pay revenue, are not obliged to contribute 
to the Eeljauree ; and, as the Karra Nokur aie 
raised entirely at the expence of this description 
of men, the fact of their exemption seems very 
probable. 
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From the smallness of their pay, it is found 
difficult to get volunteers for this service, and 
compulsion is almost always resorted to. For 
this reason, . it is only among the tribes about 
great towns, or on the roads made use of by 
armies, that the Eeljauree can be raised. As 
in most cases they cannot be kept long together, 
or carried to any distance li*om their own neigh- 
bourhood, the King makes little use of this 
force. The liaukims of provinces frequently 
assemble the Eeljauree, which, indeed, is in 
general the only description of troops they have 
to depend on. The Eeljaure.^ of Peshawer Tuis, 
however, been several times (‘ailed out by the 
King, particularly on all expeditions against 
Cashmeer. I'hat of Caubul has also been called 
out on military service. 

The numbers of the Eeljauree of these two 
provinces seem to be nearly equal, and have 
been ol* different amount from four to six thou- 
sand each, according to the state of circum- 
stances. They seem liable to be employed on 
public works, as well as on military service ; 
those of Caubul, for instance, were once as- 
sembled by Tim our Shauh to clear a canal near 
tJie city. 

The Eeljauree are almost all infantry. 

They receive no pay whatever from the King, 
unless they should be kept above three months 
in the field. 
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Dawatullub are only raised for particular 
expeditions. 

They receive five tomans (10/.) when thej 
enlist, wliich is sufficient pay for one campaign, 
and they run the chance of the army’s remaining 
longer in the field, in the hope of providing foi 
themselves by plunder. 

This description of troojis are always most 
numerous in expeditions to India. On such 
occasions people even go without pay, in hopes 
of plunder. 

In foreign invasions, use might be made ot 
the general rising of the people, called in the 
Algliann country Ooloossee. This sort of army 
has been described in speaking of the tribes. 
Only those of the tribes nearest the scene of 
action could be exjiected 1o rise; they would 
be under no regulation on the King’s part, and 
no good could be expected, in regular actions, 
from so ungovernable a multitude : but if pro- 
perly applied, this kind of force would not be 
without its advantages. Important risings have 
oiten taken place for public objects, not imme- 
diately connected with the tribes wliich rose. 
Thus, in the Shecah and Soon nee fray in Caubul, 
all the nciglibonring tribes, especially the Co- 
histaunees, came to the aid of their religion. 

Ooloossee troops get no pay. 

The cliief officers of the army are called Sir- 
dars. They have always been few. In Shauh 
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Shnjau’s time there were only three. This 
permanent military rank must l)e distinguished 
from the office of Sirdar in each pro\ince. 

There is 'sometimes an officer called Sirdaree 
Sirdaraiin, who takes rank of all the Sirdars, and 
commands every army where he is present. 
^haLdl Malimood lias conferred this office on 
Futteh Khan 11. 

The Shaheenchee Banshee, or commander of 
the camel artillery, is a considerable officer. He 
must be a Baiirik/ye. 

Almost the whole of the regular troops are 
ca\alry. The horses belong to the men. Fx- 
cept about five hundred Peshkhedrnuts (jH'r- 
sonal scr\ants of tlie King’s'), tlicie is not one 
man mounted on a horse belonging to govern- 
ment. The eliiels liave each some Peslikhed- 
niiits, mounted on horses belonging to tliem, 
aiul equipped at their ex})ence. These are the 
best mounted and armed of the whole army. 
They are generally Kuzzilbaiishes. 

Till' horses are mostl} from l^zbek Tartar^, 
and the Toorcomuii country along the Oxus. 
They are generall} small, hardy, and active, 
well used to the mountainous eountry, in which 
they are employed, and capable of making very 
long marches. 

The arms of the Dooraunees are, a Persian 
sword and a matchlock ; a few of the best men 
have spears, which they put in the rest when 
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they charge, not having the skilful use of this 
weapon, which is common in India. A few 
among them have firelocks. The chiefs have 
generally pistols, as have a few of the common 
men. Shields were formerly in use among them, 
but are now^ discontinued. * 

* The following description of their troops is by Lieu- 
tenant Macartney, M’ho was himself a cavalry officer. He 
is speaking of the Populzycs. 

“ Their arms and dress are the same as the other Doo- 
‘‘ raunees, swords, daggers, battle-axes, short matchlocks, 
and some with locks (firelocks) not longer than a carabine, 
“ but with a larger bore, and some of them have* bayonets 
to fix on them. They also carry long horse pistols, but 
“ few of them carry spears. They generally carry their arras 
under their clogha, or great cloak. Their dress is a pyra- 
“ hun, or long shirt, over it a kuba, generally made of silk 
“ or chintz, with a kummerbund of shawl or loongee, ami 
over all is a clogha, or great cloak, which hangs loose over 
“ their shoulders, and reaches nearly to the ankle. Tlieir 
“ head-dress is generally a shawl or loongee, put on in the 
“ form of a turban over a cap. They wear boots of the Hussar 
“ form, made of deer-skin. They are generalJy cavalry, and 
“ arc mounted on small horses, seldom exceeding fourteen, 
or fourteen and an inch high, but remarkably hardy and 
“ active, and perform some wonderful long marches; but as 
“ they are in fhe habit of turning their horses loose into the 
“ cultivation wherever (hey go, they have not much trouble 
“ after reaching their ground. They use snaffle bridles. 
“ Tlieir saddles are of wood, very light, and the seat is 
“ covered with velvet, stuffed with cotton. Tliey have a 
“ khogeer (a sort of pad), made generally of nummud (felt), 
“ under the saddle ; some of the chiefs have very expensive 
“ ones. They appear far superior to the horsemen of Hin- 
dnstan, but have not so good miinagement of their horses, 
** and might not be equal to them single-handed ; but they 
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The Dooraunees never serve as infantry. 

The Gholaums are armed much in the same 
way, but have more firelocks and spears. 

The GhHjies use the same arms as the Doo- 
raunces, with the addition of a small shield. 

The eastern Afghaiins wear Hindoostaiinee 
swords, shields, leather cuirasses, matchlocks, 
and often sjiears : the use of the last-mentioned 
weapon is however declining. 

Each horseman carries provisions, consisting 
of‘ bread and kooroot, (a sort of hard cheese,) 
and a large leathern bottle of water. 

The infantry have generally a sword, a shield, 
and a matchlock with a rest. Those of the 
Cohistan of (’'aiibul, who are reckoned the best 

'• must char^je with much greater velocity, tlieir Jiorbcs not 
‘‘ being checked by martingales or bitts, and consequci'.tly 
“ they would ha\c tin* advantage in a body. 'Hiey apptar 
“ to uiidcrstiuid charging in line, and go with great speed. 
“ 1 never saw them charge in double line, but the troops 
“ which met the embassy as an escort marched in divisions, 
“ and kept their regular wliechng distance. 1 did not see 
“ them wheel into line, but they increased and diminished 
their front, and also formed line to the front, and kept 
“ their files close and regular, but there js no discipline kept 
“ up among them. This party of course were picked men and 
“ horses, and must have received particular instructions to 
‘‘ march in regular order witli the cnibassy, but in general 
“ they appear just as irregular as the armies of Hindostan. 

They are small men, but stout and active. 1 have seen 
“ them go at speed over rugged rocky mountains, where if 
“ the horse happened to make a false step, they would pro- 
bobly be dashed to pieces.” 

Y 4 
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they have, cany a firelock, a pistol, and a short 
dagger, but no sword: the Ghiljies near Caubul, 
the Kliyberees, and some other tribes, use a sort 
of knife about three feet long, instead of* a 
sword. 

On a march the men of each party generally 
keep together, but on the whole they move with 
very little order ; though there are many officers 
whose duty it is to eni’orce regularity. They 
have few camp followers compared to an Indian 
army, and what they have are mostly mounted. 
The custom of carrying about women and chil- 
dren on service is not practised among them. 
They Imvc light tents and little baggage, car- 
ried on horses, mules, and camels. A small 
bazar accompanies the army. 

The government appears rarely to take any 
trouble about jiroviding grain, or making pre- 
parations of any sort for their armies : and as 
the habits of the soldiers adapt themselves to 
this system, they have less difficulty about sup- 
plies than more regular troops. 

The usual marches for armies arc from twelve 
to sixteen miles. 

The government sometimes gives grain to the 
troops, and on very particular occasions it some- 
times distributes money to purcliase provisions. 
In their eastern possessions, the inhabitants of 
which have something of the submissive cha- 
racter of the Indians, the Afghaun troops seize 
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on grain, forage, firewood, and every thing else 
they want, without paying for any thing ; and 
since the confusion in the government, these ir- 
regularities have seldom or never been punished; 
but in the whole of the country west of the 
Khyber pass, they are obliged to pay for every 
article they require. 

When tlieir army is in an enemy’s country, 
they send light detachments to make incursions, 
(which they call by the Turkish name, Chepawul 
or Chepow,) either against particular places 
which they endeavour to surprise, or to plunder 
the open country. 

They are long detained by sieges, at wliich, 
as might be supposed, they are very unskilful, 
and which are prolonged by the nature of their 
armies and the badness of tlieir artillery . When 
they come to a general engagement, their plan 
is to make a I'urious charge sword in hand, on 
the success of which depends the fate of the 
battle. The Persians appear always to oppose 
the fire of infantry to this charge, and frequently 
with success : this was the case in all Naudir’s 
battles, and in the recent one at Heraut. 

The conduct of the Dooraunecs in their civil 
wars, gives a very mean idea of their military 
character. Their armies are very small, seldom 
exceeding ten thousand men on a side, and 
these are generally'^ ill paid and disobedient. 
The v'ictory is decided by some chief’s going 
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over to the enemy ; on whicli the greater part of 
the army either follows his example or takes to 
flight. Even when the battle is decided by the 
sword, there is little bloodshed, and that is chiefly 
among the great Khauns, who are interested in 
the result, the common soldiers shewing much 
indifference to the issue. 
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THE UELIGTOLS ESTABLISHMENT. 

^jpHE following are the appointments held 
by Moollahs, besides the law-offices men- 
tioned in the section on Justice and Police. 

The Moollah Banshee, who selects the Nfool- 
lahs proper to be summoned to the Mujlisse 
Ulima, and is the channel of communication 
between the Moollahs and the King, 

The King’s Imaum or Peeshnumauz. who 
reads prayers to the King. 

The Imaiim Paurikaub, who attends the King 
on journeys or other occasions, when his ordinary 
Imaum may be absent. 

The above belong to the royal household. 
The following compose I lie establishment of the 
great towns. 

The Shekhool Islam ; copies of all patents 
for stipends and pensions in money to Moollahs 
are deposited with him, he receives the amount 
ordered in each from the Haukirn, and pays it 
to the Moollahs to whom it is due. 

The Sudder of the city. He keeps a register 
of all church lands, whether granted by the 
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King or left by private persons, and assigns them 
according to their original destination under the 
King’s direction. 

TJie Irnaiim of tlie King’s mosque reads 
prayers there on Fridays, and on the two great 
festivals called the Keds. 

The second linaum of the King’s inos(|iie 
reads the Mussulman service on e\ery day but 
those above-mentioned. 

I'he Moollahi Khuteeb : his office is to read 
prayers at the Edgali without the city on the 
Eeds. 

The Mooderris, or professor of the King’s 
mosque, a Moollali selected for his learning to 
instinct students at the royal inO'^que. 

There was till lately a gieat office of Meer 
Waez, or head preacher, but it has been discon- 
tinued since the lebellion of the last incumbent, 
the 1‘amous Sj ud Ahmed Mcer Wae/. 

llesides the abo\e are the linaums ol‘ the 
mosques in towns. 

The Imauins of towns have fees on marriages, 
burials, and some other ceremonies, and are 
maintained b} them and the gifts of their 
congregation. 

In the country the Imaums have grants of 
land from the head man of the tribe, or from 
the tribe it sell’, and also receive a tax on the 
principle of tytlies, but by no means amounting 
to a tythe of the produce on which it is levied : 
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all the other Moollahs, wlu) were first men- 
tioned, have salaries from the King, and some 
have fees besides. 

Many Moollahs w'ho do not hold offiees, have 
pensions from the King, or lands assigned them 
by the crown, or by the charity of individuals. 
Lands are also left to mostjiies, and an managed 
by the Imaums belonging to them. 

Students at the King’s mosqne have a dail> 
allowance from II is Maj(‘sly. 
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HTSTOUY OF THI KINGDOM OI C AUBUl., KROM TUF, FOtlND- 
ATION OF THL DOOKAUNL*! MON VlU llY. 


J^IT'J'LK is known ol the early history of the Doo- 
raiinoes. By the best account*? * 1 can obtain, they 
a))penr to have been entirely iiiclejienrlent till the begin- 
ning of the sov(‘nteenth century, wlien, being hard 
pressed b}^ the Uzbek they agreed to pay tribute to 
Persia, ns the pric(‘ of prot(*ction. Tlu'y perhaps re- 
mained on this footing till )7t)S, when the Ohiijies, who 
had been subject to Persia, rose against the Georgian 
Prince Bagrathion, who was governor of Candahur, on 
the part of the last of the Sophies. At that time the 
JDooraunces seem mostly to have been settled in the 
mountains near Hcraut, under the name oi Abdniillees, 
and to have been already long engaged in hostilities with 
the Ghiijics. 

In the year J 7 I the* Abdaullees, under Abdoollab 
Khaun Suddozye, invaded the Persian territory, de- 
feated the governor ol’ Heraut in the field, and took that 
city, and many places in its neighbourhood. "I'hey were 
afterwards defeated in n battle with Mahmood (ihiljie, 
but as that Prince soon after conquered Persia, and as 
his dynasty was occupied, during the short period of its 
dominion, in settling its conquests, and in wars with the 
Grand Signior, the Abdaullees remained for a long time 

* Those of HanwR}, who, from the cxfclleucc of his history ol 
the Afghauii concjucsLs, is entitled to uttonlioii when treating of the 
more obscure period wliich preceded those events. 
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unmolosted. Not long after their defeat, Abdoollah was 
deposed, and perhaps poisoned, by Zeinaun Kliauii (the 
son of Dowlut Klmun and liithcr of Ahmed Shauh), who 
took the lead among the Abdaiillees, deleateil a Persian 
army of double his number, and suceessl'ully resisted all 
attempts o(‘ that milion on fleraut. So rapid indeed 
was the increase of the power of the Abdaullees, that in 
the year \722 they were able to besiege Meshhed nearly 
in the north-western extr(‘mity of Khorassaun. 

A series of revolutions afterwards took place, during 
which the Abdaullees, wlmse government was at all times 
democratic, w'cre left for some time entirely without a 
leader, their alfairs being iminagtHl most probably liy a 
Jeerga, or council of heads of families. At last, in 1728, 
they were for the first time attacked by Naudir Shauh, 
and, after a short campuign oi various success, were 
reduced to submit to the conqueror. 

They rebelled again under Zoolhkuur Khaun (the son 
of Zemajpn Khaun and elder broliier ol‘ Ahmed), who had 
alternately been in exile, and at the head ol' the Ab- 
daullees, during the troubles above-mentioned. They 
invaded the Persian territory, and defeated Ibrahim 
(Naudir Slmulfs brother) in a pitched battle. 'Jliey 
were besieging Meshhed, when Naudir moved against 
them in person, and drove them back into their own 
territory. He opened the siege of lleraul in the begin- 
ning of 17 '^ If ^i^d took it after a most obstinate and 
active resistance ol' ten months, in which iIk' Abdaullees 
received some assistance from thcGhiIjies. He banished 
the leading Suddozyes to Moultan, and compelled a large 
force of Abdaullees to join his army. 

The city of Pleraut never rebelled again, but the 
Abdaullees in the country kept up the war for some time 
longer, ill coiijunciioii \uth the Ghiljies and Einiauks. 

In the course of the next six years Naudir reduced 
the Ghiljies and took Canduhur. Zoolfikaur Khuun 
and his brother Ahmed Shauh were prisoners in that 
city. 'Phey were released by Naudir, and sent into 
Mazcndcraun in comiiiand of a force of their own tribe. 
The Abdaullees having in the mean time distinguished 
themselves in his service (particularly against the Porte), 
he rewarded them with the lands they now liold in Tc- 
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cool, rciiiovinjr them from ili,- west of I Icraiit to their 
present territory. 1 1(‘ appears from this time to liavc 
shewn great utlachnunt to the Afgluuins. "io this par- 
tiality, among other causes, is nllrihuted his murder by 
the Persians iji June 1747. Ontlie day which succeeded 
that event, a battle took place between the Alghaims and 
Uzbeks under Ahmed Shauh on one side, and the Per- 
sians on th(‘ other. It is uncertain who began the attack, 
nor does the event appear to Jiave decided aii\ thing.* 

Alter this ulliiir Ahmed Shauh liiiiirlithis way through 
the greater part of Khorassauii, and }):is^ing tlu- f{>rtified 
places without attacking them, repaired to Uandahar, 
where he arrived with a force not c'xcec'ding iwo or three 
thousand horse. 

He there found that a treasure coming from India 
for Naudir had just been seized by the 1 )ooi amu'es, and 
he immediately claimed it for himself: some of the ehiefc 
at first liesitated to give it iij) to him, though his autho- 
rity as head of the Suddozyes was now bacKcd by a mi- 
litary force. He put «ome of tlu* most obstinate to 
death, and met with no liirther oppo‘*ition in his tribe. 

In October 17^7 he was crowned al Caiulahat : 
Doorauiiee, Kuz/lebaudi, Beloche, and J Inzaura cliiefs 
arc mentioned as assisting at the coronation. Ahmed 
Shauh was then very young : a contemporary historian 
makes him only twenty-three years of ag(’. 

He spent the winter in Candahar, settling the country 
he had alrcu^ly ac(jiiired, and arranging his army lor fu- 
ture expeditions. In framing his government, he appears 
to Imve had the model of that of Persia before his eyes. 
The forms of his court, the great officers of slate, the 
arrangement of the army, and the pn'leiisioiis of the 
crown, were exactly the same as those* oi Naudir 81imih; 
but the difference in tlie situations ot the two Inoiiarchs 
was apparent in the manner in whicli Ahrncd Sliaidi was 
obliged to inodily Naudir’s plan, both in the adminis- 
tration of his internal government, and in the order 
of his measures for advancing his })ovvcr at home and 
abroad. 

" As fur us this 1 liiivc generally followed Sir William Joncs’v 
translutioa of the Naudir Nminleh. 
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The Persians had long been accustomed to entire 
submission to a despotic government, and had always 
been attached to their sovereigns. The dynasty which 
had long ruled them was overturned by the Afghauns; 
and in the beginning of Nomlir’s career, Persia was 
groaning under a foreign yoke : Naudir took on himself 
the character of the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of its native kings: he connected himself by 
marriage with the royal family ; and when he had suffi- 
ciently secured the affections of the army, and the re- 
spect of the people, he confined the lawful King, and 
transferred his authority to himself. 

Succeeding to an established monarchy, he met with 
no serious opposition in Persia, and was enabled, from 
the iiiumcnt of his accession, to employ the whole force 
of the kingdom in foreign conquests. 

Ahmed Shauh, on the contrary, liad to found a mo- 
narchy over a warlike and independent people, by no 
mean«- attached to that form of government; those most 
accustomed to be governed by a king, had only felt his 
power in the means which were used to compel them to 
pay tribute to a foreign state, and had ever regarded 
him as a jiowerful enemy, rather than a magistrate by 
whom they were protected, and to whom they owed 
loyalty and attachment. ITiey had never been united 
uiid<*r a native king; and, from the love of equality 
so conspicuous in their character, they were likely to 
view the exaltation of one of their own nation with even 
more jealousy than the tyranny of a foreign master. 

This difference of the sitnation in which Ahmed Shauh 
was placed, from that of Naudir, made a corresponding 
variation in his policy. His first object was to secure 
the affections of his own tribe, on whom he depended for 
permanent support, as well as for immediate assistance. 
For this ))urpose he confirmed the Dooraunees in the 
possession of their lands, requiring no sacrifice from 
them, but the attendance of their contingent of troops 
as fixed by Naudir. He distributed all the great offices 
of his new stale among the leading Dooraunees, and 
established those offices in particular families, in the 
same manner in which he fixed the crown on his own ; 
he left the hereditary chiefs in possession of their pri- 
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vileges, and seldom iiitericml in the internal govern- 
ment of their claiiR, except in such a degree as was 
necessary to keep up his army, a rid -to preserve the ge- 
neral tranquillity; which he always effectually main- 
tained. He took pains to improve the advantage ho 
derived from the respect of the Doorauiiees for the 
8uddozyes ; although he probably regarded many of that 
family with jealousy, as his rivals in the attachment of 
liis tribe: he always maintained tlieir privileges and 
cnibreed the exercise of the* respect which was due to 
them. Stories are (old of his siwerel) ))uiiisliiiig in|urieft 
to Suddozyes, even when offered in sujiporting his own 
cause. 

With the other tribes, except tin* Ghiljies, his plan 
was to endeavtmr to form a spirit of atiachinent to their 
native King, which he might hope tf> accomplish, bv 
delivering them from foreign dominion, and by a mo- 
derate and gradual iiitriKluctioii ^>1 his own power. 

His iiimleration towards the Alghauns may, howiver, 
liuve been c.iuswl in part by other motives, as he either 
felt, or pretended to feel, a strong atUvehment to liis 
nation, and often gave as his reason fi>r not attai'king 
refractory tribes, that he was nnwilling to bring any 
calamity upon his conn try men. 

For the eoiisulidalion of his pc»wcr at home, he relied, 
in a great tneasiin*, on the effects of his foreign wars. 
If these were successful, iiis victories would laiso his re- 
putation, and his conquests would supply him with the 
means of maintaining an army, and of attaching the 
Afghaun chiefs by favours and rewards : the hopes ol 
plunder W'ould induce many tribes to join linn, whom 
he could not easily have compelled to submit; by carry- 
ing the great men with his army, he would be able to 
prevent their increasing, or even preserving their in- 
fluence ill their tribes ; and the liahits of military ohcj- 
dience would prepare them for a cht'erfiil submission to 
liis government at home : tlie troops also, having the 
King continually before their eyes iind witnessing the 
submission of their heieditary chiefs, would learn to 
regard him as the liead of the natiim; and he might 
hope, as the event [iroved, that his popular manners, 
and the courage, activity, vigilance, and other military 
z 1 ’ 
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virtues wliich lie possessed, would impress all ranks witli 
respt'ct, and strongly attach his soldiers to his person. 

The stale oi’lhe Aighauii nation ond of the surround- 
ing kingdoms, wa^ ihvoiiriible to the execution of this 
plan, as promising security to his own dominions, how- 
ever ill organised, and oflering every chance of success 
in his attacks on his neighbours. 

The Doorannees had aetjuired experience and disci- 
pline by theii long and active warfare \iith the Persians, 
and afterwaids by the employment of a large body of 
them under Naudir; and the preference shewn them by 
that great commander, had raised their spirit and confi- 
dence: so that they, with reason, considered themselves 
as the best troops in Asia. I'heir enemies, the Ghiljics, 
on the other hand, had been broken and dispirited by a 
long course ol del'eat and disaster. The remaining 
Afgliauns had learneil, by the events of the pci iod which 
had just closed, to dtspise the Indians, and to hate the 
Persians; and weie, (herelbrc, more likely, than at any 
former period, to favour the establishment of a King of 
their own nation. 

'riie state of foreign powers was equally favourable. 
I'lie weakness of the Indian and l^zbek empires had 
been exposed and increased by their contests with 
Naudir. The Beloehe.s had also suffered from Naudir, 
and, probably, retained a sufficient dread of the Per- 
sians, to be well disposed to submit to a moderate sub- 
jection to their old allies, the Afghauiis, rather than 
expose themselves to the severe government and rigid 
exactions of their other iieiglibours. Nusscer Klmun 
(the brother of Mohubbet the Belochc chief) had been a 
hostage with Naudir, and appears to have fallen into 
tiic hands of Ahmed iShauh. The Eimnuks and Ha- 
zaurehs had never been formidable, and their vicinity to 
the capital and to the country of the Doornunees, pre- 
vented all apprehension of their endeavouring to assert 
their independence. 

The fate of Persia wa^ as yet unsettled, but the dis- 
sensions which had broken out in Naudir’s family, pro* 
mised to disqualify that empire from molesting its neigh- 
bours; and subseejuent experience shewed, that the 
chiefs of Western Khorassaun took no great concern in 
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the success of the Persians, but were lU'ady to submit to 
the power whicli was most able to distress, or to protect 
them, and which was likely to use its ascendancy with 
the greatest moderation. 

8uch was th’e state ol affairs when Ahmed bc'gan his 
conquests. He marched from C’andahar in the spring of 
witli twelve tliousand men, composed of Doorau- 
nees, Beloclies, and others. He soon reduced iheGhil- 
jies, and appointed I>ooraunee governors ovei them on 
the footing on which they now stand. T’he governor 
whom Naudir had left in Ghu/tu'c, fled on Ahmed’s 
approach ; but Nusseer Khaun, who was governor of 
Caubul and Peshawer, declared for the great Mogul. 
He was, however, driven out of Caubul after a feeble 
resistance, and was already pressed by the Afghaun 
tribes of Peshawer, when Ahmed’s atlvanced guards 
arrived, and forced him to cross th(‘ Indus. 

Ahmed, with undiininishcd celerity, swam the Indus, 
and cx})elled him from Attok and Cliucli; after which 
he proceeded with an army, inereaM'd by the Afghnuns 
of Peshawer, to the invasion of llindostan. 'I'lie go- 
vernor of Lahore, aware of his intention, called for suc- 
cours from Delly ; but Ahmed gave no time for prepar- 
ation. He advanced rapidly through tlit* Pimjaub, 
defeated the Indian troops in sight of LnlnJre, and 
entering that city in triumph, prcparec! to advance upon 
Delly. In the mean time Mahomed Sliaiih, the emperor 
of Hiridostan, had sent off a powerful army, under his 
son and his vizier Cummeroodeeii Kliaun, to oppose the 
invaders. 'Hiis urniy advanced to the Sutledge, and 
took post in such a manner as to cover the usual fords. 
Ahmed, informed of their position, suddenly advanced, 
crossed the Sutledge at a point higher up the river, and 
leaving the Indians in his rear, hastened to Sirhind 
(where they had deposited their baggage and stores), and 
captured it before the enemy could move to its assist- 
ance. 

The prince and vizier of Hindostan immediately 
marched to Sirhind, to attack Ahmed Shauh ; but losing 
courage os they approached, they gave up their resolu- 
tion, and took post in the neighbourhood of that city. 
Ahmed Shauh attacked them; and in the course of a 
z 3 
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cannonade wliicli lasted several days, the vizier was killed, 
and the actual command oF the army devolvcni on his 
son Mecr Muniioo, who conducted himself with so much 
skill, that the Dooraunees w'ere obliged in their turn to 
stand on the defensive, and finally to retreat with precipi- 
talion during the night. 

Soon after this, vihen the Iiulian army had set ofl'on 
its return to l^elly, Mahomed Shauh died, and his son, 
who had coninianded at Sirhind, succeeded him : Sufdur 
Jung w'us made vizier, and Meer Miinncm left in the 
government of the Punjaub, w bile the n(‘w King conti- 
nued his mai'ch to his capital. 

As soon as this intelligence reached Ahmed Shauh, he 
countermanded the j-ctreat of his army, and marched 
w'ith his usual expedition against Lahore. Meer Munnoo, 
finding himself opposed to the Dooraunce army, without 
tht‘ prospect of immediate assistance from Dolly; and 
being, perhaps, disgusted with the preference shewn by 
his new sovereign to Sufdur Jung, submitted to Ahmed, 
and consented to hold the government of the Punjaub 
ill his name, and to pay him the regular tribute of that 
jirovincc. 

I’lie affairs of the Punjaub lading thus satisfactorily 
arranged, Ahmed murch(‘(i back to Candahar. On his 
way, he settled the governments of Dera (ihauzee Khaun, 
Dera Jsmael Klinuri, Shikarpoor, and Moultaun. It 
was, })rol)al)ly, at this time also, that the southern Af- 
ghauii tribes acknowledged Ahmed for King. The 
winter of this busy year must have nearly expired before 
Ahmed rcaehcil Candahar. 

In th(‘ s})riiig {)f Almied Shauh assembled aii 

army of twenty-five thousand men, from the western part 
of Jiis dominions. He first inarched against Heraut, 
which surrendered within a fortniglit alter it was attacked. 
He then advanced towards Meshhed, reducing all the 
places on his route. 

Shauh Rokli Mirzn, the son of Naudir Shauh, was 
then in possession of Meshhed. He came out to meet 
Ahmed Sliuuli, who received him with respect, and left 
him in possession of his city and territory. 

Prom Meslihed he marched against Neeshapoor, and 
detached Shauh Pusund Khaun Rhaukzye against 
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Muzcenaun and Subzcwaur. Neesliapoor held out obsti- 
nately, and, while Ahmed was besieging it, he received 
intelligence of the failure of his attack on Muzeenaun, 
and oi the defeat of his detachment. Being now appre- 
hensive of aa attack from without, he resolved to make 
a desperate attempt on Neeshapoor. IIl* accordingly 
directed it to be assaulted by escalade, and was beat off 
with great h)ss. Before he had recovered this disaster, 
a strong force, assembled by some other Khauns of Kho- 
rossaun, came to the relief of Neeshapoor, and, while he 
was engaged with them, a vigorous sally was made from 
the place. The result was very unfavourable to him, and 
he was compelled to retreat immediately to Meshhed, 
from whence he retired to Heraut. 

In the spring ol' 1750, Ahmed again marched against 
Neeshapoor, which he now succeeded in taking. It was 
probably on this occasion that lie reduced the most re- 
mote of those parts ol' Khorassuuii that were perma- 
nently attached to his dominions. 

The Dooraunee empire, 1 believe, never extended 
much beyond Neeshapoor on the west. Ahmed returned 
from this expedition to Heraut. 

In the course of the winter, or early in the next year, 
1751, Ahmed Sbauh was recalled to Meshhed by a re- 
bellion of Meer Allum Khuuii, Chief of Kauin, who had 
seized on the treasure at Meshhed, and blinded and 
dethroned Shauh Ilokh Meerza. Ahmed Shauh re- 
storeii Shauh Rokh, and soon after took Kauin, and put 
Mcer Allum to death. At tliis time he also made an 
attempt on Asterabad, which was repelled by the Kudjirs. 

In the summer of 1752, Ahmed Shauh inarched into 
the Punjaub, and reduced Meer Munnoo, who hod re- 
volted in his absence. During the same campaign, he 
conquered Cashniecr,, and obtained by negociation a 
cession of the country as far east as Sirhind from the 
great Mogul. 

Afiter this, Aluned returned to Candahar, and appears 
to have spent the four next years in tranquillity: his 
nephew Lokmaun Khaqn, however, rebelled : and the 
Ghihies attempted an insurrection during that period, 
but U)th were easily quelled. 

He probably employed this interval of leisure in 
z 4 
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Argliaiinistuiin, and the countries in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

In ITTjfj, Meer Munnoo, the governor of the Piinjaub, 
tiled, llis dentil was followed by intrigues and rebel- 
lions, and the whole province fell into extreine confusion. 
This state ol’ things induced the court of Delly to send 
a large force under the Vi/ier Cihauzoodcen into the 
Punjaub, for the juirposi* of annexing il to the Mogul 
dominions. The vi/ier succeeded without difliculty, and 
gave the governnient to Adeena Beg, who had been 
deputy to Shauh Nuwauz Khnun, and alterwurds to 
Meer Munnoo; and who was <listinguished for his 
activity and spirit of intrigue. I'his done, the vizier 
returned to Delly. 

Ahmed Shauh, on hearing of this aggression, left 
Cundahar, crossed the Indus, drove Adeena out of the 
Punjaub, and marched straight to Delly. The tyranny 
of the vizier, and the reluctance with which the em})e- 
ror Mibmtitted to his control, had thrown that capital 
into great confusion; and, after a faint effort to oppose 
Ahmed in the held, the emperor submitted, and the 
Alghauns entered Delly, wdiich sidlercd severely from 
the rapacity of the coiupieror, and the licence of his 
tro()j)s. After remaining lor some time at Delly, Ahmed 
Shauh sent Sirdar Ji*liaii Khaim against the Jauts. Tlie 
Siriiar took Biillmugur, and tlieii, advancing by a ra))id 
niaieli on Alultra, surprised the place during a Hindoo 
festival. A promiscuous slaughter took place on the 
army’s entering the town, and many of the Hindoo's 
were alter wards seized and cariied into slavery. Sirilnr 
Jeliaii Khaim then advanced against Agra, and was re- 
pulsed by the Jauts, The J)ooraimees had now passed 
the wJiole of the smmner in India, and as they were 
becoming extreiiielv sickly, Ahmed found it necessary to 
retire to his own dominions. During his stay at Delly, 
he and liis son 'J'imoor Shauh married jirinccsscs of the 
royal family of India. Large portions were given with 
these ladies, and the einjieror of India was compelled 
to bestow the Punjaub and ISiiid on 'J ’iiiioor Shauh. 

Before Ahmetl Shauh left Delly, he gave the oiBce of 
vizier of India to a brother of Meer Munnoo, and that 
of general in chief to Niijeeb Khaun, tlie Afghaun chief 
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of Sehnrunpoor, who had rocommc'iido<l himself tt> 
Alimcd by joininpr him near the Siitlcdge on his advance 
against Delly. 

Jrlo left 1 imoor Shauh to command the provinces on 
the east ol .the Indus, under the giiirlance of Sirdar 
Jehaun Kliaiiii. 'Their force ef)n.sisled of a few Doo- 
raunecs and Persian guards, with a body of troops raised 
in the country. 'Idie King wintered at t’aiidaliar, and 
uas soon aftiM* engaged in settling disiurhaiices which 
broke out in Persia and 'l‘t>oi kestaun *, but oi which 1 
can gather no particulars. 

Ho had scarcely left India, wIkmi CHiauzoodeeii 
Khaun, wlio hail fled to T’urrnckabiul, ihcn in jHis'jp.ssion 
of tlie JVlalirattas, returned with an army of that nation 
to Oelly, and laid siege to the city. After some deibnee, 
Nujeel) Khaini evaeiialed the plaei* and reliri'd t(» 8eha- 
ru]i))oor. Nearly at tlu* same time, very serious disturlv 
aiiccs commenced in the Pimjuub. They were excited 
by Adeeiia Beg, who fiad fled on the Shauh’s approach, 
and wlio hud afterwards instigat'd tlu' Siks to reViel, and 
defeated a division of the royal troops at Jaliiider. He 
had also invited die Mahratta army w liieh had expelled 
Nujeeb Khaim from 1 Icily, to assist in l ecovcriiig the 
Punjaub; and a force of that nation now ad valued to 
8irhind, commanded by Ragoba, the father ol die 
present Paishwa. 

(Ill tliis, 'J'linoor Shaiih and Sirdar J*ehaun Khami, 
who w'erc already pressed by the Siks, and distrustful 
of dieir Hindoostaiinee troops, retired to Kminahad. 
LiOhorc', which thi'y evuenated, w'as taken by the Siks. 

I'he Mahrattus soon took Sirliiiid ; and as they con- 
tin ueil their niarcii low^ards the wc^t, Sirdar Jehan 
Khuun look the resolution of saving the prince and his 
remaining troops by retiring across tlie Indus. He 
cfl'ected his retreat in the night, imknowii to liis Hin- 
doostaunee troops, and w ith sucli precipitation, that his 
own family fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom 
they w'ere soon after released. Tlie Mahrattas being now 
unopposed, pushed their conquests bi*yoiid the Hy- 
daspes, and sent a detachment which took possession ol 
Moultaun. 

Timoor ShaulTs flight look place in the middle oi 
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1758, and Ahmed Shauh was preparing to march to 
India, when he was detained by the rebellion of Nusscer 
Khaun, chief of the Beloches. 

The history of Bclochistaun is remarkably obscure 
before this period, but it appears that Mohubbut Khaun, 
whom Naudir had fixed in the government had died, 
and was succeeded by his second brother Haujee Khaun. 
That chief appears to have disgusted his subjects by 
his tyranny, and offended Ahmed Shauh by taking part 
in Lokmaun Khaun's rebellion. It is certain, that he 
was deposed and imprisoned by meaiis of Ahmed Shauh, 
and that Nuaseer Khaun, his brother, succeeded him in 
tlie government. It is not known what induced Nusseer 
Khaun to throw off his dependence on the Dooraunee 
government ; but he declared himself independent in the 
year 1758. 

The vizier Shauh Wullee Khaun was first sent 
against him, and was dei'eated at a place in the neigh- 
bourhood tif Shawl. Ahmed then marched in person 
to Bclochistaun, where he probably arrived in autumn, 
or in the end of summer. He engaged and defeated 
Nusseer Khaun, and obliged him to withdraw within 
the walls of Kelaut, to which Ahmed laid siege. It is 
said that the Dooraunee chiefs were by no means dis- 
posed to accomplish the entire subjection of the Beloche 
prince (in whose country they were always secure of a 
retreat when exposed to the anger of their own King), 
and that the vizier, in particular, maintained a corre- 
spoudence with Nusseer, and encouraged him to hold out 
by representing the disposition oi‘ the Dooraunee lords, 
and pointing out the embarrassment which the King 
would suffer from the advanced season. The siege of* 
Kelaut lasted forty days, during which time the Doo- 
raunee cavalry suffered severely from the scarcity of 
for^e. 

llie bad aspect of the King’s affairs in India, added 
to his own impatience for a speedy conclusion of the 
war ; and Nusseer having made an overture for peace, 
a negociatioa was commenced, and on agreement con- 

* See JoncB, Histoire de Nadir Chah. Livre IV. Chap. 6. 
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eluded, which is still the ba'^is of the connection between 
the King and the Bcloches. 

When the news ol rimoor Shauh’s retreat Jiad reached 
the Kin^, he had sent a small army under Nooro<>deen 
Khaim Bauniizye across the Indus. By this tmje Adeena 
Beg was dead, and the whole of the Puiijauh to the east 
of the llydaspes Avas under the contronlof the Mah- 
rattas. The Siks however, who had long been a sect of 
military faiialles, were beginning to aspire to the posses- 
sion ot territory, and the successor^ ol* Adeena B^ kept 
up some consequence by their nominal connection with 
the government of Delly, though the great Mogul had 
no real authority in the Piinjaub. Nooroodeen advanced 
with ea.so to the Hydaspcs, the tract between that river 
and the Indus being at that time held by the Kauters, 
Guckurs, Jouds, and other original tribes of the coun- 
try, who had embraced the Mahomedan religion, and 
who were inclined (o the Douraunees; nor did he meet 
with much opposition on his march to the Acesincs, as 
the main body of the Mahrattas wa> now withdrawn to 
Dolly, but he did not judge it prudent to advance far- 
ther till the King should arrive. 

Ahmed Shnuh’s arrival was from various causes de- 
layed till the winter of when he crossed the Indus 

and advanced to the Acesiiies by the road of Jummoo. 
From that river he continued ids mai'eh through the 
north of the Puiijauh, the Mahrattas retiring as he ad- 
vanced : lie crossed the Jumna, near Seharunpoor, and 
was joined at that city by Nujeeb Khaiin and the Ro- 
hilla chiefs. 

The Mahratta army, under Datla Patail and Junko- 
joc Sindia, was at that time in his neighbourhood ; but 
it retreated as he advanced, and continual skirmishes 
took place between the parties, till the Mahrattas reached 
the neighbourhood of Delly : they then crossed the 
Jumna, and advanced to Baudlee near Delly, so as to 
cover that city. 

A severe action took place at Baudlee. in which the 
Mahrattas were totally defeated, and Dattajee killed : a* 
detachment was afterwards sent against Mulhar Row 
Ilolkar, who was advancing to support the Mahratta 
interests in that quarter ; and Mulhar Row's araiy was 
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surprised and totally defeated. Ahmed Shauli next took 
Delly, and forced Ghawzoodeen Khaun, who had lately 
murdered the Emperor of India, Allumgecr II. to fly 
to the Jflut country, where Mulhar Row and the remains 
of the Moliratta army had taken rel’ugc. Ahmed Shauh 
afterwards pursued the conquest of the Dooab, and 
marched as far as Anoopshehr, where he cantoned for 
the monsoon, and was joined by the Nawiiub Shuja 
Oodoula, vizier of Hindustan. 

In the course of this season the Mahrattas * exerted 
themselves to repair their losses, and a powerful army 
of their nation arrived from the Dccan, commanded by 
Wisswas How, the heir apparent of the empire, and 
Sheddasheo Row, whom the disastrous issue of‘ this cam- 
paign has made so fanious in India under the name of 
the Bhow. They besieged Delly, which was surren- 
dered, after a spirited deience, by a small party of Doo- 
raunees. 

The Shauh was at this time cut off by the Jumna 
from assisting his troops on the right bank of that river. 
The same cause j>reventetl liis relieving Coonjpoora, 
sixty miles north of Delly, which was taken almost in 
sight of the Dooraunee army, now advanced to the river; 
but this misfortune exasperated the Shauh so much that 
he resolved immediately to cross the river at all hazards, 
and bring the enemy to action. His passage was effected, 
with some loss ; and the Mahrattas, discouraged by the 
alacrity with which the King sought a battle, retired to 
Paiiniput, wdiere they soon after intrenched themselves. 
With this position, and their vast train of artillery, they 
were secure from any attack; but the distresses of an 
army consisting chiefly of horse, cooped up in an in- 
trenched camp, may be easily conceived, and they were 
augmented by the activity of the Dooraunecs, who were 
unremitting in their exertions to cut off all supplies from 

♦ The trunsaclioiis of this period, and the details of the battle of 
Panniput, arc given with great spirit and appearance of accuracy by 
a contemporary historian, whose narrative spears in English, in 
the tliird volume of the Asiutic Researches. To that account 1 beg 
leave to refer my readers ; but some passages in it present so lively 
a picture of the principal actors in these scenes, that 1 cannot refrain 
from quoting them in this place. 
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the encm^^’s camp. The Mahrathis, however, remained 
in this state for three or four months, during which time 
many partial actions took place, and some indirect 
overtures of peace were made by them through Shoo- 
jaoodoula. . 

The Doornunce army aLso sufTered from the want of 
supplies; but the patience, viligance, and activity of 
Ahmed Shauh, enabled him to surmount mo^t of tlu' 
difficulties that he met with ; and the confidence which 
the troops reposed on him, ami the temper and mode- 
ration with which he trc»ated his Indian allies, prevented 
any discontent or disaffection in his camp; while the 
suncrings of the Mahratlas were borne with impatience, 
as they were universally imputed to the errors of their 
commander. * 


• ** From the dn} of their arrival in their [)re 9 ent camp, Ahmed 
Shauh Dooraunee caused a snmll red lent to he pitched for him, 
a C08S (about a mile and a half) in front of his cuniji, and he came 
to it every morning before siiu-rit»c; at winch tiiue, after ptrform- 
’ ing his nioriiing praver, lit mounted his horse and visited every 
‘ post of the ormy, ut companied h\ his son Timoor Shauli, and 
‘ forty or fifty horkcmen. He aKo reeonntntri d the camp of the 
' eneinv, and in a word, saw e\ery thing with his own eyes, riding 
‘ usually forty or hfty cosa e\cr> day. After noon he returned to 
' the small tent, and soiiictiiiies dined there, soinetimcs at his own 
‘ tents in the lines ; and this w’as hia daily practice. 

“ At night there was a body of five thousand horse advanced, as 
‘ near as conveniently might be, towards the cnc'inv s camp, where 
‘ they remained nil night under arms ; other bodies went the rounds 
‘ of the whole encampment ; and Ahmed Shauh used to 8 a> to the 
‘ Hindostaunce chiefs, * Do yen sleep, I will take care that no 
‘ harm befals you :* and to say the truth, his orders were obeyed 
‘ like destiny, no man during to hesitate or delay one moment ni 
‘ executing them. 

Every day the troops and cannon on both sides were drawn out, 

‘ and a distant cannonade, with many bkirmishes of hor*;!', took 
‘ place: towards the evening both parties drew ofl to their camps. 

‘ This continued for near three months: duriMg this time there 
‘ were three verv severe though partial actions. And thus every 
‘ day were the two armies employed, from morniiig to nine o** ten 
‘ at night, till at length the Hindostaunee chieis wore <iut ot all 
initience, and entreated the Shauh to put an end to their fatigues, 
‘‘ by coming at once U» a decisive action ; but lus constant answer 
‘ was. This is a matter of war, with which you are not acmiaintcd. 
‘ In other aSSkirb do as you please, but leave this to me. Military 
“ operations must not he prei ipituted ; you shall see how 1 will 
“ manage this affair ; and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 
successful conclusion.*' 
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At lost a large convoy, which was coming from the 
south of the Dooab, to the Mahraltas, under an escort 
of ten thousand horse, commanded by Govind Pundit, 
was surprised and dispersed l)etwecn Delly and Meerut 
by Attaikhaun Populzye ; and auotlier party, which was 
escorting treasure from Delly, having fallen into the 
hands of the Dooraunees, the M&^ruttas would no 
longer submit to a protraction of the war, which wa*' 
indeed now become impossible. * 

They accordingly marched out of their camp to attack 
the Dooraunees, on the 7 th of January I7t>l. The 
Dooraunees goc under arms, and the battle began a little 
before day. f The details of ihib action need not be 
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* “ In this last extremity, the Bhow wrote uie a short note with 
his ow'n hand, whicii he sent by one of his most eoniidentiul ser- 
vants. The words of the note were these : 

" The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold another drop. 
If any thing can be done, do it, or else answer me plainly at 
once: her^fter there will be no time for writing or speaking.^* 

+ “ The Navab’s harearruhs brought word, that the Mahrattas 
were coming out of their lines, the artillery in front, and the 
troops following close behind. 

“ Tinmediately on heiiring this his Excellency went to the Shauh’s 
tent, and desired the eunuchs to wake His Majesty that moment, 
as he had some urgent business with him. 

“ The Shuuh came out directly, and enquired what news : the 
Navab replied, that there was no tune for explanation, hut desired 
His Majesty to mount his horse, and order tne army to get under 
arms. The Shauh accordingly mounted one of his horses, which 
were always ready saddled at the tent door, and, m the dress he 
then had on, rode half a coss iii front of liis camp, ordering the 
troops under arms as he went along. 

“ He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his intelligence ; 
and he mentioning my name, the Sbauh immediately dispatched 
one on a post-oaniel to bring me. After I had made my obei- 
sance, he asked me the particulars of the news. 1 replied, that 
the Mahrattas had quitted their lines, and would attack his army 
as soon as it should be light. Just at this time some Dooraunee 
horsemen passed by, with their horses loaded with plunder, which 
they said tney had taken in the Muhratta cump ; and added, that 
the Mahrattas were running away. The Shaiih looked at me, 
and asked me what I said to that? 1 replied, that a very 
short time would prove the truth or falsehood of my report. 
While I was speaking, the Mahrattas, having advanced, about a 
cosR -and a half from their lines, and got tiicir cannon drawn up in 
a line, all at once gave a general discharge of them. 

** ncMn hearing this, the 8hmih, who was sitting upon his horse, 
smoking u Persian knlliun, gave it to his servant, and with great 
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enlarged on here. The King’s centre^ com})osed of liic 
Rohillas, the Dooraunec Dusteh of Populzye, and a 
division of half the King^s guards, was thrown into 
confusion by the fire of the enemy’s guns, chargeil by 
their horse, And almost entirely driven off* the field, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the vizier, who quitted his 
horse and declared his resolution to die at his post. • 
Tlie reserve was then brought up by the King in 
person, and the Mahrattas repulsed in their turn: at 
the same time they were taken in flank by the left wing 
of the Dooraunees; and the consequence was their 
entire defeat and rout. The general, the heir apparent 
of the Mahratta empire, and almost the whole of the 
army, perished in the fight or the pursuit, j 

This battle was fatal to the Mahratta jwwer; they 
immediately abandoned their designs on the north lif 
Hindostan, and many years elapsed before they resumed 
their enterprize, under a new leader ^ and with a neu 
system of war. 

After the victory of l*annipitt, the whole of Hindostjui 

X ared to be at Ahmed Sluiuh's mercy. He, however, 
red to the plan he had originally professed, and 


“ imlmiicss, said to the Navab, ‘ Your servant's news is very true, 
** T tee.' He immediately sent lor the grand vixier and Shauh 
Putsund Khaun, &c." 

• “ The Navab Shoojnhoodowluh, whose division wafi next, 
“ could not see what was going on, on account of the dust, but 
" finding the sound of men and horses in that quiirter suddenly 
“ diminrah, he tent me to examine into the cause. 1 found the 
«and vizier in an agony of rage and despair, reproaching his men 
“ for quitting him. * Our country it> far off) my friends,' said he, 
“ whitiier do you fly ?*’ 

I It is not easy to determine accurately the force of each party 
on this occasion. I conjecture Ahmed Shauh's force to have 
amounted to forty thousand of his own bubjects, thirty thuuwnd 
RohiUa troops, and ten thousand belonging to the Indian chiefb ; 
he had also seven hundred camel swivels, and u few guns. The 
Mahrattas are generally said to have hail three hundred thousand 
men : the only creditable account of their force I have seen, is that 
ill the Asiatic Researches, which makes their cavalr} seventy thou> 
sand, and their infantry fifteen thousand. They had not less than 
two hundred guns. ... « 

t Mohajec Sindia, whose troops were disciplined in the Euit^ohn 
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contcnU'd himself with the portion that had formerly 
been ceded to him, together with the pleasure of bestow- 
ing the rest of the country on siicli of its native chiefs ns 
had assistecl him ; nnd this done, he returned in the 
spring of 17C1 to Cnubul. 

The wisdom of his forbearance was afterwurds very 
apparent ; for, far from being able to maintain so remote 
a dominion, it was with difhculty that he could retain 
his own ])rovince of tlie Piinjaub, wliere the Siks now 
became veiy powerful. Tim success of this pe()ple com- 
pelled him to return to India in the beginning of l7^>‘-^j 
when he com})lctcly expelled the Siks from the plain 
country; but in 17^>*b he was obliged to return to Can- 
dahar, and in the course of a few years, the country 
was in greater confusion than ever. 

The circumstances of the King’s return to Candahar 
in l7h^> are worthy of notice. He was at Sirliind, 
when the news of an insurrection at Candahar reached 
him ; and, the rivers of the Punjaub being already 
swollen, he resolved, notwithstanding that it was now 
the height of summer, to march by the route between 
the left bank ol’ the Sutledge and the desnrl, to Moul- 
taun, and fronj thence to (Thu/noe. Hi*- army, com- 
j)osed of Afghauns, Uzbeks, Beloches, and other natives 
of cold climates, suflered great hardships during the 
first part of this march ; and he lost an incredible num- 
ber of men from heat, before he arrived at Moiiltaun: 
nor were his suflferings then at an end, for the winter 
had set in when ho reached the mountains of Afghaun- 
istaun, and many of his troops jmrished I’rom the cold 
and snow. The rebellion was easily subdued, as was 
another raised by Dervi^i Ali, a chief of the Eimauks 
in the neighbourhood of llcraiit: but Ahmed Shauh’s 
health now began to decline, nnd a sensible diminution 
of his activity is observable from this time forward. His 
complaint was a cancer in his face; it seems to have first 
alTlicted him severely in 17^4, and it continued to do 
so till his death, which it occasioned. He was, however, 


• About this time Ahmed Shauli sent an embassy to China, and 
the envoy on his return wrote an account of his embassy. I could 
not procure a copy of this curious work. 
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compelled to exert himself in the course of a few y(‘ars, 
by tlie increased power of the Siks, wlio seem to have 
l)ecomc masters ol' all the open country as far west as 
the Hydaspes. Ahmed went in person agtiiust them in 
17^>7> and drove them af»ain into 1 lie mountains; but 
this expedition, the lust he inude in India, \\ as attended 
l)y no permanent benefit ; as soon as the Shauh hud 
cjiiittcd the country, the 8iks appeared in irrt‘ater force 
tfian ever, and before the end of the next vcmi* (l7fiH), 
th(*y crossed the Idydasjtes, and took I lu^ famous icji'ti’css 
ol Rotas'^ from the 1 looraimee''. 'Fhe Shauh was about 
to exert hiuiseli’ to wipe oil’ this dis^r lee, when his at- 
tention was called t<i a rebellion in Khorassaun, occa- 
sioned by Nau^iir Oollah Mter/a, the son of Shauh 
Ui>kh Shauh. 

Tile Alj^hauns stale that all the chiefs in Persia, ex- 
cept Koreem Khaun Zend, were enf^a^ed in tliis war, 
and theii combined Ibrce {[^ave battle ti) Ahnu^l Shauh’h 
army, under the command of his son prince J'inioor, 
in the neighbourhood of Meshhed. 'Fhe battle was 
well ccmtesled, and its issue w'as more than doubtful, 
when it was restored by the valour of Nussecr Khaun, 
the chief ol’ the Beloches, and ended in a com])leie vic- 
tory : the IVrsiaii army look refuse with Shauh Kokh 
Shauh, who favoured their escujie, and admitted them 
into Meshhed. It i'. reckoned impious lo (ire on that 
sacred city, whicli contains the tomb ol the Imamn 
llezza; and Ahmed Shauh was, therefore, obliged to 
employ a blockade to reduce it, which succceiled after 
several months. Shauh Kokh Shauh frave hi*- daughter 
to Timoor Shauh, and agreed to furnish a contingent 
of troops to serve with Ahmed Shauh. 

During the siege of Meshhed, u detachment was 
sent to take Tnbbus, which held ^ut againsi the Doo- 
raunccs. It was defended by Ali Murdaiin Kami, an 
Arab chiel’ of the Zengooce tribe. llie dclaciiinent 
was under Sirdar Jchaiiii Khaun, and was in part coni- 
jiosctl of Bclochcs miller Nussecr Khaun. It was com- 
pletely successful ; Ali Miirdauii was killed, and Tub- 
bus taken. 

After this expedition, Ahmed Sliauh returned to 
Candahnr, where his health continued to decline, and 
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provf*iit(‘cl his in any foreifru expedition, lii 

the spring of he left Caiidahnr for the hills of 

T()h:i in ihe Alchiikzyo country, where the summer is 
cooler ilum al Candidmr. Here Ins ninludy increased, 
and in the be^inniii^ of June l77-h he died at Murgha, 
in the fiftieth }ear of lii^ nfre. 

The chariicter of Ahmed Sliaiih appears to liave been 
admirably Miited to the situation in which he was 
placed, llis enterprize and decision enabled biin to 
profit by ibe confusion that followed thedentb of Naudir, 
and the prudenee and niuderatioii wliich he acquired 
from his dealin^rs with his own nation, were no less 
necessary to govern a warlike and iiulepeiulent people, 
than the bold and coinnuniding turn of bis natural 
genius. 

H is military coinage uiid activity are spf>ken of with 
Admiration, both by Ins own subjects, and the nations 
with whom he was engaged cither in wars or alliances. 
He seeing to have been natnraliv disposed to mildness 
and clemency : and, though it is impossible to acquire 
sovereign power, and, })eibaps in Asia, to maintain it, 
without erimes; m'I the memory of ‘ no eastern jirince is 
stained with fewi r acts of eriielty and injustice. 

Jn his personal chaiacter he seems to have l>een 
ehecrlul, aflidile, and good-natureil. He in.iintaiiied 
considerable dignity on state occasions ; but at oilier 
limes his manners w'cre plain and iumilirr; and with 
the iJooraniiees, he kej)t up the same tqual and popular 
demeanour, uliich w'as usual with ihfir Khaims before 
they assumed the title ol King. He treated Moollahs 
and lioly men with great respect, both from )iolicy and 
inclination. He was himself a divine' and an auUior, 
and was always ambitious of the character of a saint. 

His policy t(nvHr(|s the dilferont pario. of his dominions 
was, to rely principally on conciliation with the Af- 
ghauns and lieloches ; with this diflercncc bctwc*en the 
nations, that he applied himself to the whole people in 
the first cane, and only to the chief in the other. His 
Ijossessions in Tooi kistaun he kept under by force ; 
but left the 'I'artar chiefs of the country unremoved, 
and used them w'ilh moderation. The Indian provinces 
vvei’e kept by force alone; and in Khorassaun he trusted 
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to tlie attachnifiit of some chiefs, took lic)Stagcs from 
others, hiuI whs ready to carry liis arms against any who 
disturbed his pJans. 

It ha*? before l)ocn observed lliut Ahmed did wisely 
in chocwiiig to la^ the foundations of a irrent empire, 
rather than to com|)lete a small one. 'J^hc countries 
under his dominion extended, at his death, from the 
wesi of Khoiassaiin to Sirhind, and from the r)^us to 
tla St a; all ol which was secured to him in tieaties, or 
by actual possession : and had his })l 4 i;is becai pursued, 
thcM'e is no doubt tlint a government snlliciently strong 
lo have secured its own stahilitv, would soon and easily 
liavo been introduced through the wliole of this groat 
empire. 

"riic clmracter of Ahmed’s successoi wa-> unluckily 


very difFerent from his, and it was in a great measure* 
owing to the system of policy introdueecl hy linioor, 
tliat the power of the Dooraunt*es first became sta- 
tionary, and lias since declined. 

Timoor Sliaiih was born at Mesldud in the month of 
December 4it, He was educated at his iatlicr s court, 
and accompanied him on nianv of his exiieditions. 

His situation did not load him to adopt the character 
and manners of his countrymen: and he seems never 
even to have been perfectly familiar with their^ lan- 
guage. While he was }et a joiitli, he wa^ stationeil 
in the Pinijaiib, and afterwards was appointed governor 
of Hcraul, where the bulk ol the inhabitants arc 


Persians. ’ , , , , .n u 

He was at HeraiH wlicii Ahmed Shaiib s illness be- 
came serious, and lie set oil for the hills ol lovi to sec 
Ills father bclbrc he died ; nnd probably to waUh over 
his own interests, when that event should t.i c P 
Before he reached Candahar, he received positive 
orders from the Shauli to return to his governiiRmt, 
which he was obliged reluctantly to obey. Ihese onleis 
had been obtained by the \i/ier Shauh W nllce Khaim, 
who had before this entered into a conspiracy, wiUi 
Sirdar Jeliaun Kliaiin and some other Doorau nee chiefs, 
ro set aside Tinioor, and secure the crown, on Ahmed s 
decease, to Prince Solimaii, who was p 

vizier's danghter. On Ahmed Shauh s ea , 
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Doorniinro chiefs held a council at Candnhar to fix on 
his successor: the vizier recoinniendefl Soliman ; but 
another p!irt\\ hi'acled by Ahdoollah Khaun Pn| uizye 
(wIk) held the parent office of Devvnun Regee), declared 
for Timoor. After long debates, the council broke up 
without liaving come to any resolntion : and the vi/ier, 
of his own auihorit^, placed Soliman on the throne. 
Alnloollnh and his parli/ans withdrew, and raised their 
clans to support "riinoor’s claim. 

AA^hen this iux\s reached 'Timoor, lu' marched for 
Ciindahar, with the force of iiis government, and such 
of the Dooraiinces anti Kirnanks us hatl adopted hi'^ 
cause. The vizier also endeavoured to collect his arrnv, 
but his attempt v\as unsuccesvini, and he round he had 
no resource but in submission ; be aeeorditi^ly repaired 
to th(* camp of Timoor, but he was not allowed to see 
the prince, and was immediately tri(‘tl and condemned 
to death on a charge of iniirdei, hrtmght Ibrward to 
remove Trom the government the odium of his 
execution. 

Timoor Shauh, having now obtained undisturbed 
possc'-sion of his lather’'^ kingdom, gave way to ids 
nfiturnl indolence. Ilis whtde policy was directed to 
sccine his tran(|uillity : he never appears to liave thought 
of oggraiulizing himself: and all the opt'rations in which 
he was alters iirds engaged, were intended merely for 
the defence of his dominions. A*- he knew that a strong 
))arty Jmd been formed against him among the Doo- 
raunecs, and that the execution of The vizier had ex- 
asperated that trilw*, he seems ever alter to have re- 
garded them with great ilistrusl. Hi* first sh(‘wed this 
in removing the seat of government from C'andahnr, in 
the midst of the Doorainiee country, to Cuubul, which 
is inhabited by Taujiks, the most quiet and submissive 
of all the subjects of the Algliaim monarchy. His 
clioice of n]inister« shewed the same disposition. His 
chief counsellors, during his whole reign, were Cauzy 
FyzooM di, a lV1o(»llah of the obscure cluii of Dowlut 
Shahee, and Lootf Ali Khaun, a native of Jnuni in 
Western Klir)rassaun. In general, be left the great 
dignities of tlie state in the Dooraiinee families, on 
w'hom Ahmed Shauh had conferred them, but, by in- 
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stitutihg now oflicos, and allcring tlio duties of tlio old 
ones, he threw all the governnieni into the hands of his 
own dependants. 

1 he governments of the provinces, that w^ere not 
left to their imlivc chiefs, weiv hestoweJ on men of little 
weight or iniluence; by which Tiniuor hoped to secure 
hiinseif from rel>ellions, and oblained.for the present 
prompt obedience to his orders, and complete control 
over the revenue. 

His finances were \v(*ll re‘rulaU‘d. and lie observed a 
strict economy ; by w Inch means he rendered himself 
inde})endenl of military expeditions loi- the ordinary 
cxpeiiccs of his government, and ua<» able to lay up a 
treasure against any imexf)c< ted emerge^c^ . 

lie retained the Hooraunce <*.hief'* about liis court; 
but as he had no troops ol their tribe jit the capital, 
they were entirely in his power, and had no means of 
disturbing his governmeiil. 

The only troops whom he kept at all limes embodied, 
were his own guards, the (Iholami Shaubs : which were 
strong enough to keep the country m order, and hehig 
mostly Persians and Tanjiks, were iinconneeUal wuh 
the Algliaiin chiel’s or people, and entirely devoted to 
the King. 'I'hese troops were well paid, received much 
countenance from the King, ami were invested with 
some privileges, of a nature which tended to separate 
them from tlie rest of the people. 

This policy succeeded moderately well in niainlaining 
internal iraiujudrily : tlie provinces immediately under 
llie King remained cjuict, and, though there w'ere some 
c()ns))irucies during this reign, and tw'o rebellions ol 
pretenders to the throne, they were either ilixovered 
by the King’s vigilance, or defeated by his lull tieiisury 
and his well appointed guards; but the remote pro- 
vinces gradually wilhdrc‘w themselves Iroiu the control 
of the court: the gtjvcriimciil lost its repiiintiuii and 
influence abroad ; and the states which had been obliged 
to preserve their own territories b\ submission to Ahmed 
Shauh, HOW' began to meditate sciicines lor aggrandizing 
themselves at the expence of the Dooraunee>. 

The decay was not severely tclt in rmioor ^haub s 
time ; but its commencement was even then observable, 
A A 3 
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anil it has advanced by rapid strides under tlie reigns 
of ills successors. 

The first remarkable event of I'imoor’s reign was the 
rebellion of his relation Abdoolkhaulik Khaun, which 
probably happened in 177"I*5. Abdoolkhaulik succeeded 
in assembling a force of Dooraunees and Ghiljies supe- 
rior in numbers to those the King had embodied ; the 
latter, however, were disciplined troops under expi'- 
rienced leaders, and would probably have been victo- 
rious, even if a deterinineil resistance had been olleml ; 
but two chiefs^ who were siij)posed to have raised their 
clans for Abdoolkhaulik, carried them straight to the 
King, and an une*xpected turn of this kind is generally 
decisive in a Dooraiinee civil war. Abdoolkhaulik was 
defeated, taken, and blinded, and the tranquillity of the 
Dooraiinee country was soon restored. From this till 
J7r>l, though there were insurreetions of various extent 
and eonsccj|uence in Hulkh, Khora>saun, Seestaun, and 
Cashmeor, yet there is but one wiiicli requires particular 
notice. 

Jt took place in the year I77n, and was iindertaken 
by the ^alielv/adda of Chumkimee, a dervisc of great 
sanctity, for thi* purpose ol* murdering 'rimoor 8haiih, 
and ])lacing his brother, Prince Secimiier, on the throne. 
Tlie instrument he eniplo\ed was Fei/oollah Khaun, a 
chief ol the Khulleels, >\lui entered on this conspiracy as 
the means of revenging his private wrongs. 

This man obtained tlie King’s permission to levy 
troops for an attack on the Punjaub, and soon assembled 
n considerable number ol* Afghamis, chiefly of the 
Khyber tidies. M’^heii his plot was ripe for execution, 
he marched his troojis to llie citadel of Peshawer, on 
pretence ol shewing them to the king: whiai he reacluxl 
the citadel, he pul the guarils at tlie gates to death, and 
rushed with all Ids troops into the place, l^moor Shauh 
had only time to retire to the upper story of one of the 
buildings of the palace, from whence he made his situ- 
ation known to his guards. The CTholami Shauhs, and 
the few Dooraunees who were there, immediately as- 
sembled, and made a terrible alaughter among Feizool- 
lalfs men. Feizoollah and his son were taken prisoners 
and put to death, after having endured the torture without 
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iliscovcriTifr thoir accomplices. Stron^r suspicions aftor- 
Avards fell on tlio Saliebzadeli, and fhe Kiri^r was so lur 
convinced of liis fruilt as to order him to be seized ; but 
the whole of the Afi^hauii chiefs at court interposing 
in his fav«)iir, ho further emjuiry was made. 

It is not the least remarkable circumsiame in this sin- 
gular attempt, that very few of iA izoollali’s troops were 
acquainted uith his design agaiuM the Kiii”. and that 
on discovering his intention after they h.iil rent lied B.illa 
Hissaur, many of them ndiised to stand hy him. Among 
these was a nephew of his own, whn.n he cat down at 
the gate, for refusing to enter the pniac c . No distinction 
was made between th(“ inriociait and*lhi* ‘guilty in the 
slaughter vvhieh followed. 

Ill l/Hl, 'Fimoor Sliauh went in ]K'i ^on to recover 
Moultaun, which had been betrayed by the go\ernof 
into the hands ol the Siks. IlesMit a light force in ad- 
vance agamst a Sik army near Monliann, which movetl 
on by very »'apid marches, surprised tlie Siks, and totally 
defeated tluaii. The city was takiai alter a siege ol a 
few days, and the garrison was ordoedto be eseorled 
to their own counlry ; but from want of discifiline ui llii* 
army, ibey were afterwards attacked and pillaged, and 
some of tlu'in murdered. 

About ibi'. time broke (Hit the rebellion of the Tal- 
poorces, which ended in the expulsion of ♦he governor 
of Sind. In the course of the next year, the King sent 
a force under Muddud Khaim to reduce the insurgents, 
which soon overran the whole province. Tla* "Fal- 
poorccs retired to their original desarl, and the othei' in- 
liabitants appear to have fled to II e bills and jungles to 
avoid the Doorauiiee army. Muddiid Kliaun I dd waste 
the country with fire and sword ; and so severe wire his 
ravages that a dreadful famine followed his campaign ; 
and the province of Sind is said not yet to have re- 
covered from what it suffered on lliat oceas.oii. At 
last, .Muddud Kliaiiii returned to Caiiilahar, leaving the 
deposed governor in undi>iurbed possession ot the pro- 
vince ; but this (|uict was ol short duration : thcTalpoo- 
rces returned os soon as Muddud Kliaun had retired, 
again expelled the governor, and recovered the whole of 
Sind. 
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'J'imoor Sluiuli allowed n considerable time to pass 
before he made any further iittern])t to reduce Sind, anil 
it was probably as late as that he sent another 

army into that country, eonunanded by Ahmed Khnun 
Noorzye. This army was inferior to the lirst in force, 
and was evidently iiuskiliully eonunanded. The Tul- 
poorees did not now fly from SintI, but eollceti'd troops 
and inoveil ai»ain^t Ahmed Khaim, who siifleied himself 
to be led into an ambuseude, was defeated with great 
loss, and eompdJed to retreat to Shikarpoor. The 
fcjiiidees, who had belbre sent a x.ikeel to 'rinuior 
^haiili, now redoubled their elforts lor an aeeommo- 
dation. 'Their vakeel appeased the King by the inost 
humble })rofessions, seemed the ministers by great 
bribes, and, at last, on the Talpoorees agreeing to pay 
the former revenue to the King, a rukkum was issued, 
appointing the principal of them, Meer h'uttch Alii, to 
the government. 

Th(‘ reihiction of Azaiid Khamrs rebellion in Cash- 
mcor took place during the interval between the expe- 
ditions to 8md and that against Hahawiil Kliaun, in the 
beginning ol’ 17HS, but nothing of general importance 
to the kingdom occurred till the summer ol that year, 
when a war broke out with the Uzbek 'i artars. Sliaidi 
Moraiid lle>, King ol Hokhaiini, had long been eii- 
crimehiiig on the 1 )oonujnee dominions, and, during lht‘ 
King’s expedition to llahawnlpoor, he carried lus ag- 
gressions so lar as to oblige d'lmoor Shauli to take de- 
cisive measured lor the defence oi lus northern provinces. 
A li'ltcr w hii'li liinoor Shauh wroU' to Shauli Moraud 
on this oec-asion, is in many people’s hands at Caubul. 
It contains a distinct sialenieiil of the grounds of the 
war, and gives a clear view of Shauli Moraud’s policy at 
that lime. It slates “ that Alimed Shauh had always 
‘‘ been on friendly terms with the slate ol Llokhanra: that 

Tiinoor had maintained tlie same relations ; that Shauh 
“ Moraud had I'or some time been cneroaehiiig on 
“ the Doorauiiee empire, and had always averted a 
“ war by sjieedy explanations and humble jirofessions ; 

taking care, however, always to secure the point 
“ he had in view : that he had at last seized Mour * (or 

* Called Mour by the Uzbek*?, nnd Merve by the Persiank. 
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“ Mctvc), and driven awny the Slierali irdiabitants and 
“ htid ^iven as a reason, liis wisli to convert them to the 
“ true Maliomedim fhilh : it ur^e-,, that no state can have 
“ arifrht to iriterfere with the ^uUj.cLs of another on ac- 
“ count ot their relifrion; and tlien out the incun- 

“ sistency of Shauh MoraiidV /• al on this occasion, with 
“ his detaininjr'^riinoor Shiinh Uy his cncroachnuaits from 
“ clearin^r Jndia of Hindoos* Jews, ( JirisHaiis, and 
other iinheliiwers : and with hi^^ wars against the 
“ people of Sehr Suh/, and Khojend and the 'Poorc- 
“ iniins, wlio wcri‘ undoubted Soonnees.” I'lnioor 
Shauh says “ these nations have* appealeil i(» him, and 
“ ho has been determined liy Shaiili Aloraiurs conduct 
“ tow'ards JnmsiJl’ to take up tlu'ii (jiiarrcl : lie then 
“ nnnouncev his infentu>n of movinn nnmediately to 
“ Toorkistan, and re<jiiircs Shauh Moraiid to tome to 
him in person to settle their diilci cnees.” 

In the spring ot Timoor Shauh marched from 

('aubul w’lth an army which his subjects reckon at a 
hundred thousand men. He went b\ sliorr marches, to 
allow time lor overtures Irom SUauli IVlvu-aud; and he 
was delayt»d for a short time by a marcli towards C.oon- 
doo/, alter which ho advanced to Ankcheh, tlu‘ nearest 
town of the territory ‘•ei/.ed by the IV.beks, On tliis, 
Sliauli Moraud crossc'd the Oviis at Killil.wiih l)*oo]is 
drawn from all parts of his dominions and their depend- 
encies. He sent on his brother Omar Kooshbe^ee to 
Aukciieh with a i'^hl force : wlule Allaveidee, Tauz of 
Koorjf^haii 'rippeli, cut of! the provisions And (oiai>ersof 
the Hooraiinee aiiny. Some piiitiiil and indi-cisive actions 
took place at Aukchch, and Shauh Moraud had met 
with no serious check, wlioji he perceived that it was for 
liis interest to make peace ; he accordnif^ly opened a ne- 
^ociation, wbicli he conducted with the skdl and address 
for w’hich lie w'as celebrated, aiul with comph te success. 
He was aware that Xiinoor Shauh entered upon the 
w'ar With reluctance, and would be happy I » withdraw 
from the fatigue and danger of an L Vdiek tampaign, il 
ho could do so without losing his reputation- He there- 
fore gave liim the credit of a victory, and sent tlie prin- 
cipal Moollahs and religious men id llokhauru to him to 
conjure him, by the Korauii, and their cominou faith 
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to spare the blood of the Mussulmans hy yielding to his 
supplications ibr peace. Peace was accordingly made, 
and Shniih Moraud’s son xuis sent to Timoor’s camp, 
where he was honourably received, and immediately dis- 
missed. 'riirough the whole transaction, Shuuh Moraud 
shewed the utmost respect and submission to Tinioor 
Shaiih ; but he retained all his conquests at the peace; 
while the other failed in every object of Ids expevlition, 
except that ol‘ securing his remaining dondnions. 

I'iic winter w'as so far advanced IjoforoTiinoor iimr«dicd 
on his ret urn, that he was forced to leave his artillery in 
Bulkh, and many of his troops perished from the cold 
and sitow in crossing the Indian Caucasus. 

Arsilla Kliaim, chief of the Upper Meinunds, who 
had more than once distinguislied himself in Tiinoor 
Shauh’s foreign expeditions, had rcbelUal during the 
war ill Toorkistan, an<l had infested the roads between 
Peshawer and the capital. * 

He afterwards gave himself up to the prince who 
commniulcd at Peshawer, and Timofir, witlioiil regard- 
ing his voluntary surrender, or the prince’s solicitation 
for his pardon, oniered him to be delivered to some of 
Ids tribe with whom he had a deadly feud, and by tbcm 
ho was immediately put to death, 'i'lds circumstance 
is regarded by the Afghauns as a great stain on Tiinoor’s 
memory. 

In the spring of Timoor Shauh was taken ill on 

a lourney from Peshawer, and died at Cuubui on the 20th 

of Miiy, 

* ALThlHii Khaun was nt one time ronij)elletl to ditipcrsc hib fol- 
lowers and to t.ikc in the country of the Otmaiin Khail; and 

the following ( iremn lanee «)1 ins reception l)> that tribe is highly 
characteristic ol Afghaim innnners. 

When Arsilla Khaun ajiproaehed the first village of the Otmaiin 
Khail, the heads of the Mltaei*, iilainied nt the prubpict of drawing 
the King’h displeusure on theinseUeh, went out to meet the fugitive, 
and told him that their grunting him the rights of hospitality would 
involve them in a contest with the Kinu, to which the\ were per- 
fectly' unequal ; and that the^ had thereiore resolved to refui»e him 
admittance into their village. Arsilla Khaun endeavoured to excite 
tlieir cuiiqjassion, and, while thc^ were engaged in eonversiition w’ith 
him, he bent a part i)l hib haggage into tlic village h} u eircuitoiis 
route : whi n the chiefs found that ArbilluV people hud entered their 
village, tliey iininediately acknowledged that lie was now under their 
protection, received him hospitably, and summoned their tribe to 
defend him. 
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At the time of Tinioor Slinuh’s death *, notliiiig was 
settled respecting the succession to the throne. He had 
himself named no heir. The eldest and ino^l conspicuous 
of the princes were absent. Ihioinayoon was governor 
of Candiihiir, and Mahmood In id the same oHice at 
Hcraut. Prince Abbass was governor of Pesliawer, but 
had joined his father on hearing of liis illness. The 
other princes were all at Caiibul, except Feiooz, die full 
brother of Mahmoud, a ho was with that prince at 
Heraut. 

Tiinoor Shauh was no sooma* dead than an nitrigiie 
was set on foot to secure the crown to Sh.iuh /cimmii. 
It was carried on by 'rimooi Shauh’'' lavoni iie queen, 
who prevailed on Sirafrau/ Kliann, the head of die 
Baurikzyes, to join in her scheme, and by Ins nu ‘ins 
secured the intonst of most of the DooiMunei* Khiuins. 

The princes of the royal family made an attempt to 
raise Abbass (o tin* throne, but, though the\ beha\cd 
with much spirit, ihev shewed little skill . tli(‘ir [>ersons 
were secured by a stratagem : the gates of tin* Balia 
Hissaur, or citadel of C^iubiil, weie seized by ZcinaunS 
partizans : and that prince was declared King in a hasty 
meeting of tin* Dooraunee chiefs. He was iriiniedialcly 
proclaimed, a la igess was issued to the guards, tlic' princes 
were sent into confinement m the upper fort of C.mbiil ; 
and from that moment Shauli Zemaun enleicd Cjuietly 
on the administration of the government. 

Means were taken for assembling an army to e'^tablish 
the authority of the newv King, and to subdue the re- 
bellious that might be exjiected iroiii bis brothers. 

His greatest apprehension wais fioui Hoornayoon, 
who was certainly entitled to the throne*, if primogeriitiirc 
gave a claim, and wlio coniinanded at Caiidahar, in the 
heart of the Dooraunee country. He was, liowever, 
unpo}mlar; he was deserted by some of his adherents, 
W'as defeated by a sinAll force commanded by prince 
Shoojau (since King), and was compelled to take refuge 
in Beiochistaun. i^hauh Zemaun took possession of 
Canduliar, and soon after received the* submissions ol 

♦ The facts contained in the following pages arc entirely drawn 
from Mr. Alexander's history. 
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Prince Mall mood (who, asllinve mentioned, was governor 
ofHeraut), and then st‘t off' for Caiihiil. 

As soon ns Shauh Zemnun had secured himself from 
his comp<‘titt>rs for the throne, he appcairs to have deler- 
niineil on mi invasion of Indiu; a measure to which he 
was stimulated by Mer/,u Ahsun Buklit, n prince of the 
royal family of Dolly, who had fled to CnubiiJ in Timoor’s 
reign, us well os by ambassadors who arrived about this 
time from Tippoo Sooltaun, and who made grr^at pecu- 
niary offers to the King, on condition that he should 
attack the British. 

In the month of December, Shauh Zemaun 

marched to Peshawer, with the ititention of immediately 
invading Jndia; but this resolution was soon dropt, from 
the Sliaiih’s conviction that his own dominions were not 
sufficiently settled, to admit of his embarking in foreign 
expeditions. Great coiifitsion had indeed arisen in the 
remote provinces immediately on the death of Timoor, 
when the suspension of the powers of government, and 
the prospect of a disfiuted succession, encouraged foreign 
enemies, and induciHl ambitions subjects to attempt their 
own aggrandizement. 

T)ie most serious danger, that which threatened him 
on the side of Toorkistuun, luul, however, ])n8(«ed over 
by this time, ^ihuuh Moruud, who hud been checked in 
his plans ol conquebt to the south of the Oxus, by the ex- 
ertions of Timoor Shnuh, invaded Bulkh immediately 
on that moiiarclfs deuth. Muhomined Khaiin Sccah 
Munsoor, the King of Cnubul’s governor, an officer of 
grout activity and courage, was drawn into an ambuscade, 
with the greater part of his force, amounting to four 
ihousaiui men, and was taken prisoner in the defeat 
which ensued. Shauh IVloraud, expecting to jirolit by 
the constei nation of the remaining troops, inunedintely 
advaiiceil against ihe capital of the piovincc; but the 
garrison showed a spirit which ^^ould scarce have been 
expected in such circumstances: the principal Dooraii- 
nee chiefs tiiok the management of affairs on the capture 
of their governor, and prepared for a vigorous ^lefence. 
The extensive and ruinous city of Bulkh was abandoned ; 
but tlic fort held out for three or lour months, notwith- 
standing the utmost exertions of the enemy. Among 
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Other attempts to reduce t lie pjaco, Slunh Moraud made 
use of the savaj^e expedit ni <»!' produeinir ifn- governor 
under the ualls, and oflferiiiir ti> the garrison the alter- 
native of prticurinp his liberty by an imnuHlmit' eapitn- 
iiition» or of seeing him put to death, if the\ (o 

surrender. The garrison adhering to their n^holution 
to defend the place, Sliauh Moraud’s thnxit was barba- 
rously executed before tlicir eyes. At lust Shauh ZcMimnn 
arrived at Caubul, after his snetus^ in Khorassaiin, and 
Shauh Moraud, who expected that he uunld inniiedialelv 
march to the relief of Bulkh, sent ambassadors, offering 
to give up his claims on that province, on comlition of 
Shauh Zeniainfs observing the treaty flirinerly comdiided 
with Timoor Shauh. Slinuh /emaiin, wlui was at that 
time intent on the invasion of India, readily c oiiKontec] ; 
and pence was concluded about the time of the King's 
arrival at Peshawer. 

The remaining months of «tul part of l7fM, 

were occupied in reducing C'iishiriixT, which had relK*lleil 
onTinioor’s dc’ath; ami in settling the soutlierii provinces, 
whither the King went in person : on that occosion, be 
compelled the Anu*crs of Siiul to pay two million four 
hundred thousand rupees, on account of the tribute due 
from them, after which he returned to Cuiibui. 

He did not long remain at the capital, for MahmcHid, 
wlio had only submitted from necessity, had now again 
rebelled, and the King soon after moved out against him, 
at the head of fifteen thousand men. The princes met at 
tlie Helmuiul, and a well-contested action look place, in 
which Shauh Zemaun, after narrowly escaping a defeat, 
obtained a coiiijdete vicUiry. Almost all the chiefs of 
the Eimauks, and many Dooraunees of rank, fell into 
his hands. These were all pardoned and released: 
Mahmood fled from the field of battle, and reached 
Heraut in safety. 

The King, after sending a force to take possession of 
Furrah, returned to Candalmr, from whcnct* he pro- 
ceeded to Peshawer, and ogaiii Ixjgan to collect au army 
for his favourite project of invading India. 

Before he left Cuiidahar, he had di^pali hcd Sheer Ma- 
h-onied Khaun (son of the vizier Shauh W uUce) to settk* 
the govcrnincDt of Belochistaun. Nussecr Khaun dictl 
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in tlie spring of this year, 17^4, and was succeeded by 
bis son MecM' Muhmood : bis claim to the government 
was contested by Bebraun Kbaun, a nephew of Niisseer’s, 
who had defeuLed Mubniood, and made himself master 
of a large poriion of Bclocliistuuii. Sheer Mahomed*s 
mission was iittcndcd with success: he delented Behraun, 
put all his strong places into the hands of Mahmood, 
and left the Beloc he government, to all appc'arance, re- 
stored : but that government had rcceivetl a shock which 
it has never since recovered. The tribes in the south- 
west of Belocliistaim had been but lately con(|uered by 
Niisscer, and were iievia* perfectly subdued. They 
seized the occasion offered by these distractions, to 
throw off their allegiance, and Mahmood, whose spirit 
and capacity are very inferior to his father’s, has never 
been able to recover much more than a nominal sove- 
reignty over them. Meanwhile SImiih Zemaun’s de- 
signs against India were again frustrated by fresh dis- 
turbances exatetl by his brother Hooniayoon. This 
prince had been confined by Niisseer Khaim, but had 
effected his escape, and, after a series of adventures, had 
succeeded in collecting an irregular army. Fortune, 
however, enabled him to gain an unexpected victory, the 
result of wliich was the capture of Candahnr ; but 8hauh 
Zcmauii soon returning to the we-t, Hoomayoon’s 
troops deserted him, and it was not without difficulty 
that he escaped to the iiills. 

Shauh Zemaun tlien returning to Feshawer, Hoo- 
tnayoon again appeared at the head of a force, but he 
was defeated by the King’s lieutenants, and after a 
long flight, he was seized at Lcia, on the cast of the 
Indus, was blinded, and passed the rest of his life in 
confinement. 

Thus far Shauh Zemaun’s government had proceeded 
with reasonable conduct, and with great success. His 
claim to the throne was now undisputed, and his au- 
thority established over all the country left by Timoor 
Shauh. The King himself was active and enterprizing, 
and his capacity seemed suflicient, with the support of 
those qualities, to have remedied the ndstakes of his 
father’s administration, and restored tlie DoorauneO 
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affairs to the train in which they wore left bv Ahmed 
Shauh. 

Notwithstanding some defects in his character, and 
some erroneous maxims in his policy, Shauh Zcmaiin 
would probablyhave fulfilled these expectationss if he 
had resolved to govern for himself; but by connnitting the 
whole of his powers and duties to an iiiiworlhy favourite, 
he involved himself in a system of measures which was 
ruinous to his own fortunes and to the prosperity of his 
nation. 

The first object of his attention ought to have been 
to sc^ciire the supp(»rt of his 4>wn tribt*, on which so 
much depended in the original plan ol‘ the monarchy : 
Vad he succeeded in thisi patticulnr, llie intoriial (|uiet 
of his country would have been at once secured. In his 
foreign policy, his first objeel ought to have been to 
defend Khorussaiin. The power of Persia was now con- 
solidated in the hands of an active prince, ttlio had 
already turned his attention to the conquest of that pro- 
vince ; and some exertion on the part of Shauh Zemaun 
was obviously required to check his progress; such a 
course was indeed necessary to the success even of his 
eastern expeditions. India was ns much altered as 
Persia since the time of Ahmed Shauh, and nothing 
was to be gained there, but by long and uninterrupted 
operations. There were no longer treasures at J)elly to 
reward a march to that city; and die more desirable 
object of reducing the Puiijuub, was not to be accom- 
plished by a hasty incursion. The plan opposed by the 
Siks to Ahmed Shauh, which was to evacuate their 
country on his approach, and return when his army was 
withdrawn, could only be boiHed by keeping a force in 
the country sufficient to retain possession ; and that jnea^ 
sure could only be accomplished, when the western 
frontier was secure. 

The plan actually adopted by Shauh Zemaun was 
almost the reverse ot that which has been sketched* He 
widened the breach between tlie Hooraunees and -the 
court: he made no serious effort to save Khorassaun; 
and his ill-diifected and iU-tiined attempts at Indian con- 
questi tended only to frustrate that fiivourite object of 
his ambitioD. 
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The <4ource of all his errors was his choice of Wuf« 
'fadar Khaun for the office of vizier, and the implicit 
confidence which he reposed in that minister. Wuf- 
fadur was a Suddozye who had gmdually gained the 
King’s confidence by his supple and insininting mmiiiors, 
and had used his ascendancy to overturn the power of 
Sir^frauz Khaun, and nil the great officers of the army 
find state: he seems to have perfectly understood the 
disposition of his muster, who, though }>roud and 
imperious, was easily led by flatterers, and who, with 
all his fondness for activity and enterprize, had not 
patience or application sufficient for managing the 
details of business, lie was ambitious, and haughty to 
those who might claim equality with him, and jealous of 
any who could attempt to rival him in power or favour ; 
but Ills arrogance and confidence in council were 
equalled by his timidity when exposed to personal dan- 
ger ; a circumstance which added contempt to the dislike 
with which he was otherwise regarded. His elevation 
and his subsequent conduct disgusteil tlie Dooraunees, 
and, sensible of tlie ill will they bore him, he used every 
art to infuse jealousy and dissension between that tribe 
and the King. His avarice was not less hurtful to the 
state than his ambition : the governments of provinces 
Olid other offices were openly sold for his profit ; and the 
decline of the revenue, which was the consequence oi' 
his embezzlements and those of his creatures, was se- 
verely felt under a Prince whose operations were so 
expensive as Shauli Zcmauii’s, and who had no share 
of the order and economy which distinguished hib 
predecessor. 

The rest of Shaiih Zemaun’s reign was spent in at- 
tempts to invade India, from which he was always 
recalled by the pressure of the dangers which he had 
left unprovided for in the west. Had he been allowed 
to have pursued his plan without interruption, its origi- 
nal defects would tiave l)cen only the more conspicuous: 
he might have taken Dolly from the Mahrattos, but the 
plunder would not liave paid the cxpeuces of his advance ; 
and if the invitation of the RohilJas, and the temptation 
of seizing the wealth of the vizier had led liim on towards 
Lucknow, he would have been opposed by the army 
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then formed ftir that purpose under Sir James Cmiir; 
there can be Jittle doubt, from the 13o<jraunec inode of 
war, that he would have cngajrcd in it, and still loss 
that the result wpuld have put an end to his. nroucts in 
India. ' 

bhauh ^emauii s first invasion of the i?unjaub was 
commenced at the close of the year 1795. He crossed 
the Indus by a bridge of boats at Attok, and advanced 
three marches to Hussun Abdaul, from which place he 
detached a large force under Ahnicii Khaun Sliauheen- 
chee Baushee, to take possession of Hotass. This de^ 
tnchnieiit succeeded in its object, and was joined 
many Guckers, Juts, and other Mussulmans of the Pun- 
jaub ; while the Siks fled in dismay to the mountains, or 
beyond the Hyphusis. 

Their alarm was however soon ‘dissipated ; for the 
King hnd only been a week at Hussun Alxlaul, when 
lie received iiit(‘lligeiico of the invasion of the west 
of Khorassauii by Agha Mahomed Khaun Kujjur, 
King of Persia : this attack determined him immediately 
to return to the defence of his dominions, and with such 
precipitation was his resolution executed, that he made 
but two marches from Hussun Abdaul to * Peshawer^ 
where be arrived on the 3d of January 1 796. 

The Persian invasion had been designed for the cap- 
ture of Meshhed, where great discontent prevailed 
against the family of Naudir Sbauh. Naudir Mcerza, 
the efficient ruler of the place, pursued a plan which 
had succeeded on a former occasion, and fled to Cnubul 
as the Persians approaclied : his father, Sluuih llokh, 
was detained by his age and infirmilies, and threw him- 
self on the mercy of the conqueror ; hut his submission 
did not soften Agha Mahomed, whose disposition, 
naturally barbarous and unrelenting, was exasperated 
by the injuries which himsedf and fiunily hud suffered 
from Naudir Shauh. Shuuh Rokh was seized on en- 
tering the Persian camp, torture was applied to make 
him give up bis treasures, and after enduring all the 
torments which the cruelty and avarice of his persecutor 
could suggest, the old and blind grandson of Naudir 

* Upwoid;) of seventy-sevun miles, 
li B 
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Shaoh was murdered in the Persian catnfn Agha 
Mahomed then entered Meshhed, destroyed the tenth 
of Naudir ^auh, dug up that conqueror's botneB) and 
sent them to Teheraun. It is remarkable that NAudir^s 
family should be massacred and his grave dishonoured 
by Persians, after having been so kmg protected by 
the nation from whose yoke he had delivered his 
country. 

As Meihhed had long been dependent on Caubul, 
this attack gave great cause both of indignation and 
alarm to Shauh Zemaun, and at first he seems to have 
been influenced by those feelings : he returned to Can* 
bul prepared for war, and proposed to the Uzbeks to 
enter into a league agamst the Persians ; but his ardour 
soon cooled, and an embassy from Agha Mahomed, 
together with the retreat of that monarch, succeeded in 
making him give up all fear for his remaining territories, 
and drop all thoughts^of revenging the indignity he had 
suffered. Shauh Zemaun's infatuation for Indian ex- 
peditions seconded the views of the Persians on this 
oooasion, and no sooner had Agha Mahomed with* 
drawn, ^an he set out ibr Peshawer and prepared to 
return to the Punjaub. He assembled a force of thirty 
thousand men, of whom one half were Dooraunees, and 
in the end of November he began his march for India, 
and advanced unopposed to Lahore, which he entered 
on the 3d of January 1737. 

Shauh 2^maun’8 general plan for reducing the country 
was founded on the practice of Ahmed Shauh. He 
sent frequent Chepawuls (light parties moving by rapid 
marches) to attack the Siks in their retreats, to drive 
away their cattle, and seize or destroy their grain : he 
reduced such forts as were within bis reacli, and at the 
Same time he gave great encouragement to any Sik 
chiefs who would submit to him. His plan was in some 
measure obstructed by the persuasions of his bigotted 
Moollahs, by the rapacity of the vizier, and by the 
licence of the soldiery; but in spite of those un- 
favourable circumstances, he made some progress in 
inducing the Siks to join him, and several of their chiefs 
attended his court at Lahore. 

The advance of the Dooraunce army, and the occu- 
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potion of Laborei did not fall in creating a strong 
nation throughout India. The weakness of the l^i-t 
raltasi iha whole of whose forces were drawn to the 
aouthward by their own dissensions; the feebleness of 
the government of the Nabob vizier, and the disposition 
of the greater part of his subjccU to insuri'ection and 
revolt; togi^ther with the anxiety of all ilie ]^aho« 
niedans for the prevalence of their religion, and for 
the restoration of the house of Timour, had ptt pared 
that country for a scene of disorder and anarchy, which 
would doubtless have opened as soon us the Sliauh had 
advanced to Dolly. This state of alfidrs was earljr 
perceived by the powers whose safety was threatened. 
The Malirattns indeed were struck witli dismay, and 
made little preparation to defend theiriselveK, except by 
soliciting the assistance of their neighbours ; but the 
British government adopted more vigorou*) measures, 
and sent a powerful army to Ancopslieher to defend the 
frontier of its ally the Nabob vizier. 

Nor were the partizans of Shauh Zemaun more in- 
active; intrigues were set on foot in many parts of 
Hindostan for the purpose of co-operating with that 
prince’s invasion : the Ilohillas bad begun to assemble 
in arms, and every Mussulman, even in the re- 
motest regions of the Deccan, waited in anxious cx- 
p^totion for the advance of the champion of Jsiaum* 
These liopes and these apprehensions were dispelled 
for the time by the failure of ISliauh Zcmauifs cx[)edi- 
tions; but the impression of his udvaiice was pcrinuncnl. 
Some years elapsed before the Muhrattas wci-e relieved 
from their expectation of the appearance of another 
Ahmed Shauh ; and the principal object of the British 
mission to Persia in 1 7^9, was to secure a three years’ 
suspension of the threatened attack of Sliauh Zemaun. 

Shauh Zemaun’s retreat in 17^7 was occasioned by 
intelligence which reached him of a rebellion in his 
own dominions. Prince Mah mood, though hiill allowed 
to retain his government of Herant, ha<l shewn an 
inclination to rebel before the King set out lor India, 
and, during his absence, he hud assembled an army of 
twenty thousand men, mostly Persians of Khorossaun, 
with which he would probably have attacked' Candahar, 
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had he not been prevented by the King’s speedy 
return. 

Sliauh Zenisun marched against him from Can* 
dahar on the Hth of September^ 17^79 and although 
his own injudicious arrangements had nearly exposed 
him to defeat, yet the effects of his imprudence were 
counteracted by the treachery of Mahmot^’s adherents ; 
Killich Khnun Teimoreo seized the citadel of Heraut 
in his name, and was joined by the Dooraunee governor 
of the city: the army followed the example of dis- 
ififection, and Mahmood, reduced to despairi fled to 
Tooshish with hib son Caumraun. 

Shaub Zk^maun immediately entered Heraut : two of 
Mabmood’s advisers were executed for this rebellion, 
but no other measures of severity were adopted. These 
arrangements occupied Shauh Zemaun for some time, 
but as soon as he had a moment’s leisure, he turned his 
attention to the PunjaSb, where his cause had met with 
some reverbes while he was engaged in the west* As 
soon as he had quitted the country, the Siks returned 
from their hiding places and began to retaliate on tlie 
Mussulmans the oppression which those of their own 
religion had suficred from the Dooraunees. They had 
even cut off a party of five thousand eastern Afgnauns 
which had advanced to''the Hydas^ics under a ^ief of 
the King’s ; and the whole of the Punjaub was as far 
os ever from being conquered, when*" the King set out 
on his third expedition. He set ofiT from Peshawer 
on the 25th of October, l7l^H, and advanced without 
molestation to Lahore. He persevered in his plan for 
conciliating the iSiks, and by all accounts no outrage 
of any sort was offered to the inhabitants of the Pun- 
jaub during this campaign. Many Sik chiefs, and all 
the Mussulman Zenieendars attended the court, and 
before the King withdrew, all the chiefs had done 
homage in person or through tlieir agents ; and among 
the former was Runjeci iSing, now king of the Siks. 

About the end of the Shauh received news of 

an invasion of Khorosbaiin by Futteh Ali Shauh, King 
of Persia, and set out on his return to Peshawer, 
which he leached on the 30tli of January, 179I>. His 
guns were lost in the Hydaspes, on ins return, by a 
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sudden rising of the river; but they were ailcrwerd^ 
dug out and restored by Runjeet Sing and Saheb Sing. 

After a short stay at Pesnawer, Zemaun repaired to 
Heraub where he rcsolv^l to spend the rest. ot‘ the 
year ; and he now appears at last to have seriously 
turned his attention to the defence of his western 
dominions. This disposition may have been produced 
by the presence of his brother Mnhmood in the Persian 
arm^ and the fear of his receiving such support from 
the Persians as should enable him to retake Hemut ; 
or at least to secure for himself some other part of the 
Dooraunee dominions in Persian Khorassaun. He 
had not) however, been long at Heraiit, when he re* 
ceived accounts of the retreat of Futteh All Shauh, 
who liad failed in all his attempts in Khornssaun : and 
soon afler Shnuh Zemaun withdrew to Candahar, where 
he remained duriim the winter of 1 

Not long after Zemaun hod arrived at Candahar, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made on Heraut by 8lmuh 
Mahmood. 

The flight of that prince to Toorshish, on the taking 
of Heraut (in 1797)* has already been mentioned; he 
soon aflcr repaired to the Persian court, where he was 
kindly received. 

In the spring of the next year ( 17 <)B), he left the 
court and retired fi^st to Cashaun and then to Ispahan* 
He remained there till the spring of XT 9% when he ac- 
companied the King of Persia on the expedition into 
Khorassaun, which I have just mentioned. He re* 
mained in Khorassaun after the King of Persia had re* 
tired, and endeavoured to stir up some of the chiefs 
of that country to assist him in the attack on Heraut. 
After failing in Toorshish and Tubbus, he succeeded in 
procuring Uie support of Mchr Ali Khaun, the ruler of 
Kauin and Berjerid : and he now advanced against He- 
raut with ten thousand men belonging to that chief. He 
must have marched from Berjend within a month or 
two after Shauh Zemaun left Heraut. 

At Izfezaur he was encountered by a force sent ^ 
Prince Kyser from Heraut, which he defeated. He 
then advanced and invested Heraut : his operations 
were at first successful, but Wuffadar having managed, 
B B 3 
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by an artfiil expedient, to render Msdimood suspicious 
of a design on the part of Mchr Ali to betray him, that 
timid prince suddenly quitted his camp in the night, and 
Mehr Ali was obliged to retreat with precipitation td 
his own territory, which he reached after encountering 

g reat difficulticb in the desart tract between Heraut and 
erjencl. 

Mahtnood in the mean time continued his flight into 
Tartary, and at lat^t reached the court of Bokhaura. He 
there met with a friendly and lionourablc reception, and 
had remained for sometime at one of the King's palaces, 
when an agent arrived from Shauli Zemaun to remon- 
strate with Shauh Moraud for granting him an asylum, 
and to request that the King of Bokhaura would deliver 
him up to his own sovereign, against whom he had re- 
belled. The agent is said to have been authorised to 
promise a large pecuniary gratification to the King of 
Bokhaura on Mohmood's being delivered up. It is 
not quite certain how these applications were receivetl : 
there can be little doubt that Shauh Moraud replied to 
Zemauti’s demands by very flattering professions. It is 
commonly believed that he was about to deliver up Mah- 
moud, when that prince declared his intention of making 
a pilgrimage' to Mecca, and, by thus introducing religion 
into the question of his liberation, interested the Unma 
in his favour, and by their iiiflnence obtained leave to de- 
part ; but a more probable account is, that Shauh Mo- 
raud, eifiially unwilling to offend Shauh Zemaun by 
harbouring his i ival, and to sacrifice his own reputation 
by betraying a guest, gave Mahmood notice of the 
machinations that were carrying on against hhn, and 
prevailed on him to remove all difficulty by quitting his 
dominions. On leaving Bokhaura, Shaun Mahmood 
fled to Khonrizm (or Oorgunge), where he was well re- 
ceived by the King. From Oorgunge he again returned 
to Persia. 

During the time of Mahmood's wanderings, an event 
took place at Candahar which had a material efl^t on 
his future fortunes. Six of the principal Dooraunee and 
Kuzzlebaiish lords, disgusted with the power and inso- 
lence of Wnflkdar Khaun, had conspired to assassinate 
that minister, to depose Zemaun, and place his brother 
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Slmja on the throne. The conspirators met often* and 
notwithstanding the precautions they observed* had at 
last excited WafQidar’s suspicions, who had surrounded 
them with spies without being able to penetrate their de- 
sign ; when the whole plot was unexpectedly revealed by 
Mirxa Sheroef Khaun, the deputy of the Moonshee 
Banshee, to whom the secret had been disclosed by one 
of the ooDspirators. 

The principal conspirators were Sirafrauz Khaun* 
head of the Baurikzyes ; Maliommcd Azeem Kbuun* 
head of the Alekkozyes; and Ameer Arslaun Khaun* 
head of the powerful Persian tribe of Jewaunsheer. 

Mahommed Azeem, the most dangerous of the num- 
ber, was first seized. An officer was then sent to appre- 
hend jSirafrauz Khaun. On his arrival at the house of 
that nobleman* he was received by his son Futteh Khaun 
same who has siroe made so great a figure in the 
Dooraunee transactions). Without shewing any sut* 
picioft of his intentions, Futteh Khaun apologized to the 
offlcei: for his father’s absence, and offered to go and 
call him : he then repaired to Sirafrauz, told him that a 
guard was come to seize him* and with the same decision 
and the same indifference to the means which have since 
characterized him* proposed to assassinate the officer* 
seize the guards* and fly from Candahar. Sirafrauz re* 
jected these violent counsels, and attended the officer to the 
King. Ameer Arslaun was at court when the order for 
seizing him was iasued* and the other conspirators were 
apprehended at their own houses. > 

Next morning they were summoned before the King* 
and all beheaded. A short time after this execution* the 
Aiimeenool Moolk and Hookoomut Khaun Alekkosgre 
were also put to death; and the King’s and his minister’s 
fears from this conspiracy were entirely removed. But 
the indignation excited by these sanguinary measur^ 
had in reality increased their danger* and it is from this 
time that the spirit of rebellion which occasioned the 
downfall of Shauh Zmaun took its rise. 

In lha spring of 1800, Futteh Ali Shauh a second time 
invaded Khorassaun. He was accompanied by Mahmood* 
whom he promised to place on the tlirone of GaubuL 
Shauh Zemaun marched to Heraut as soon as he heard of 
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the advance of the King of Per»in : he remained there dnr* 
ing the summer, and early in autumn he set and pno* 
OMcd with the greatest possil)le expedition to CaubuJ. 
He sent his army by the usual route, .and went bimseif, 
with two or three thousand choice troops, through the 
Eimauk country, and the almost inaccessible mountakis 
of the Hazaurch^. He made prodigious marches, and, 
os the road he chose was (juitc direct, he reached the 
capital in less than a fortiiiglit. Futteh Ali Shauh 
retirotl from < Subzwaur at the same time that Shauh 
Zemaun left Hcrant. 

Shauh Mahmood, who was left in Khorassaun, retired 
to Tubbus in de8|iair of assistance from the Persians, 
and extremely disgusted with the conduct of their court* 
Ho was still attended by Akrani Khoun Alizye, and two 
or three other Dooraunco chiefs, who had snared in all 
his fortunes : his prosp^ta never wore a worse aspect 
than at this time; when the arrival of Futteh Khaun 
Bourikzye gave a new direction to his councils, and 
engaged him in an enterprize which ultimately led 
him to the throne. Futteh Khaun had fled to his cattle 
of Girishk on the death of his father, but bod been com- 
pelled to quit it, from his apprehension of the King’s 
power. He was i|ni mated with the spirit of revenge and 
natred to 8hauh &mauii and his minister; and his ob- 
servation of the state of men’s minds in the Dooraunee 
country, wos sufficient to determine a man of his sanguine 
character to make a bold attempt to overthrow the 
government, llis advice to Mahmood was to rely no 
longer on foreign aid, but to advance on Candahor, And 
trust to the Dooraunees for supporting his cause. The 
project must have been received witii ardour by the 
Dooraunees, always disposed to bold enterprizes, and 
impatient of exile more tiian of all other calamities. 

Shauh Mahmood loft Tubbus with no more than fifty 
horsemen, crossed the desart into Secstaun, and ad- 
vanced to Jellallabad, the capital of that province. He 
was received with open arms by Bebraum Khaun, the 
chief of Scestauu; who gave his daughter to prince 
Caumraun, equipped Malimood’s friend^ already worn 
out with their long marcli in the desart, and proposed to 
assist th<it prince with the force of his province. His 
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oABn* was rejected, in pursuance of Futteh Khaun’s plan, 
and Malimood entered the Dooraunee country vritli the 
rensains of his eximnsted party. 

His adviser had not mUjudgod the disposition of his 
countrymen : the Dooraunecs flocktd to M ah mood, and 
on his advance to Candahar, he assembly so gi'eat a 
foroo as to be able to face the Meer Akhor *, who had 
been left in command of the province. That officer en*- 
camped under the place till he was so much distressed by 
the partial but frequent attacks of the enemy, that he was 
obliged to retire within the walls. 

l%c place was then invested by Mahmood, whose 
army continued to increase till the forty-second day of 
the siege, when Futteh Khaun contrived to get himself 
introduc^, almost alone, into the town, and immediately 
threw himself on the honour of Abdoolla, a powerful 
chief of the garrison* The force of this method of soli^ 
citation is explained in another place ; it had complete 
efFed in this instance; Abdoolla declared for Mahmood ; 
the Meer Akhor was compelled to fly ; and Candahar 
opened its gates to the rel^U. 

While these things were passing, and even after 
accounts of their commencement had reached him, Shauh 
Zemaun was assiduously employed in preparations for 
another invasion of Hindostan. It was not till he heard 
of the fall of Can«lahar, by which time he had arrived at 
Peshawer, that he was roused from this infatuation. 
He then gave up his plans on India, and returned to 
Caubul. 

He did not, however, leave Peshawer without com- 
mitting some fktal acts of imprudence. 

Abdoollah Khaun Alckkozye, the governor of Cash- 
meer, had come to court, and was seized and tortured ; 
on which hi^ brother Sydaul Klmun, who was at Can- 
dollar, went over to Mahmood with his whole clan (the 
Alekkozycs). Zemaun next detached an army of fifteen 
thousaiul men ageinst Cashmeer, under MooJfah Ahmed 
and Meer Vise Noorzye. This force, which might have 
been so well employed in quelling Mahmood's rcbelHott, 
was dispersed before it reached Cashraecyr, by (he impru- 
dence of its con^mauder, Moollah Ahmed. 

* Master of the Horse. 
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Shauh ZMAun left a considerable force at P6d)awer» 
under bis brother Sfaiga ool Moolk, and seems to hai*^ 
had no sense of the general disaffection, but to bare 
reckoned on defeating Mahmood without any great ex- 
ertion. When he reached Ckubul, the true state of al^ 
fairs broke in on his mind, and his security was suc- 
ceeded by the utmost disquiet and alarm. A Ware of 
the disaflecdon of the Dooraunee chiefs, he scarcely 
thought himself safe among them; his guards were 
doubted, and tlieir customary ap^^earance at the court 
was changed into constant duty over the palace* The 
King’s distrust of his own tribe was farther marked by 
his anxious endeavours to gain the Ghiijies ; and these 
precautions, while they gave confidence to the disaffected, 
disgusted many who were neutral or well disposed. The 
terrors of the vizier were still more conspicuous ; and 
frtnu his known timidity, it is probable the panic had 
ecized him before it infected the King* He was more 
difficult of access than ever ; his manner was become sut^ 
piciouB and distracted, and his resolutions were hasty 
and wavering. The distrust which the Court shewed of 
its own fortune, soon spread to the people, and, in a su- 
tperstkious nation, omens were not wanting to confirm 
their expectation of some great reverse. 

After some vain negodations, the King inarched 
against the rebels with thirty thousand men : he sent on 
two parties in front of his army, of which the most ad- 
vened was under Ahmed Khaun Noorzye, and the King 
soon after fell into the rear, and ever after remained a 
march or two behind the array ; a plan probably sug- 
gested by the fears of the minister, which added to the 
maitn af the troops. 

Ahmed Khaun had many insults and injuries to re- 
venge on the rizier, and so little was he trusted, that 
shortly before he got this important command, he was 
thought to have b^n marked out for execution by the 
minister ; yet in this extremity Wnftadar Khaun seized 
on the faop^ that, by conferring honours and flattering 
appointments on Ahmed Khaun, he could bring him 
over to his interests* He was accordingly entnisted 
with the command of the vanguard; the conduct of 
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whidi fbnner experience had shewn generally to decide 
the* fidelity or desertion of the army. 

Ahmed Khaim was, however, undetermined what line 
of conduct to pursue when he left the main body; at 
least Putteh Khaun thought he was so, and the steps he 
took to secure his co-operation, though perfectly con- 
sistent with the headlong violence of Putteh BJiaun’s 
character, would be incredible, if imputed to atiy other 
person. He seized Abdooliah Kbnun, die brother of 
Ahmed Khaun Noorzyc, and threw him into close con* 
finement, threatening to put him to instant death, if his 
brother did not come over. Abdoolla had joined Mah« 
mood in an important crisis, and his fidelity was never 
doubted ; but Putteh Khaun knew Ahmed’s attachment 
to his brother, and was very careless about the justice of 
his measures, if they answered the end in view. 

If Ahrm^ Khaun really wavered, this threat deter* 
mined him ; for, when he met Mahmood’s advance et 
SIrreeasp, he joined it with the whole body under his 
command. 

The main army, commanded by prince Naussir, was 
At Aubitauzee, not far from Sirreeasp, when news was 
received that the advanced guards were near each 
other, and soon after that they had engaged ; cm which 
the army halted and intrenched. The met of Ahmed’s 
desertion was soon alter known, but prodoced no great 
sensation in the army. Its effect was different in the 
King’s own little camp, where every decision was influ- 
enced by Woftadar : all was given im for lost, and the 
King fled with precipitation towards Caubul. It Was 
probably the knowledge of this desertion which first al- 
tered the conduct of the troops under prince Naussir : 
they soon became so mutinous, that the prince was 
obliged to quit the army, and fly towards Caubul; on 
which the army fell irito entire disorder, and prolmbly 
broke up. 

A party of two thousand men, under Putteh Khaun, 
was immediately sent by Mahmood to Caubul, and he 
soon after marched himself in the same direction. 

In the mean time, Shauh Zemaun pursued hu flight 
with the utmost precipitation, till he rwdtcd the Shiun- 
waree country, worn out with hunger and fatigue. The 
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vizier now proposed that the King should stop and 
fresh at the castle of Moollah Aushik, a dependant df 
his: the Meer Akhor remoftstrated against the delay; 
but finding his arguments overruled, he quitted the 
party, and after many adventures arrived safe at Peshawer. 
The King, attend^ by the vizier and his two brothers 
the Khauni Mool(h, the Sh^tir Baushee, and a fa- 
vourite Peshkhedmut, entered Moollah Aushik’s castle. 
The Moollah received tlicm hospitably ; but at the same 
time took measures to furevent tlieir e6ca})e, and seut ofF 
a messenger to Mahniood, who was now at Caubul, to 
announce their seizure. 

In the mean time, Zemaun discovered tlmt he was un- 
der restraint, and tried all means to persuade Moollah 
Aushik to refrain from an action so full of disgrace as be- 
traying a guest who was at once his King and his bene- 
factor : these arguments4ailing, he had recourse to force, 
which also proved ineffectual. He then gave himself up 
to his fate, and bore his subsequent calamities with pa- 
tience and firmness. 

Assud Khaun, a brother of Futteh Khaun's, was in- 
stantly dispatch^ to secure Zemaun, and soon after an 
officer was sent with a surgeon to put out his eyes. The 
messengers met Zemaun on his way to Caubul, and per- 
formed their orders by piercing his eyes with a lancet* 
He was then carried to Caubul and confined in the 
Balia Hissaur. 

He remained in confinement all Mahmood’s reign, 
but was released on Shuja’s accession ; he has since lived 
in comparative ease and comfort. Wufiadar and his 
brothers were executed soon after their seizure. 

Mahmood’s accession was at first joyfully welcomed 
by all ranks of men. Wuffadar bad disgusted the great 
by his systematic depression of their order, as wdl as 
the poor by his exactions ; and the nation fondly hoped 
that by a change of govern nicnt they might recover, if 
not die glorious and prosperous career of Ahmed, the 
tranquillity which they had enjoyed under his son. But 

* During his confinement he secreted the Coheenoor (one of the 
most valuable diamonds in the world), whh some other jewels, in the 
wall of his ^)artment, where they were afterwards found on Shuja*s 
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the chAracter of Shat^ Mahmood was calculated to dis- 
appoint all their expectations: unprincipled, indolent, 
and timid, he shared as little in the cares of government 
as in the toils and dangers of war; and whne his own 
ease and safety were secure, he was indifferent to the 
conduct of his ministers and to the welfare of his people. 

The government of the state was left entirely to Akram 
Khaun Alizye and Fntteh Khaim Baurikzye. The first 
of these chieflains had all the characteristics of a Doo- 
raunce nobleman. He was proud, high-spirited, and 
obstinate, frugal but not sordid in cxpcnce^ steady in 
his attachment to his party, and strict in conformingto 
the notions of honour which prevail among his country- 
men. Futteh Khaun has since become one of the most 
prominent characters in the Doorauneo history, and now 
holds the ofBce of vizier, and enjoys the supreme power 
under the name of his reluctant sovereign. Excepting 
the short and turbulent period of Mahmood's success^ 
the early part of his life was spent in intrigues and ad- 
ventures, sometimes supporting a rebel force by plunder, 
and sometimes living in jealous and precarious friendship 
Krith die king. His character is such as such circum- 
stances might be expected to form. As his misfortunes 
never reduced him to dependence, his spirit remains un- 
broken, and his activity undiminished. He is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be a man of talents and courage ; 
ana by his own adherents, he is greatly beloved. He 
attaches his followers by the most profuse liberality, 
and the utmost laxity of discipline. As he is unrestraint 
by principle, and accustomed to sudden reverses, he 
employs the opportunities that fortune throws in his way, 
without discretion or moderation, to enrich his adherents 
and gratify their passions and his own. Though ex- 
cessively addicted to wine, he never remits his vigilance 
over the interests of his party ; or if ho docs, his neglect 
is compensated by the promptitude of his resolutions, 
and his vigor ana decision in executing them. In his 
person he is said to be tall and very handsome, though 
rather thin : his manners are gentle and modest, and 
form a strong contrast to his conduct, which is equally 
exempt from the influence of shame, fear, and com* 
passion. 
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There were many dther duefs at the court pf Mahi* 
mood) who enjoyed a less sbai^e of power derived from 
thehr birth or talenU; or more frequently from 
and Irom their tried attachment to the ruling party. In 
the licence of this reign* each of these was able to 
indolge his rapacity and sMiate his private enmities 
without any restraint, except such as was imposed by the 
pamions of his rivals. The utmost licentiousness prw* 
vailed among the soldierv, on whom the court relied ; 
and from the constant disturbances which lasted till 
Mahmood*s deposition, his reign more resembled the 
temporary success of a military adventurer than the 
establishment of a regular government. 

Mohmood’s government was now fully established in 
the capital, but the provinces were aa yet by no means 
under his authority. 

Heraut had been given up to his brother Feruozi who 
admowledged Mahmoo^for King, but governed Heraut 
exactly as if he had been independent 

The north-eastern tribes still held out for Zeqiewi* 
The other ^provinces probably waited the final settlement 
of the dispute for the cTowo^ without declaring for either 
pa^. 

The principal opponent to Mahmood who now rer 
mained, was Prince Sliuja Opl Moolk, the fiiU brother 
of Shaidi Zemaun. This prince, then about twenty 
years of age, had been left at Peshawer with a snud) 
party of guards. Shauli Zeniaun’s family, and almost 
all the jewels and other property of the crown, bad been 
committed to his charge* Alter the first panic that 
followed his brother’s defeat, he took the resolution to 
prodaim himself King and prepare lor a regular contest 
with the usurper. He accordingly distribute large sums 
among the tribes round Peshawer, and soon saw the 
greater port of the Berdooraunees ilock to his standard. 

A considerable tdarm appears to have prevailed at Mah- 
mood’s court in consequence of this step : his cause had 
already become unpopular from the general relaxation of 
all government, which left the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the country at die mercy of the courtiers and the sol- 
diery ; and a plot in iavour of Sbnja was diaqovesrod to 
have been entered on by Mokhtaur Oodouiah. That 
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noUeniAn wbb however arrested, and the plot came to 
nothingi. 

On the 10th of September, 1801, Shoojaool Moolk 
marched from Peshawer to* attack Caubid, About half 
way between those cities, he h>uiid Mahmood'a force* 
consisting of three thousand men, drawn up at Eabpaim^ 
in a narrow plain surrounded with hills, and having the 
brook of Soorkhrood in their front Shuja had at this 
time at least ten thousand men ; but they were Burdoo- 
raunees, and though accustomed to the battles of their 
olatis, they were strangers to discipline and to regular 
war. Shuja’s arms were, however, victorious in the 
beginning of the battle; but his Bordooraunee troops* 
eager to profit by the confusion, quitted their line as 
soon as they thought the victory decided, and be^gan to 
plunder the royal treasures, which Shuja had impru- 
deotly brought into the hold. Futtch Khauii seized this 
opportunity, and charging at tlie head of his Baunkzyee, 
com|deted the confusion in Shuja's army. The biude 
was now decided, and Shuja escaped with some dHficulCv 
to the Khyber hills, where he remained till a fresn 
opportunity offered of asserting his claim to the throne* 
The destruction of Shuja’s army was far from restoring 
the quiet of the kingdom, for an insurrection now broke 
out which threatened to be fatal, not only to Mahmood’s 
power, but to the existence of the Dooraunee govern- 
ment. The Ghihies had remained in perfect tranquillity 
since the reign of Ahmed Shauh, and were now to 
pearaiioe entirely reconciled to the Dooraunees: the 
descendants of their kings had been treated with kind- 
ness, and Abdooreheem, the representative of their royal 
family, enjoyed a pension from Shauh Zemaun^ in ad- 
dition to his paternal estates. The rest of the Ghiljm 
might still experience some injustice in common with 
the other tribes, but nothing done by the Dooraunees 
shewed any remains of particular enmity to them. 

The ancient rival^ of the tribes was, however, 6tUl 
remembered by Ghiljies, and the weakness of the 
Dooraunee goveriunent gave them a good opportunity 
of rBoovering their independence. • • 

The rdmlion was first planned at Caubul, where 
many cf tbeObiljie diieft hai^pcned to be* They ofi^red 
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die crofdt^ to Abdoorchoem ; who, though he hed 
been injured by the ^yernnieiit, was alarmed at the 
danger of an insurrection, and accepted their propOial 
with great reluctance. The chiefs then set off to prepare 
their tribes, and afterwards held other meetings, at 
which they setded the plan of their operations. 

A force was appointed to check the Dooraonees of 
Candahar, and the rest of the troops were destined 
against Caubul. This last division moved first towards 
Ghuzni : they took several small places in their way, and 
defirated the governor of Gbuzni in the field ; but the 
town held out, and the Ghiljies, after destroying the 
fields and orchards in the neighbourhood, advanced 
through Shilgurand Zoormul into Logurt many Ghi^ies 
joined them on their march. 

The Dooraunee government was so little on its guard 
against these preparati^s, th^ it was not tOl the ad* 
vance of die Gliiljies to Ghuzni, that the King receiyed 
any information of thdr intention to rebel. It is impos* 
sible to describe die consternation which this unexpected 
event created at CaubuL The government was new, 
and the greater part of the kingdom unsettled : the few 
troops the King had, were detached to Peshawer, and 
none remained about his person, but some Gholami 
Shauhs, and the retainers of the Dooraunee Khauns 
who were at court. The deficiency in numbers was, in 
some measure, compensated by the alacrity and unani* 
mky which the common danger produced ; the Khauns, 
their itelations, and even their menial servants, armed and 
offered to serve without pay. Such as could not procure 
arms, were equipped from the King’s armoury ; and a 
body was thus formed, amounting to three or four thou- 
sand men. 

Mookhtar Oodoulah was released from confinement 
on this occasion, and the chief direction of the King’s 
titKips was entrusted to him. They set out from Caubul 
on the 12th of November, and took the way to Ghuzni, 
but soon learned that the rebels had pass^ that 
and were advancing through Logur upon Caubul. On 
tills the King’s troops altered their course, and oo thdr 
arrival at Sejawund, they met the Ohiljie army. This 
body was at least twenty thousand strongs but was com-* 
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posed almost entirely of infantry, all ill armed, ithd some 
with no weapon but a club. It was under litde control, 
and 'entirely devoid of every thing like order. The 
Dooraunees drew up in line in three divisioiia, with their 
oameUswivels in front, and halted in this form to receive 
the Ghiijies, who rushed on in a confused mass, regard** 
less of the fire that was kept up on them. When th^ 
bad passed the cnmel-guns, they made a furious ofaar^ 
on tne Dooraunee line : the division that was opposed 
to their column gave way, and the victory seemed to be 
decided in favour of the Ohi^ies, till the unbroken part 
of the Dooraunees wheeling in on the flanks of the 
enemy, checked their progress, and forced them to at- 
tend to their own safety. The Ghiljtes, though broken 
by this attack, were not dispersed^ but retreated in a 
b^y to Killace Zirreen, a fort of their own in the hills, 
about six miles from the;^fleld of battle. The Doorau- 
nees followed them for part of the way, but not being 
able t«i make any impression on them, they gave up the 
pursuit. 

The Ghiljies received reinforcements in the night; 
and early next morning they quitUnl Killaec Zirreen, 
and marched in the direction of Caubul, leaving the 
•Dooraunees at some distance on their left. They reached 
Killaee Shauhee, within a few miles of Caubul, in the 
course of the evening, while the Dooraunees, having no 
intelligence, remained halted the whole of that day. 
Next morning they learned the movements of the Ghil- 
jies, and* marched in great haste and alarm to Killaee 
Ameen Ool Moolk, between the enemy’s army and the 

^he Ghiljie^ who had hitherto behaved with some 
regularity, now broke out into rapine and violence: 
th^ plundered the villages in their neighbourhood 
dunng the night, in contempt of Abdoorebeem’s endea- 
vours to restrain them; and in the morning they marched 
out to' attock the Dooraunees, without orders, and ap- 
pafently without concert. They were entirely defeated 
with great slaughter; three thousand men are said to 
have killed in the battle and pursuit, and the rest 
di^^ersed to their own districU. The Dooraunees then- 

' VOL. II. c c 
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returned to Gauliuly where they erected a pyramid of 
the heads of the enemy that had fallen in the battle. 

The settin/a: in of the winter prevented any further 
hostilities at that time; but, early in the spring of 1802, 
the Ohiljies rose os suddenly as before, and with more 
arrangement : almost the whole of the Ghi^ie clans were 
now engaged. Their force is said to have amounted to 
fifty thousand men. 

It was determined that a body under Abdoorebeem 
should attack Caubul from the south, and an equal bodn 
under Futteh Khaun Babukurzye, IVoro the east; while 
a force of ten thousand Ohiljies should keep the Dock 
rounees employed within thdr own boundaries. To 
each of these divisions a Dooraunnee army was oppiosed, 
and three actions took place, all of which terminated in 
the entire success of the Dooraunees. 

It is universally 8aid^(aiid the existence of the report, 
whether accurate or not, shews the state of the country 
at the time), that these three battles, the defeat of the 
Khvberees under Shauh Shuja, and a victory over the 
UzTOks in Bttlkh, took place on the same day in Mardi, 
1802. 

After this strumle, part of the King’s force was de- 
tached to ravage the Gbiljie country, and in the course, 
of its operations, it deteted a body of ten thousand 
Ohiljies at Moollah Shaudee *, which was the last stand 
made by that tribe. 

The severities of the government ceased with the 
campaign ; and after tranquillity was restored, the Ofail- 
jies experienced exactly the same treatment as before 
their rebellion. 

It has already been mentioned that prince Shuja 
sustained a defeat on the same day with the three great 
Ohiijic battles: that prince had advanced against Peshawar 
at the head of twelve thousand Khvber^ and was op* 
posed by the re^lar troops of the city : a battle took 
place, in which the Khyberees were defeated widi great 
slaughter, and the battle happening in sinnmer, vast 
nuBUsers perished from heat and thirst before they 


* nth of May, 1800 . 
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rained their mountnins. Shuja, with difficulty^ escaped 
to his former retreat. 

The quiet of the kingdom was now entirely restored ; 
but the government left in a state of deplorable 
weakness : few of the provinces had been reduced ; tile 
Khaun of the Beloches, and many of the A^haun tribes» 
refused to acknowledge so unsettled a government; and^ 
as the treasury was empty, the King was destitute of the 
means of making a vigorous effort to restore the autho- 
rity of the crown. 

The Persians had profited by the distracted state of 
the monarchy, and had, in one campaign, almost Com- 
pleted the conquest of Persian Khorashaun. The last 
place they took was Meshhed, in which city Naudir 
Mirza, and thirty-eight other persons of Naudir Shauh^s 
family, were taken prisoners, and carried to Teheraun, 
where they were all put to death, except one infant. 

A son of Futteh Ali Shauh’s was stationed at Mesh- 
hed, las governor of Persian Khorassaun; and the con^ 
quest of mat country by the Persians may be doted from 
this period, though Toorshish was not r^uced till IRIO, 
and Kelaut Naudiree, 1 believe, still holds out. Mesh- 
hed was taken in tlie summer of 1802. 

At the close of the Ghtljie war, and after the defeat of 
Shuja Ool Moolk, the Court found itself freed from all 
immediate danger, and at leisure to take measures for 
reducing the rebellious provinces; but, as might be 
expect^ in such a government, the return of safety from 
without, was accompanied by dissensions among the 
chiefs of the ruling party, and particularly between the 
two great lexers, Akram Khaun Alizye and Futteh 
Khaun. The latter was, however, at length dispatched 
with a force to settle the south-east of the kingdom. Pie 
first pro<»ed^ to Peshawer, where he extorted money 
from the town, and received fifty thousand rupees from 
the chief of Cashmeer : he then marched to the south 
through Cdiaut, Bunnoo, and Daraaun, levy ingii the 
revenue as he past : he spent a long time in endea- 
vouring* to reduce the Vizeerc^ and after plundering 
their lands, he raarciied, settling the country as he 
passed, to Candfliar, where he arrived in the summer of 
1803. 
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Severftl important evi^nU had taken placa;^i|p^4lgi^t 
quarter during his absence. ^ ^ ^ 

Shuja Ool Moolk had remained at Chora m the 
Afreedee country* from the time of his defeat* till Futteh 
Khauu*s arrival at Peshgwer. His former adherents still 
remained with him* and still treated him as King; but 
he seems himself to have given up all thoughts of any 
further struggle, ond to have spent almost the whole of 
his time in reading and conversing with his military ad** 
herents, and some learned men, who hud accompanied 
him in bis retiveat. The arrival of Futteh Khauu witli 
such a force in Peshawer, rendered his residence at 
Chora unsafe, and he was compelled to retire further 
south, nud take refuge among the mountains of the 
Caukers, where he continued to wander about, subsist- 
ing himself aitd his followers on the money which he 
occasionally obtained bv the sale of his jewels, and by 
the casual hospitality oT the people whose country he 
entered. He was in tliis condition in the depth ot the 
winter of 1802, neai* the town of Shawl, or ZuctU» in 
Belochistaun. He sent Meer Abool Hussun Edtaun, 
and the Zubtbegee, into Shawl, to endeavour to sell some 
jewels; but in such a place no purchaser could well be 
expected : on their return they met the prince, who, in 
his anxiety, liad left his starving adherents, and rode out 
to meet them and learn their success. He was in despair 
when lie found they had failed, and immediately as- 
sembled his principal adherents, to consult on the course 
to be pursued. In this extremity, the Zubtbegee men- 
tioned that a large caravan had tliat day entered Shawl, 
and, notwithstanding the prince’s reluctance, it was soon 
resolved to plunder it. The prince’s troops accordingly 
surrounded the town,*and the merchants Ending thep: 
retreat cut gave up their property, and received notes 
in the prince’s name promising to pay the value at a 
future time. * 

TJys caravan was worth more than three lacks of 
rupees, and uot only relieved the prince’s present wants, 
but enabled him to assemble troops for an attack on Can* 
dahar, in which he was to be assisted by Muddud Khaun, 
son of the former chief of that name. The attempt, 

* He paid many of them after his accession. 
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howcw, failed, for want of concert, and Shuja wa* 
compelled to retire into the hills, where hijj army toon 
after dispersed. 

Id the mean time Mahmood’s government wa» hasten* 
nig to decay. The King's weakness and indolence had 
drawn nniversal contempt on his administration; his 
orders were disobeyed with impunity, and his officers 
scarcely possessed sufficient weight to maintain ordinary 
tranquillity in the capital. 

The Gholami Shahs (the King^s Kmezilbauab guards), 
who joined the violence of their military habits to the 
natural licentiousness of their nation, were guilty of the 
greatest excesses, and raised the utmost indignation 
among the inhabitants of Caubul, who were not more 
irritated by their rapacity and oppression, than disgusted 
with their contempt for decency and sobriety, and their 
open profession of the Sbeeah religion, which their 

n *udices led them to look on with peculiar aversion. 

'hese dieorders were aggravated, and the discontenrts 
they occasioned were rendered formidable by the absence 
of Futteh Khaun, and the death of Akram Khaun, 
which deprived the King of his boldest and most powerful 
ministers. 

Frequent complaintR were made of the conduct of the 
Gbolams, but were disregarded by Mahmood, wliose 
natural indolence was strengthened by his fondness for 
the manners which disgusted his subjects, and by the 
fear of offending those troops whom he considered as 
the best support of hU power. His partiality inci'eased 
the discontents of the populace, and there were not 
wanting men of higher rank, who were disposed to 
foment their disaffection, and to profit by its efft*ct8. The 
moat prominent of these, at first, were Ahmed Khaun 
Noorzye, and Nawatib Khaun the lame, two noblemen 
of Ahm^ Shauh's court, who affecieil the virtues and 
prdudices of the Dooraiinces of former times; but the 
real mover of all the tumults which now ensued, was 
Mookhtar Oodoulah, a man well calculated to take the 
load on such an occasion. 

Under the mask of moderation, and even contempt 
for worldly honours, he concealed the highest am- 
bition. lie had long borne with impatience his exclu** 
c c S 
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sLon from the oifice of vizier, which he conaideved 
ai his birth^riglit ; and the government, aware of his 
high pretensions, were induced to withheld the hommrs 
and confidence which he had merited by his own great 
services* His qualities were such as were sure to gain 
popularity among his countrymen. His bravery was 
distinguished, and he possessed all the military accom- 
plishments of his nation. He was entirely indifferent 
about money, except as an instrument of his ambition ; 
he had the utmost contempt for pomp, he even affected 
tlie dress and manners of a dervise ; and this simplicity 
in a man of his known rank and reputation as a soldier 
and a statesman, seems to have greatly endeared him to 
the people. Even when he was vizier, the meanest per- 
son had access to him, either in his house or when he 
went out, as he often did unattend^, and sometimes on 
foot. He scarcely ever j'efiised a favour, and if he could 
not tire out his suitors by his patience and comiiosure^ 
his only resource was in promises, of which he made 
more than he ever cared to perform. He had great 

f ood nature and moderation towards his enemies, mom 
0 not only forgave for past offences, but allowed to 
molest him with impunity when he had them in his 
power. These qualities captivated the generality of 
men, who did not so easily perceive his ambition, his 
want of principle, his fondness for intrigue, and his turn 
for art and dissimulation. He was singularly qualified 
for conducting an insurrection in which religion could 
,be brought to share: he had been obliged to fiy to 
Belochistaqn on the death of his father (the vizier Shauh 
Wullee Khaun), and had employed his banishment in 
study, so that he was now reckoned one of the most 
eminent Moollahs in the Afghaun dominions. He was 
more careless in the forms of devotion than Dooraunees 
fl^erally arc, but he had always affected, and probably 
felt, great ze^ for the Soonnee religion. He was assi- 
duous in paying, court to men of learning and sanctity, 
and Syud Ahmed, commonly called the Meer Waez, 
who was eminent in both those characters, was his nuast 
confidential friend. 

This man possessed great natural talents, and by fre- 
quent pilgrimages to Mecca, and by the purity and even 
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of his life, bad gaioed the highest imputation 
and influrace in CaubuL His authority was strength- 
ened by the freedom with which he preached against the 
of the court, the general corruption of manners, 
rad the encouragement which Mas openly given to 
Sfamfas, against whom, in consistency with the pre- 
judmes of the people, he declaimed as blasphemers and 
models. The Moer Waez had already made himself 
mspicuous by a formal complaint to the King against 
the excesses of his guards, and may be considered as 
the avowed head of the malcontents during the early 
stiU^ of the insurrection. 

The discontents of the people had risen to a great 
height, when an incident occurred which gave them an 
incitement and a pretence for open tumult. This was 
the execution <jf a young man of Caubul for the murder 
of a Kuzzilbaush, with whom he had quarrelled : the 
populace oiTcctcd to consider his condemnation as dic- 
tate by Mabiuood*s partiality to the Sheeahs, and were 
marching to inter him with tlie honours of a martyr, 
when the procession was fired on by a party of Kuzzil- 
baushes, and they were obliged to retire with the corpse 
to the house of the Meer Waez. This fresh outrage 
rmsed the indignation of the populace to the highest 
pitch, and taking advantage of the absence of the Gho- 
laums, who were in attendance on the King, they at- 
tacked the quarters of one of their divisions, which, after 
a short resistance, they forced and plundered* 

The battle was renewed with ^eater fury on the next 
day : numbers of the people of Uic countiy round Cau- 
bul flocked in to assist the Soonnees; and many of the 
musketeers of the Cohistaun were led by a saint of their 
country to the aid of the same cause. Mookbtar 
Oodouiah and other Dooraunce lords were now seen 
openly exciting the populace to fight for their reli^^n, 
while the Meer Waez promised the joys of paradise to 
those who should faU, and sprinklecl the leaders of 
the attack with the waters of the holy fountaia of 
Zemxem which he had himself brought from Mecca. 
Both parties were, however, exhausted by the length of 
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iin unusually hot summer's day« and towards evening an 
apparant reconciliation was brought about by the sah^ 
tnission of the Persians. T^ia tuinulC took place on the 
4tli and 5th of June. Doth parties were now desirouB 
of a teni()orary suspension of operations: the King 
wished to wait tor Futteh Khaiin, who was on his march 
with an army from Candahar; and Mookhtar Oodoulahy 
for prince Shuja, whom he had invited to set up for 
King. Mahmoud’s fears, however, precipitated affairs 
before he was prepared for the crisis ; he thought his 
only safety lay in seizing Mookhtar, and that nobleman, 
being apprized of his design, fled from Caubul on the 
8th of July, after instructing the Meer Waez to renew 
the tumults in the city. This was done, and the rage 
of the populace was dexterously turned from the Sheeans 
to the King who patronized them. So effectual were 
these measures, that wjien Mookhtar returned with 
Shuja Ool Moolk on the 12th of July, he found Mah- 
inood besieged in the Balia Hissaur, which was closely 
invested by the populace. Neither he nor the prince, 
however, entered Caubul ; both encamped without 
the town, and busied themselves in collecting troops to 
oppose Futteh Khauti, who now drew near witli an army 
of eight or ten thousand men. An action took place 
soon after; Futteh Khaun was at first successful; he 
routed the part of the enemy which was immediately op- 
posed to him, and was advancing to the city, when the 
desertion of a great lord to Shuja threw the whole into 
confusion: his own party then fell off by degrees, till he 
found himself almost alone, and was^obliged to provide 
for his safety by a precipitate flight. 

Next morning Shauh Shuja entered Caubul in tri- 
umph. Mookhtar Oodoulali walked on foot by the 
side of his horse, and many otlier Dooraunec Ameers fol- 
lowed in bis train. To keep up the impression of the 
triumph of the true faith, the heralds who preceded the 
King were ordered to announce his approach by the 
watd-word of the Soonnec sect*, instead of the Toorkee 
form, which is required by the practice of the Court. 

* Dumi char vaur (** the life of the four friends,*’) an alluuon to 

the four first Caliphs, three of whom are considered as usurpers by 
the ISheeahs. 
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The gates of the Balia Hissaur were thrown open on 
the King’s approach ; and Mah mooch desorUxi by all 
his adherents, suffered himself to be quietly conducted 
to the upper fort, where* the princes of the blood are 
confined. His eyes were spared, but Shnja has unfortu* 
natoly had sufficient reason to regret this clemency^ of 
which he probably afforded the first example in his 
country. 

This revolution, though it at the time improved the 
State of afiairs, was not calculated to restore the power of 
the crown, or the importance of the state. The new 
King, though bis good qualities were amply sufficient to 
inaititain the dignity of an established monarch, was de- 
ficient in the genius and energy which were requisite to 
restore a government so far sunk into anarchy and 
decay. 

From what has been said of Mahmood’s reign, it may 
be imagined that the great men were become powerful 
and Unruly, that the army was impatient of discipline^ 
that the government had in a great measure lost the at- 
tachment of its subjects, and that both the remote pro- 
vinces and the neighbouring powers had changed the 
awe with which they were us^ to view the Dooraunees, 
for a feeling of indifference bordering on contempt. Some 
circumstances in Shauli Shuja’s situation added to his em- 
barrassments, and prevented the government recovering 
its vigour. The King had been for two years a fugitive 
in his own dominions, during which time he had made 
several attempts to expel his rival. He had conse- 
quently incurred great obligations to the JDooraunees 
and other chiefs. These were rendered ol the more im- 
portance by his own disposition, which was susceptible 
of gratitude and permanent attachment. His rec^l by 
MookhUr Oodoulah and his party brought a fresh set 
of claimants on him, whose services he could not deny, 
and whose power he was obliged to respect. Fhe con* 
sequence was, that all the honours and appointments in 
the gift of the crown wore insufficient to reward the 
King’s adherents, and he was obliged to give away a large 
portion of his permanent revenue in grants to such as re- 
mained unprovided for: thus almost the whole revenue 
of Peshawer was settled on the Khyberees as the reward 
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of their attachment, and much of the royal duei were 
alienated in other places in favour of Dooraunee chieb. 
What remained of the revenue passed through the hands 
of the viaier, who, as soon as his interests were separated 
£rom those of the King, applied a large portion of the 
public money to his own use. 

Had the King given his oonfidcnce entirely to the 
vizier, many of the inconveniences which were anorwards 
felt might have been avoided. It would have been the 
interest of tliat minister to raise the King’s power : and 
his success in the beginning of Shuja’s reign shewed that 
he had the talents and influence requisite for such an un- 
dertaking. This plan, however, was not tried. The King 
was not disposed to resign his own power into the hands of 
his minister ; and his <dd adherents, who were anxious 
to succeed to their share of power, early inspired him 
with jealousy of the vizieTf and induced him to adopt a 
system of counteraction to his measures ; the want of 
liarmony betwoun the King and his minister prevented 
any vigorous exertion against their common enemy, and 
obliged each to lavish the resources of the state in se- 
curing partizaiis to himself. 

In consequence of this weakness of the government, 
every nobleman who was discontented with the court had 
it in his power to raise a rebellion, and to shelter him- 
self, if he failed, either in the midst 'of his own tribe, or 
in some part of the country not easily within reach of 
tlie Kjng. Nor was it difficult for him to procure a pan- 
don, if he wished to be reconciled to the court; /for the 
state of the King’^ affairs rendered it more necessary for 
the support of his authority to conciliate friends than to 
punish enemies. This certainty of impunity gave a pe- 
culiar character to the rebellions of this reign, which were 
raised on the most trifling grounds, and conducted with 
the utmost levity. The slightest provocation from the 
court drove a nobleman into rebellion : the slightest of- 
fence from one of the rebels sent him back to the court, 
or led him to set up a new party ; and tlie whole bad 
more the appearance of a game among cliildren than of a 
civil war. 

The jealousies between tlie King and the vizier did 
notf however, shew themselves till some time after 8huja*s 
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accession) and the beginning of his reign was qniet and 
prosperous. 

The first step he took was to release his brother 
Shauh Zemaun ; and, soon after, Moollah Asbik, who 
had betrayed Zemaun, was apprehended, and suffered 
the punishment of his perfidy and ingratitude. This 
was the only execution that followed the chan^ of 
government. All the other measures of Mowhtar 
Oodoulah’s internal ad ministration were calculated to con^ 
ciliatc, and to efiace the memory of the civil dissensions 
which bod so long prevailed. At the same time, he ap* 
pii^ himself with great vigour and success to reduce the 
rebellious provinces, and to bring the empire into its 
ancient state. 

The first expedition was sent to Candahar, which was 
stlH held by Prince Caumraun and Futteh Khaun. The 
place was taken without difiUculty, and what was of 
greater importance, Futteh Khaun was soon after per- 
suaded to make his submissions to the new King. An 
oppcMtunity was now oftereci of securing the attachment 
of this powerful and active chief ; but it was allowed to 
escape, and hence arose the misfortunes which disturb 
the rest of Shauh Shuja's reign, and which drove him 
at length from his throne. Futteh Kbaun’s demands 
from tne court were moderate, and did not extend be- 
yond the offices held by his father; but these were 
withheld, owing either to the imprudence of the King, 
or the jealousy of the vizier; and Futteh Khaun, after 
a short residence at the wurt, quitted it in disgust, and 
retired to his castle ofGirishk. 

The effects of his disaffection were early and 
felt, for in January, 1804, when the King had assembled 
an army of thirty thousand men at Peshawer, and w^ 
on the point of completing the settlement of his domi- 
nions, by intimidating the chiefs of Cashmeer and bmd, 
he received intelligence of a rebellion at Condahar, wl^ 
obUged him immediately to relinquish his design. The 
rise^d progress of this transaction will serve to illus^ 
what has been said of the levity and inconsiMency which 
distinguish the late Afghaun civil wars. The govew- 
meat at Candahar had been givm prmce ^ 

Shauh Zemaun's), under the guidance of Ahmed Khaun 
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Noonvei whose desertion of Sbanh Zemaun had been 
efBicea by his zeal for the Soonnee religion. Futteh 
Khaun round means to persuade the young prince to 
imprison Ahmed Khaun, and endeavour to make him* 
self King. Ahmed Khaun was accordingly seized ; but 
thbugh he whs treated with many insults and severities, 
and had been chained with the chains of an elephant, in 
derision of his gigantic stature, yet, as soon as the prince 
and Futteh Khaun were prepared to move out ajmnst 
Caubul, they released him, and entrusted him wi% the 
defence of the city. 

The consequences might have been expected ; Ahmed 
Khaun’s son went over to Shuja, and occasionefl the 
defeat of Kyser; while he himself, indifferent who was 
King, if he could but be revenged on Kyser, gave up 
Candahar to Caumraun, whom he invited from Furrah 
to occupy it. After th/e defeat of Kyser’s army, the 
King was about to enter once more on the settlement of 
his eastern dominions, when he learned that Kyser and 
Futteh Khaun had recovered Candahar, and were again 
assembling troops. He then returned towards Canda* 
bar, which was evacuated on his approach ; and Kyser 
soon after threw himself on the King’s mercy, was af- 
fectionately receivod, and was reinstated in bis govern- 
ment. Futteh Khaun, finding his schemes at Candahar 
defeated, repaired to Heraut, and insinuating himself 
into the confidence of prince Feerooz, persuaded him to 
assert his claim to the throne of Caubul. Feerooz ap- 
pearing in ni^is, Shuja st'iit Kyser at the head of an 
army to op)M)se him, and at the same time offered terms, 
which Feerooz, who was naturally cautious, thought 
proper to accept; while Futteh quitted him in indigna- 
tion, and again retired to Girishk. 

The whole of the west beieg now settleil, the King 
and the vizier set out from Cancnihar in the end of Sep- 
tember, and marching first to Sind, they compelled the 
chiefs of that country to acknowledge the new govern- 
ment, and to pay seventeen lucks of rupees ; after which 
the King moved up his eastern frontier, and settled all 
the provinces in his route. He reached Peshawer in 
April, 1805, and soon after received an ambassador from 
the King of Bokhauro, who came to propose a renewal 
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of the allienoe conoluded Zemaun, and to negociate 
the double marriage of Shuja to the daughter of the 
King of Bokhoura, and of that King to a princeis of 
Caubul* The ambasaador was favourably received ; but 
aa it is contrary to the Dooraunee custom to give their 
daurtters in marriage to foreigners, the part of the pro^ 
posm respecting the King of Hokhaura’s marriage was 
civilly declined : that of Shuja was nevertheless agreed to. 

During all this time Kyser continued to serve tlm 
King with zeal and fidelity in the government of Can« 
dahar ; he had even contrived to seize Fiitteh KhaUDf 
and had nearly been persuaded to gratify the revenge of 
his father Shauh Zemaun, by putting him to death ; but 
Futteh Khaun, having prevailed on the prince to visit 
him privately in prison, so far won on him by bis in- 
sinuating manners, his allusions to former services, and 
his promises of future attachment, that Kyser not only 
set him free, but resumed his old connection with him^ 
and began once more to aspire to the throne. Futteb 
Khaun, on his release, repaired to Girishk, where be 
began preparations for the intended enterprize ; but on 
his return to Candahar, be found Kyser under the in- 
fluence of Khojeh Mahomed Khaun, another great 
nobleman, who had dissuaded him from his design of 
rebelling. On this, Futteh Khaun, equally incensed at 
the derangement of his plans, and at the preference of 
another’s advice to his, openly renounced all connection 
with Kyser, and engaged to deliver up Candahar to 
Caumraun, whom he invited to occupy it.* Caumraun, 
who was at this time at Furrah, imm^iately assembled 
a body of troops, and advanced to Eedgaub, a few miles 
from Candahar, and Kyser was about to quit the city, 
when a scene ensued, which is scarcely credible even to 
persons acquainted with the eccentricity of Futteh 
lUiaun’s character, aud the sudden changes of affairs so 
common among Dooraunees. On the night befiire 
Kyaer’s flight, he desired to have a parting interview 
with Futteh Khaun; and this mating took place by 
torch light, on an open terrace in the market«pla^ 
which, with the surrounding streets, was filled with 
horsemen ready for a marco. The conference bc^gan 
with mutual reproades ; but the prince gradually softeH'^ 
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iog ilig reminded FiiUeh Khaun of his having 
saved his lifs^ end besouglit him not to repay his benefits 
by driving him into exUe. Futteh Khaun then leos- 
piiulated his desims in fiivour of Kyser^ and complained 
of the neglect wi& which his advice was treated : on this 
Kyser assured him that he was ready for ever afier to 
follow his counsels impHcitly, and strengthened his asser- 
tions by such solemn oaths, that Futteh Khaun was 
shaken, and at last dismissed hit resentment, and swore 
to support the prince in all extremities. Next morning 
the prince and Futteh moved out together to oppose 
Canmraun. Futteh Khaun advanced with his own di^ 
vision, and calling out to Caumraun, acquainted him 
with the change in his sentiments, and endeavoured to 
persuade liim to retire. Caumraun was at first nsto^ 
nished at this revolution, but he resumed his courage, 
and answered in termil^of defiance; on which Futteh 
Khaun, without waiting for the other troops, charged 
the prince sword in hand ; and such was the effect of 
this unexpected attack, that Caumraun’s troops broke, 
and he himself with difficulty effected his escape to 
Furrah. 

Futteh Kbaun’s plan of placing Kyser on the throne 
was now resumed, appar^tly with that prince’s full 
concurrence; but its execution was artfully delayed by 
Khojeh Mahomed, who led no means of operating on 
the passions, the prudence, and even on the superstition 
of the conspirators, unpractised to defeat the scheme. 

Meanwhile the King had prepaied an expedition at 
Peshawer for the purpose of reducing Casbmeer, the 
only province that remained in rebellion. AbdooUa 
Khaun, the governor, had fomented the troubles at 
Candal^ with the view of diverting the attack on him* 
sel^ and though that diversion was now at an end, 
AbdooUa was saved for the present by the dissensions 
which prevailed among Shuja’s own courtiers. The 
insinuations of Akram Khaun induced the King to refuse 
the command of the arniy to tlie vider, and even to 
talk of assuming it himself. On this the vizier discou* 
raged the expedition altogether, and found means to put 
off the march of die troops tiU a subsequent period, when 
tbe King’s views were more accommmted to his own. 
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This opportunity offered at Caubul, and the fitier was 
about to commence his march, when Akram Khaim 
prerailed on the King to call on him to pay a sum of 
money as the condition on which he should have the 
command. The King accordingly required throe lacs 
of rupees ; but about this time the vizier lost hisfavourito 
daugnter, and was so much affected, that he declai^ 
he was resolved never to quit her graven or to take any 
further concern in worldly affairs. Tlie King was ndw 
reduced to solicit him to resume his office and carry on 
the war against Cashmeer. He consented with realtor 
assumed reluctance, and the claim for money was no 
longer mentioned. 

At length he set out on his march with an army of 
ten thousand men. The first opposition he encountered 
was at Mozufierabad, where he found the liigh and 
rocky bank of a rapid branch of the Hydaspes occupied 
by the Cashmerian army: he nevertheless effected a 
pass8|^ in four divisions, and drove the enemy from 
their ground. One of his own sons was wounded in this 
engagement. The rest of die road to Cashmeer was 
through steep and barren mountains, and often along 
the fiice of precipices. The vizier's advance was oonse- 
quendy slow, and his provisions began to fail him long 
before he reached the valley. The vizier, however, en- 
couraged his men by sharing their sufferings ; he gave 
up his own store to the soldiers, and is saia to have su^ 
fered the extremities of hunger before he waa able to 
procure relief for his army. So great was*tho distron of 
his troops, that when he came to a defile beyond which 
the enemy’s army was encamped, he was not able to 
hold out dll be tried the chance of a batd^ which might 
have removed all his embarrassments. He therefore 
began to treat with Abdooilah Khaim : he toUl him his 
dfficuldes without reserve; and Abdooilah, unwilling to 
drive him to desperation, listened to the terms which 
were offered, and agreed to supply him with provisions. 
Uookhtar prolongra a delusive negotiation till 'he had 
aocured some further advantages which he had in view, 
heth^n threw ofif the mask and hostilities were imme- 
diately renewed. 

The armiesy however, were still separated by the 
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Hydaspet. At last Abdoollah threw a bridge over the 
river in .the ni^ht, and crossing it without delay, ap« 
peered on the vizier’s rear when he was entirely unpre- 
pared to oppose him; the greater part of his troops 
were out foraging, and he could not collect above a 
hundred horse when he first moved out against the 
enemy. By degrees, however, the whole army was 
assembled, and was advancing with the vizier at its head, 
when a party which he had sent in front fell back on 
them in the greatest confusion. They had been routed 
in consequence of the cowardice of the vizier’s son Atta 
Mahomed, who fled without striking a blow, and was 
followed by his disheartened troops. This example 
had nearly ruined the army, but its courage was restored 
by the firmness of the vizier, who received the broken 
troops with great serenity, attributed his son’s flight to a 
concerted feint, and ad)(anced with increased ra{)idity, 
as if to take advantage of the success of his stratagem. 
This onset had a very different issue from the former ; 
for, after an obstinate conflict, in which the vizier’s 
courage was conspicuous, the Coshmeer army was 
routed and driven back on the river. The bridge was 
choaked by the crowds of fu^tives : great part of the 
army, among which was Abdwlln Khauii, wort* forced 
to swim, and many were cut to pieces by the victor^ or 
drowned in the river. 

Abdoolla Kliaun now took refuge in his fort, where 
he had made every preparation for a long siege ; and the 
King’s troops were prevented by the season and by the 
fatigues which they had suffered from attempting any 
operation during the rest of the winter. 

Early in spring the fort was attacked, and had held 
out for two months, when Abdoolla Khaun died. He 
was a man of good talents and great courage. He is still 
spoken of with affection by the Cashmerians, and by the 
Dooraunees who have served under him. He is com- 
mended for his love of justice and his skill in administering 
it ; for his liberality, his affable manners, and his prinedy 
inagnificence. He was also a great encourager of learn- 
ing and poetry. Perhaps no Dooraunee has left a 
character so generally admired. 
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The fort was defended for two months after his deaths 
when it surrendered on condition that Abdoollah Kbaun^s 
family and the chiefs in the fort should be allowed to 
reside unmolested either at Caubul or Peshuwer. These 
terms were strictly observed, and Caslimcer was now 
completely reduced under the King’s authority. 

The vizier remained in Caslimeer for some months 
after the reduction of the province: but it U now neces- 
sary to turn to the cveiitR which took place in the west 
during the period of this long campaign. 

The reconciliation l>ctween Futteh Khaun and Khyser 
was of no long duration : Khojeh Mahomed retained 
his ascendancy; and Futteh Khaun retired to Girishk, 
and once more renewed his intrigues with Caumraun. 

It might have been expected that this Prince would 
have been slow to embark in any enterprize with a per- 
son who had so lately deceived him ; but Caumraun, 
brought up amidst revolutions, and accustomed to put 
ever^^^iing to hazard, had no hesitation in entering on 
the project held out to him. He joined Futteh Khaun, 
and, as they advancetl towards Candahar, they were 
met by part of the garrison, while Kyscr fled into the 
country of the Beloches, where he waited for reinforce- 
ments from the King. 

The King was at Peshawer when the news of this 
misfortune reached him. He sent without delay to recall 
the vizier from Cushmeer; but that minister was unable 
or unwilling to join him, and he was obliged to command 
in person against the rebels. 

Before he reached Candahar, his troops had been 
again defeated by Caumraun, w'ho was reinforced by a 
body of six thousand men from Herout, under the com- 
mand of Mullik Causbim, the son of Prince Feerooz. 

That force was, however, soon recalled to Heruut by 
an attack of the Persians; Caumraun fled, the King 
entered Candahar unopposed, and Futteh Khaun was 

soon after prevailed on to join him. „ , 

The attack of the Persians which recalled MuJhk 
Cklissim, hod been brought on by an offensive operation 
of Feerooz Oodeens, and hod been for some time ^reat* 
cned ; yet so secure was Feerooz, that he sent his best 
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troops to the assistance of Caumrniin, and made no pre- 
paraliuiib for his own defence till the Persians were as* 
senibled in groat force within a short distance of his 
city. He then found his Ibrco confined to seven hun- 
dred Dooi'aiiiices and two thousand Persian guards, but 
he wab soon joitunl by five or six thousand Eirnauks, who 
were raised to great entfiiisiasni against the Persians and 
Sheeahs, by the exhortations of Soofee Islaum, an Uz- 
bek Moollali, who had long resided at Heraut, where 
he enjoyed great wealth and honour. 

With til is army Feerooz inarched out to engage the 
Persians, who were superior in numbers, as well as in 
the character of their troops : instead of defending the 
passage of the Pooleeniaulnun (Hchus), he injudiciously 
left that river in his rear; and no sooner had his army 
crossed, than the Persians sent a body of excellent in- 
fantry to occupy the* only bridge. Nevertbeiess, the 
seven hundred Dooruuiiees charged the enemy with the 
utmost impetuosity : they broke through the first line of 
the Persians, which was composed of infantry, and 
threw the centre of the cavalry, who formed the second 
line, into great confusion ; but being greatly ouMium- 
bered, they wore '«oon surrounded, and cut off almost 
to a man. The Kiiiiauks broke as soon as tlic Doorau- 
iiees were surrounded ; and I’ocrooz fled without making 
any exertion. The slauglitcr was great : Soofee Islanm 
fell fighting gallantly at the head of a band composed 
of his own retainers, and of religious enthusiasto who 
acconipunied him as volunteers. His body fell into the 
hands of tlio Persians, who burned it with every circum- 
stance oi’ indignity. The fugitives fared little better: 
many were drowned in the Ociius, and Feerooz himself 
escaped with great difficulty, after losing his horse. 

The Persians immediately })repared to lay siege to 
Heraut; but Muliik Cuussim was nowon his return; 
the Eirnauks and Dooraunccs liad time to assemble; and 
tlic Persians })ro[)osed terms to Feerooz, which that 
cautious prince accepted. They were, that he shoiild 
pay 50,000 rupees, and give his son as a hostoge for the 
discharge of the sum; and that he should give his 
daughter in marriage to the Persian Prince at Meshhed : 
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the two first articles were fulfilled, but the third was ‘ 
disregarded* 

This success of the Persians at first excited a strong 
sensation among the Doorahneos and tin* King atone 
time inlondod to have moved to Hermit in person to 
vindicate the honour of the Afghaun name; but the 
internal state of the kingdom at this time was by no 
means such as to allow of foreign entorprizes. 

The chief obstacle arose from the iiicreasetl di'^imion 
between the King and the vizier, which was now rapidly 
tending to an ojieii rupture. Whatever jealousy the 
King might have entertained of the vizier’s power, he 
had hitherto been led to respect him by a sense of de- 
pendence on his influence and abilities; but he had now 
been left to quell a serious rebellion without the advice 
or assistance of his minister: the success he had met with, 
encouraged him to place greater reliance on his own re- 
sources, and at last to onpose the vizier’s wishes, and to 
trent^ia advice with contempt. 

The vizier’s disafli'ction niigmentod in proportion as 
his influence declined ; and it has been suspected that he 
was the author of an attempt which took place at this 
time, to raise Abbass, one of the confined princes, to the 
throne, '^rhe plan failed, but was not wiihont serious 
consequences, as Mahmood effected his escape during 
the confusion which it occasioned. 

Not long after, the vizier arrived from Cnsbmeer: he 
found the King resolved to proceed to Sind, a step from 
which he used all his influence to dissuade him; and 
having now ascertained that his power over his master 
was gone, ho resolved to lose no time in placing a moro 
compliant prince upon the throne. He accordingly 
halted at Caubul, and entered into a strict connection 
with Prince Kyser, whom he persuaded to enter into 
his design. 

In the mean time the King jiroceetled to Sind, and 
entered into an arrangement with the governors, which 

f ave so much offence to their determiix^ enemy, Fiittch 
[haun, that he took the earliest opportunity of quitting 
the army, with the three thousand troops under his 
command. 
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Duf ing these transactions, and probably before Futteh 
Khaun’s flight, the King received intelligence that the 
vizier had proclaimed Irincc Kyser King at Caubul ; 
and not long after, he learned that the ci^ of Peshawer 
had fallen into the hands of the rebels. He resolved to* 
direct his first operations against that city, and he suc- 
ceeded in recovering it by the end of February. 

About the same time the vizier and Kyser arrived in the 
neighl>ourhood, with a force amounting to twelve thou- 
sand men ; and, after a fruitless negotiation, the parties 
engaged on the .Sd of March 1 808 . 

^11* royal troops weie broken at the first onset, and 
the King himself was al)out to quit' the field, when the 
vizier, carried on by his natural courage, and by the 
near prospect of success, imprudently charged him at the 
head of a handful of men. The Khuuns about the King 
made a desperate resistance, and the vizier was shot in 
the struggle. The King’s troops rallied on this event, 
and the fate of the battle was sixm turned in their favour. 

The King entcretl Peshawer in triumph; the vizier’s 
head was borne behind him on a spear. 

This victory entirely restored the King’s affairs in 
Peslmwer ; but Cashmeer still held out for the vizier’s 
party, under his son Atta Mahomed Khaun ; and the 
King was prevented undertaking any thing in that pro- 
vince by the more urgent difficulties which subsisted in 
Caubul and Candahar. 

The Meer Waez, who had remained at Caubul while 
the vizier marched for Peshawer, no sooner heard of the 
defeat and death of his friend, than he set all the im- 
])risoned princes at liberty) and prepared for a vigorous 
defence of the capital. He was obliged to desert the 
city oil the King’s approach, but he retired with Kyser 
into the strong country of the Coliistaun, where he con- 
tinued for some time to resist the troops which were sent 
against him. At length Kyser was persuaded to come 
in, and was freely pardoned, and the King marched 
against Mahmood, who had been joined by Futteh 
Khaun, and had taken Candahar. The rivals met on 
the east of that city, Mahmood was defeated, and Can- 
dahar fell into the liands of the victor. 
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The King was now about to move towards Sind, but 
being anticipated by a payment from that province, lie 
set out for Peshawer, which place he readied on the 
rfOth of January 1809. 

The Caubul mission arrived at Peshawer soon aflcr 
this, and the succeeding events are related in the narra- 
tive of its proceedings. 
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MU. DURIE^S NARRATIVE. 

“ ¥N the evening arrived at tlie stone Mehniaiin seroy, 
which has a good deal of Persian verses inscribed 
all about it, — proceeded thence to Atuck, situated a 
little way ofifTroin it, on the top of pietty higlt mountains, 
below >\|iidi the liver flows down with great raj)idity and 
noise: — not being permitted to get in by the gate, I 
went to 'he village on the lefuhand side, where lijrwards 
of twenty Pytans were* seated on cots (couches i in the 
chok(‘C (guai'd-rooin), having a flag fixed ; they had two 
or three culleeuuns, and were smoking tobacco and 
talking. Having sullamed, 1 went and saU and smoked 
also, 'riioy emjuiiing wdrence 1 caim*, I told iheni from 
Bengal, and was giving on a pilgrimage to Bagdad 
Sliurreef, and Mecca Mobarnck. On being toUl that 1 
had been in the English service, one of them, well 
dressed with a gown and a good reddisb-coloureil turban, 
talked curiously about the battle of Kampi>rc ; saying, 
lire English not having fireil, they were cut off to a great 
amount, but when only a few remained, they began to 
fire, upon which the liohillus were driven back, killed, 
and tlieir countries entirely taken. About candle-light 
almost all oi'tlieiii got out with tlieir cuts upon the open 
plain; about eight, one of them observing I was hungry, 

* I have bcfme uieiitiuned (Vol.I. p..'325.) that Mr. Durie wrote a 
narrative of his journey, and that I also asked him quebtions, and 
took notes of Ins replies. The followin;* ib his narrative, and the part 
within inverted commas is in his own language, except that 1 have 
altered the graminar, and boiiictinicb the wordb, where the sense was 
obscured b} the inistakch which Mr. Durie made in consequence of 
the hurry with which this was composed. I have not, however, al- 
tered much ill this way, and the part between commas may be 
reckoned entirely Mr. Durif’b own. The parts where Mr. Durie is 
mentioned in the third person are either abstracted from his narra- 
tive, or taken from niy notes above alluded to; even there Mr. Du- 
ric's language is generally preserved. 
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me some bread, asking why I had not mentioned it 
in time, and he would have got me sonic stuff with^ 
my bread. In the morning crosswl tlic river, having 
much trouble to cross, owing to the great rapidity of the 
Tiver.” 

Mr. Durie then proceeded in four days* )ourney to 
Peshawer, picking u]i occasional companions on the road, 
stopping to smoke in the villages he past through, and 
getting food, sometimes from the villagers, and sometimes 
from other travellers. At Peshawer the people com- 
|)laincd of the depredations of the Dooraunees and of 
the King’s ibllowcrs. Mr. Doric had hitherto travelled 
without any money, but at Peshawer a barber and some 
others collected some copper money for him, and ho set 
off with a caravan for Caubul. “ Tlie next day got some 
“ of my money taken slily from me by some boys who 
“ came about me, clapping ino on the shoulder while 1 
“ was^nioking.” On the same day a boy belonging to 
some Doorannee was robbed by the villagers, and the 
Doorauiu'cs contented themselves with causing restitution 
to be made, lie proceeded through the Khylicr valley, 
the caravan being often stopped and harassed for fees by 
the Khyberees. “ One evening the chravnn was stopped 
‘‘ by an old Afghuun with a small stick in his hand : be- 
“ iiig vexed, I went u|) to him, and exerted myself to 
“ take his stick ; he pelted me hard with stones, and up- 
« wards of thirty came out from the surrounding moun- 
“ tains. 1 got offj however ; they let us proceed after 
“ some disputation. The route went all the way to Lall- 
“ pora on the river up and down. Had much convers- 
“ ation with several of the caravans concerning Eu- 
“ ropcans and the embassy; they praising them very 
“ much, and holding them to be in every respect very 
“ wise, intelligent, and equitable.” He was now turned 
out of the caravan for not being able to pay his fees, 
but he joined some pilgrims, who treated him kindly, 
and gave him bread and fruit. They also picked up a 
Persian fellow-traveller, who was very entertaining in 
“ his discourse and in chaunting of odes.” In this way 
he went on to Caubul, which he reached in fourteen days 
from Peshawer ; most of his fellow-travellers took him 
for a person of Uzbek descent. They once found out 
D n 4 
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he was not cirenmeised, and one of the pilgrims offered 
lo perform that ceremony for him, if he chose. Mr. Durie 
declined, and said he would get it done at Caubul. 
“ There is no fear for a Christian in the towns, nor 
“ when you are on tlie road after you get to n Khyle, 
but while you are travelling some ignorant people 
“ might treat you ill.” 

On entering Caubul he went to a place belonging to 
some Fakeers, and helped one of them to draw water 
till the others told him to stop, as he was tired. “ The 
“ head Fnkeer called in the evening, and the young man 
calletl Aiishuk Shah carried me to a person who gave 
“ me a loaf. Fronting the Fukcu sturftls the King^s 
palace, w'ith three minarets with gilt tops, and a 
“ pretty spacious hall with several columns. These are 
in the Ballnsur, which is situated on hilly ground, and 
has a wall communicating from this side to the other, 
“ which leads across to the Sliore Bazar of the town, 
where bakers, cooks, soup-sellers, fruit, green, or f Fa- 
“ looda sellers, Hindoo shopkeepers, and fine shoe and 
boot sellers reside. Toward the west from these 
Bazars are passages loading to very high Hindoo 
“ houses, having much wood work, and to other square 
“ places, having joined apartments, two stories high, for 
merchants to resort to. From the Lahoree gale, one 
“ road lends to these Shore Bazars (the shops having 
artificers of different denominations, much the same as 
at Peshour) to Bain choak, where the greater Hindoo 
and Mnhomednn cloth merchants dwell in joined 
«« shops, on both sides, with a covered roof: having 
“ gone through these, we get to a scjuare, whore there 
“ are many two-story high buildings ; in the lower 
<< rooms of them be artificers and sellers of different 
kinds. This square leads l^ two or three passages to 
<< other bazars and shops. Going to the bazars, pas- 
sengers and others, observing me to be a traveller, gave 
“ me pice (copper money), or bread, so that 1 got 
enough of bread, soup, fire, fruit, and falooda, which 
last consists of cream, syrup, and snow, of most cool 

* Tins name is given to the residence of Fakeen. 
f See Note, Vol. I. p. 406. 
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“ and pleasant taste. One day 1 wont up to the top pf 
** an enormous hi^h mountain, to an enicrtaiiimetg, 
given and exhibited by Fakeers; great numbers of 
the people went. The roads leading to these moiin- 
“ tains we.‘c very excellent, having here and there very 
fine places to sit, consequently people snt here and 
“ there, disfcoursing and viewing the town below, having 
“ a very great number of fine gardens, the houses being 
“ neatly and cleanly plaistered ^^ilh mud, two or three 
“ stories high; hut the I iiiuloo houses are much more 
high, and greatly consisting of wood work. Around, 
within the innumerable mountains, in the pleasant vales, 
are Killns of moderate size, inhahited by the Afghauns. 
In the town the inhabitants are of dilierent kinds ; the 
proper inhabitant is white enough, the clime being 
extremely cold : the Afghauns below Caubul are 
black, swarthy, yellow, or whitish ; but beyond, pro- 
“ OCRing towards Caiidahar, they are all fairer, but by 
no means white: from Caubul towarcK Buikh, whiu»; 

<< and from Candahar toward Heraut* white; and 
“ towards Sbecarpore, Deyra, ike. swarthy. They 
« are all Mahomedans, but the stuff and grain shops, 
« also the greatest part of the cloth shops, are held 
« by Hindoos. On the south and west side of the 
town is a river not deep, in which direction a ver^ 

« narrow river rushes along, near Caubul, between vast 
« mountains, the passage between, on both sizc^ most 
** magnificently adorned with large and small fruit trees 
« of all sorts, and fields of green. At distances are 
“ situated very good sets of Killas. Passed the time, 
“ twenty days, very ^rccably at Tfie FakeePs place, 
<< where people of difmrcnt denominations constantly 
attended, smoking churse or tobacco, conformably to 
their respective desires, and discoursetl agreeably on 
“ various subjects ; often concerning the Europeans, 
“ whom they reckon as very intelligent, and very ad- 
“ mirable and good in their manners, though in many 
respects as misled. A baker came from India, who 
hw been in the English employ, but, as he said, hav- 
“ ing once been beaten, he had lefii and was going to 
“ Bagdad: he asserted there, before the company, 
“ which was pretty numerous, that he had heard many 
** Dooraunees and other Moguls declare that the Eu- 
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ropeans were as good Massulmauns as themselves^ but 
he reckoned them, and he would have all others to 
reckon llicm, os infidels • ** 

Many persons used to come and smoke at the Fukea, 
and Mr. Durie used to sit and talk with them : some 
discovered that he was not a Mussulman, but did not 
molest him on that account. In towns they oilen sus- 
pected him of being a spy, and some respectable people 
told liim not to give inforinution about their place, whei^ 
he went buck to his own country. 

“ The licjul Fakcer requested of me to tarry at his 
place throughout the cold, and he would get me a 
“ posteen and other clothes ; however, 1 ielt the place 
without giving previous notice, and arriving at the gate 
which led to Candahar, got some tobacco, mid going 
out, saw sonic tents of some respectable travellers, who 
« were proceeding on ft pilgrimage. As they were to 
tarry a few days, 1 went off; uii Afghauii accompanied 
** me to Killa Cazee, requesting I would pray for him on 
my arrival at Bagdad. On reaching Killa Cazee, he 
sent me some bread, and 1 went in the dark to a 
mosque; a Moolloli wlio was there, gave me some 
‘‘ bread and butter-milk. 

“ Tile next day in the evening arrived at Moydan, 
“ went up to a Killa or a raised ground, saw several 
Afgbauns seated, called for a culleeuun, liiey produced 
“ it. One of them being sick, requcstal I would pre- 
scribe something for him. 1 told liim I could not, as 
I was ignorant of the names of medieines in the coun- 
“ try. When candle-light took place, went to a mosque, 
where they w'cre engaged in prayer. Having done, 
there was rice and butter-milk in wooden bowls, with 
wooden spoons brought ; they gave some to mo, also 
to some other travellers wlio had arrived there. The 
“ next day, before twelve, arrived at a place where I 
saw two or three Dooraunecs with their iiorscs. They 
gave me to smoke, and dissuaded me from going alone, 
“ saying, the Alghauiis were very wicked j, and would 
cut my head oil^ or carry me to slavery even for 
nothing. A Fakeer going on crutches, happened to 

• A fort or castle. 

t These are the predatory Ghiijieb mentioned in Vol. 11. page 1 S4. 
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“ come there, with intention of going to Bagdad and 
« Mecca, with two lads. 1 told them I wag going 
“ also ; they were glnd, and desired me to follow them ; 

•« there was another biek man with them, going to a 
“ village not far off. We proceeded togetlier to a set 
of Killas, arrived when it became dark, and with gome 
diffeuity obtained bread and rice. The next day a 
“ man came uj) to us, and compelled the youngest of 
•* the two lads (by Avhose sister he liad been sent) to 
“ return to town along with him. Proceeding about 
evening, the sick man left us, arrived at a sot of Killus 
“ belonging to Viirduck Afghan ns. Alighted under u 
shade of newly planted trees. '^Flie lame Fakecr, ac« 
“ companied by tlic young man, went into three or four 
“ Killas, and with very srmorous calls, demandeil bread, 
which he plentifully obtained. He wanted tobacco, 
“ and several of tlieui saying they had none, he spoke 
“ rorjghly enough to them. I'he next day tarriefi there 
** under the shade of the trees. At twelve in the cveii- 
ing the lame Fakecr visited the Killas with sonorous 
“ culls, and got plenty. The next day, in our way, thc‘ 
” culleeaun we had happened to bo broke, through good 
** luck it was the lame Fukecr^s fault ; on arrival at 
niiotlier set of Killus, he loudly asked for a cuUceaun, 
“ which they could not give, and he spoke roughly tu 
“ them, and was getting ready to leave them, when 
** some civilly desired him to wait a little, and hcvshould 
have meat and bread. In the evening a large bowl of 
** very good soup, with two pieces of bread, and two 
pieces of meal for each of us, was ])roducod. The 
next day arrived at another set of Killas, the Fakecr 
** forced them with his noise to give him a culleeaun, to- 
bacco and bread. The next day at some Killas, some 
** Moolhibs came up to us, and talked on various religious 
subjects, and through mucli request obtained of the 
young man a small Persian book on prayer, giving 
some copper money and some flour for it At night, 
** bleeping in a mosque, soiiie armed men coining, incir 
noise made us get up, and we slily left it, and went 
** away to another mo^uc. 

The next day, being sickly and my feet sore, I was 
not able to keep up with the other two with the cul- 
leeaun in my hand. The lame Fakeer got vcxetl, and 
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« taking the cuUeeaun from my hands, they went ofT 
quickly ; I went on a little, and beholding a small 
** round room, I wont in and lay down, being affected 
« with an attack of the fever ; about dark, a Dooraunee 
on horseback, with a foot man, came up, and secinjg 
me, made enquiries, and wished to carry me on his 
horse if I could not walk. 1 told them I was not able 
** to go any how ; they told me there was a fountain on 
tlie top of tlie mountain there, and j^ve roe half a piece 
** of very thick bread, which I could not then eat. In 
the morning I went up to the fountain and eat and 
‘‘ drank : another Afghaun coming, I gave him part of 
** the bread and went to the llouzo, thence to Guznec 
to the Fakecr’s fakea, which was without the wall, 
and below, and had a pretty wide stream flowing 
across. 1 went into the town to the bazar, the roads 
being quite narrow^ and close; got some money, 
** bou^t oread and soup and tobacco, and returned to 
<< the fakea. The lame Fakcer and the young man 
« thought proper to return, and 1 got acquaints with 
** a Hindoostaunee Fakeer going on a pilgrimage, who 
<< said he was robbed of some money and a blanket : he 
behaved very kindly to me, and two days after, he 
<< left the town and went off with a caravan, but 1 could 
not, my feet being quite cut and bruised. The 
<< Fakeer of the fakea was a tall old man of Hindostan, 
<< who had visited many ports of Tartary or Turkistaun, 
<< and had been near China, and had liveil very long at 
** Guznee ; he was n kind and civil man ; many came 
to his fakea to smoke churse or tobacco. The 
“ Hindoos have very high houses of wood work, several 
« of them were kind to me, giving me three or four 
«< pice each ; one of them, a pair of shoes and a jacket 
of coloured cotton. It is a small walled town, about 
<< the midst of which is a covered bazar. I stayed up- 
wards of seven days, and proceeding, went to Nanee 
in the evening. They talked of a feast, and I went to 
<< it at dark. It was given in the open air ; there were 
‘‘ upwards of thirty people : the master sent round when 
dinner was ready, and all assembled : tliey had a large 
fire where they wormed themselves and danced the 
** attun : afterwards they sat down to dinner. When I 
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** came, they said a few words, and spoke jovially to 
** me to sit down and eat ; a man went round first with 
a bason and ewer to wash their hands; they then said 
<< bismillah and began. 

The dinner begun with soup in wooden bowls; tliey 
« broke their bread into it, and when it was soaked, eat 
it with their hands. There were also wooden spoons, 
but not one to each man. The soup was very good, 
there were spices in it. There was a bowl for every 
“ two or three ; meat was given out into the hands of 
the guests, who put it on tlicir bread. They eat 
heartily, every man had as much as he could eat. 
Afler eating, they all blessed the master, and wished 
him success. 1 did the same. This was all the din- 
“ ncr ; ailcr diimcr tlicy smoked s after this, some went 
« away, and some stayed. 1 went away : the party be- 
gan at nine at night and broke up atout eleven : the 
“ light was given by the fire. The women dined in 
“ the tents.” Mr. Diirie was at other feasts, which 
were much the same, except that in some places they 
had wooden platters for their meat ; some went away, and 
others sat late talking ; some sung. 

** The next day (says Mr. Durie), I went to Carra- 
baug, thence to Obo, but arriving at night, the Killas 
I got to were broken and fallen down. I suffered 
<< much, owing to the sharp cold winds throughout the 
night. In the morning wcjiit on, and arrived at a 
Killa which was inhabited, and got bread and smoke. 
“ Proceeding towards Mookhor, a big strong young 
man attacked me with a thick club, and enquire and 
« searched me, not forgetting to see closely my shoes: 
“ not finding aught, he on his knees begged pardon 
with folded hands. I muttered a blessing, went to 
** Mookhor, and beheld a caravan of camels, &c.; 
“ alighted, smoked, and went to the Killas, which not 
** being well inhabited, I did not get enough of bread ; 
however, returning to the caravan, one ot the women 
observing, gave me plenty. The next afternoon they 
“ set out^ I followed ; not being able to keep up, went 
“ up to a set of Killas upwards of a mile distant from 
“ the road ; arrived at dark, saw some of them seated by 
a stream, and told them I was not able, through sick- 
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<< ness and fatigue, to go to the Killas ; one of them 
<< pointed out the mosque, telling me he would fetch me 
<< bread, 1 went to it. At past eleven, a sick man 
“ came to pray ; observing me, he went and brought me 
«« some bread. At past twelve, the first man recollected 
and brought me half a piece of very thick bread, 
<< begging many pardons, and requesting I should pray 
<< that his faith might not fail ogain. The next day 
stayed there, and was invited to a feast of meat, soup 
<< and bread. The next day proceeded ; not finding 
any Killas, was at n loss; saw a man going, asked, 
<< and he said he was going to a cump ; he went oft' 
quick, 1 went the same track and arrived there in the 
<< dark, and obtained bread, smoke, and nummud (felt) 
“ to sleep in. The woman who gave me the nummud 
« observing niy feet sqye, gave me some ghee (clarified 
« butter) to anoint them, and advised me to wait. 

I did. A quarrel happened : one of the Afghauns, a 
«« young man, drew his sword ; but he was checked, and 
<< the quarrel soon ended. A dance took place, the 
« Afghauns in a circle holding each other, singing 
« loudly, and huzzaing, bending their bodies, and 
clapping their hands. A great fire was made up, 1 
« was of course called jovially. Meat, bread, and soup 
« was served in bowls. The next morning proceeded, 
lodging in camps, and two days after met with an 
** old Belooch Fakcer ; we went to a camp, where they, 
** having searched us, made us sing, and gave us bread 
** and butter-milk.” 

Once some Afghauns enticed the Belochc and Mr. 
Durie out of their road, on pretence of showing them a 
village: when they got them behind the hills, they 
sear^cd them carefully, and did not let them go till 
they found they had nothing of value. The Beloche 
had some papers, which they returned. Another 
« time,” says Mr. Durie, ‘‘ ihaving breakfasted at a 
khail, wc happened to be benighted, and lay down not 
** far from a camp ; being wearied and dark, we could 
not go to it. Some of the Afghauns hearing our voices, 
** came to us ; two of them supporting me there, and 
<< gave us fire, bread, and quilts to sleep on* The 
Fakeer wanting milk, they milked a goat and gave 
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“ him. The next day, arriving at a water-mill, we got 
« some flour, and wont and were closely searched by 
« some; I Imppened to fair back, owing to tlie soreness 
of my feet, and got to anotljor water- mill, where 1 
« stayed the night. The next day crossed the river, 
« went to another mill, where an Afghnun, who had 
“ been at Lahore and Dilllo, ami talked a little Hin- 
“ doostanec, behaved kindly to me, carried me to his 
khail, and got my flour baked, and gave mo a pair of 
“ trowsers. The next morning set out; two or three 
“ days after, lodging at khnils, arrived at Kelaiit, on 
“ the top of a high mountain, but ruined and depo- 
“ puloted. As I had several pieces of mv old trowsers 
packed up round my waist, I was ol\cn searched; 
“ lodging at the khuils, arrivc*d at 8hahur SiiflTa, which 
was dcbtroywl and dc})opu Luted. A day or two after, 
happened to Ihj benitrhted, walked all night, owing 
toUhe sharp cold winds, not bein^ able to sleep: 
arrived at Gomana, a ruined to'wii, ni the nioming; 
“ thence got to a stream and lay down ; seeing an Af- 
ghaun, went along with him to a set of killas, met with 
‘‘ good treatment there, and got water-inclons and 
khatucks; thence to Candahur in the dusk of the 
“ evening ; went to the Chaursoo (or market-place), 
“ and afterwards seeing Afzul Mahommed, a baker, an 
Akhoond Zada, and two or three Fokeers, sitting 
near a shop on the road over a lire and smoking, 1 
sullamcd : they asked who 1 was, I said I was from 
Hindostan proceeding on pilgrimage : the Akhoond 
Zada desired me to sit, giving me a cullecaun, s^ing 
“ Fakeers of Hindobtan arc generally respectable. They 
pointed out a bmnli broken mosque to me, and I, 
“ after having sat by the fire and smoketl, went there 
“ and slept with two or three Fokeers. The next mom- 
“ ing called on them ; they had their fire in the hall, 
which had a room on the side. Islam Khaun and 
“ another Khaun, with some others, were present ; we 
“ smoked. I went to the Chaursoo and got some 
“ bread. Thence I went to a FakceFs fakea, where I 
saw many Dooraunees and other Moguls and Afghauns 
sitting here and there in the spacious garden, tmking 
and smoking. 1 smoked, got some copper moneyi 
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eat ffome soup and bread at the Chaursoo, and rettHMed 
“ to thejbaker’s i?p5th tobacco. Sat by the fire witfi the 
rest, fiinoked, talked, and went to rest in the broken 
“ mosque. Some days after, the nephew of the baker, 
“ a lad, by the baker's desire, lent me an ink-stand and 
“ writing things, with which 1 went to an Akhoond, 
who had his little school in the Shccarpooree street, 
“ and was a man of Bclothistaun. He behaved kindly 
to me, and let me sit in his place and write odes, &c.: 
happening to lay down one day on a raised spot, the 
“ ink-stand was stolen, for which I had to pay the lad 
eighteen pice (about nine pence). I suffered near 
“ two months in the cold ; however, owing to my pass- 
ing a great part of the night by the fire at the baker^s, 
“ I got on comfortably : happening one day to go to a 
“ saddler, and talking^ my journey, he afterward spoke 
“ to a respectable Khaun who was humane, he gave me 
“ a poostecn, under which I slept and kept inyseR* warm. 
“ One night coming home too late, some Hindoo dogs 
fell on me, and tore it into several pieces ; it cost me 
“ several pice to get it mended. I passed the time 
“ among many of the people here and there, they often 
“ making me sing English, with which they seemed well 
“ pleased. 

The shops of the different Hindoos, Mahomedan 
“ merchants, artificers, &c. arc always attended by 
“ Afghauns, Dooraunees or Moguls, frequent and full. 
“ I happened one night to be at a Hindoo’s shop when 
it began to snow. The Hindoos told me to stay, 
“ and brought me fire and bread in the night. For 
“ tlu*ee nights snow fell heavily. Three or four days 
“ after, the weather began clearing up, and the sun to 
shine. I then found myself much better. When tlie 
sun was clouded, and sharp cold winds blowing, 1 
** found myself unwell and uneasy, unless cheered and 
warmed by a fire. As soon as the sun began to shine, 
the people, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, every Fri- 
day went out to pleasant places of devotion and enter- 
tainment. Also on other days to excellent gardens, 
“ cooks, bakers, pasters, (qu. pastry cooks ?) fruit and 
sweet-meat sellers, musicians, &c. &c. attending, more 
<< or less, according to circumstanoes. 1 went several 
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^ times to Kiiaujeh Khezur^ Abssabadf and Baba 
«* WuUee, all these being very delightful places and 
pfosoects^ with trees, waters, hills, and mountains. 
<« 1 seldom went about in the houses; but six or seven 
times I saw some of the apartments of some of them, 
« which were curiously and commodiously made. The 
“ people passed their time happily and cheerfully, sel- 
^ dom saw them quarrel with any degree of animosity, 
« though they arc quarrelsome enough ; several times 
saw Hindoos and Mussulmans quarrel, also Mussul- 
<< mans with Mussulmans ; those happened to bo only 
with words, some blows or wrestling, and terminated 
without bloodshed, or loss of ony member. Three 
<< or four times Afghauii robbers had their bellies ripped 
<< open, and were carried about the streets, hung on 
<< the necks of camels, and a man with a drum teUing 
the cause of their punishment ; they were aherworos 
hun^ for one day in the Chaursoo. 

<< One night, long before the snow had fallen, ob» 
serving the houses and shops were somewhat iUu- 
<< minated, I enquired of the cause, and was told Mah- 
mood Shah had taken Pisliour, and Shujaool Mttlk 
fled. On the day of the Ea^ afler the Ramzaun^ 
Camran Shahzaada, who generally secjiicstered him- 
self in his walled Killa, went through the gate to the 
right of that called Cabulee, to a spacious plain, hard 
by the mountains, with a retinae of horsemen, who 
galloped about firing their muskets; great numbers 
of ipen and veiled women having gone to view tlie 
show. And at a place not far from his Killa, he 
“ ordered two or three feasts of pilaw to be given to the 
^ people, to which 1 went, but seeing several beaten, 
went off. Another day saw his sawaree (procession) ; 
he was at the head of then*, and appeared to be a man 
of good size and make. They had long ensigns and 
long spears, and passed through the Chaursoo^ Imv- 
ing come from an airing and v(sit to some places 
sacred or recreating. 1 three or four times behold a 
‘‘ marriage procession of men, boys, women, and girls, 
on horses and camels, passing about the streets ; the 
** horsemen accompanying, gaTloped about backwards 
and forwards, firing their guns. While I passed the 
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« nights at the baker's, or the broken homo, 1 beard 
now and then one of the two Khaunp, who daily end 
nightly came, play. on the Rubaub melodiously, and, 
** in company with the baker, sing with neat glee; 
also some Fakeers and others came and saim or 
chanted day or night, but not always. I also heard 
Hindoo men or women who lived thereabouts, very 
frequently sing, with a variety of music, at nights, 
and now end then Mahomedan women or men who 
resided hard by. When the Hindoos went to places 
oi entertainment, they sang with music, or had enough 
of l)oth with dancing. They have several Dharum 
Seroys in the towns, to which they often resorted for 
purposes of adoration, business, or entertainment 
When the weather became warm, told Teerut Doss, 
** and die other Hindoos, of my intention of returning. 
They wanted me Cb stay, alleging they would contn- 
bute their assistances to enable me to do something 
£>r myself; but os I was determined to get away, they 
gave me some pice, also some Mahomeaans, upwattis 
of a rupee, and 1 bought some pepper^ brown sugar, 
and dried fruit, and set out from the Caubulee gate; 
1 saw the baker sitting as 1 passed, and he desirra me 
to stop, and not go away, lest 1 should get killed or 
<< liurL He had been for some time out of employ, but 
had something in store, and had some relations also 
doing business. He was a clever man and of a good 
<< disposition, but seldom performed his Nomauz; the 
Akboond Zadoh, and tlie other Fakeers never did; 
and during the fast of the Ramzaun, in their ^closets 
they smoked.” 

Afler Mr. Durie left Candahar, he went on for six 
marches, sometimes searched and sometimes feasted, ge- 
nerally by the common people), but sometimes by the sons 
and l^ies of Khauns. He says but little of tlie country, 
except generally, that both in going and returning, he 
kept off the main road for the s^e of camps, which were 
pitched about the skirts of the northern hills, where there 
was, he says, a charming road, and a glorious country.” 
One day he came to a niul, and was advised to go on a 
little way to a place where' there were some petty Khauns. 
** Hiey pointed out to a place, where were tree^ streams, 
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and mekm-b^ds, and I there found two young Khaiins, 
« tall, stout, and well-made men, and two MoSlahs (one 
«* of them an old man widi a long white beard), with 
servants and horses. talked civilly, and gave 

** me tobaeco to smoke, being ready, the old 

** Moollah gave me some meat and soup, the Khaun a 
large piece of meat, and, a few minutes after, a large 
" dean loaf baked on purpose. They themselves eat 
** no bread with their soup and meat. Having eat, 
drank, and smoked, they snllamed, and went off. T 
also, proceeding in the dark, arrived at a water- 
** mill ; the owner shut the door and refused me en* 
trance, desiring me to go to another place not far off; 
but I would not mind, speaking politely and per- 
suasively, and saying 1 must have a lodging; at last 1 
** ofibred a leather bag I had, which he took, and suf- 
« fered me to tarry, but gave me plenty of fire, 'riio 
next^ morning he pointed out to a Khail ; I went 
about three coss within the hills, a lad airriecl me to a 
** large one, where I tarried the next day, also vcir good 
** treatment of bread and butter-milk, and tobacco; 
** several saying they would entertain me some days, but 
the times were hard. Thence in the dusk arrived at 
** another Khail, agoo<l way oft’. Mot with good treat- 
** ment. A few days after, from Khail to Khail, arrived 
in the evening at Nniice.” From this Mr. Durie 
went on to Ghuznee ; on his road he met his old fellow- 
traveller, the lame Fakeer, who told him he had been 
near Bagdad, and had returned. 

At Gbuzneo Mr. Durie remained eight days at a 
Fakeer’s fakea, where he met a Tartar Fakeer, who 
said he had travelled to many places of Persia, Syria, 
“ Constantinople, Arabia, and Malta, of which, by his 
** conversation, he gave many proofs. He seemed to be 
« a very good civil man.” While at Ghuznee he saw an 
Afghaun, who had roblieil some travellers of a mule, 
brought ill by some Dooraunees, with his hands tied 
behind him. I went one evening,” says Mr. Durie, 
** to the governor, who resided in the citadel, when he 
** came out on horseback, with some horse and foot at- 
•* tending : I asked him for some assistance. He asked 
** from whence ! had come; I said from India; then, 
£ £ 2 
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hey jukingt yon ought tp give me iometbh^; . 
every he desire^ me to WAity and when be returpc^^ 
« atteodeut on horBebaek gave me iome copper 
•f 1 went to vteit the tomb of Sooltaun MahPK>e4 v^h 
is a dootn*likc edifice, with a large door; the gra# of 
white marble^ with Arabia inscriptions. Some^Ko- 
rouns are lod^ upon it, and many continually come 
<< to worship. There are many fine apartmenUi well 
and curiously foshionedy connecte^l with the court- 
yard of it, where there are several stone images of 
“ tigers, &c.” 

Leaving Ghuzneo, he at last reached KUlai Shaboo* 
deen, where were very fine castles, fine streams of water, 
and excellent fields m green in the vales beneath the 
<< mountains. Met with a Khaun having a musket in 
‘^‘his hand; he spoke civilly with me to go to Cau- 
bul througli Tyrnoor and Lclunder ; went to Tympnr 
in the evening ; met with good treatment ; proceeded 
** along the narrow riveri flowing with rapidity between 
the closing mountains, on boui sides ; belowy abon- 
** dance of fruit trees and fields of green : in the dark 
arrived to a Killa belonging to an Akhoood (teacher or 
** Moollab) who was kind.” 

The following adventure happened on his way to Cau- 
bul : One evening arrived at a kbail, or camp ; ob- 

** served some praying at a place surrounded with 
stones (which they in the khails bold as a mosque), I 
went up and began as they, v They took much notice^ 
and when done, they laughed, as 1 performed it in- 
« correctly. 1 mode excuses to the Moollah, whp being 
good-natured, behaved kind, and asked about medi* 
** cines. I'wo or three other times 1 performed Na- 
mauz, and the people coming round, laughed ; X told 
** them I did well enough, as I could.” 

At a place called Luulundery he was struck with the 
beauty and magnificence of some castles, which he never 
saw equalled; but be says, they were of a singular 
** kiiui, ami very hard to describe, unless I could paint 
tluMii. Slept at a large mosque ; went to other castles, 
breakfasted, saw on a very high mountain a small 
** houses which they termed Poytukt Zeman Shauh (or 
« the throne of Shauh Zemaun); not fiir from it is Sul- 
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** tun BjBi;uber’8 small white itone mosque ; (one day I 
** went there ; there having come many veiled ladies, I 
** was not allowed entrance : one of them returning on 
** horseback, her horse happening to run swift, she 
** tumbled down^ and others went up to her assistance). 
« On my arrival at Caubul, a resp^ble man invited 
me, giving me bread and pilaw. I slept at a mosque 
«* in the town : in the morning went to the iakea nt the 
** Lahom gate. They received me kimlly. Stayed 
there upwards of twenty days, sleeping at a mosque', 
though the head Fakeer often desired me to rest nt 
** the fakea ; went about the bazars daily : at times saw 
several chiefs on excellent horses, having fine coloured 
garments and turbans, pass by, with many footmen 
going before. Discoursing at the fakea, or elsewhere, 
** they frequently asked if I was n spy ; one at the fakea, 
a sharp cunning man, discerned that 1 was not cir- 
** cuuciaed, but he and some others held their tongues. 

In discourse with some of them there, and at tlie 
" mosque, concerning Ferungccs (Europeans), it was 
** remarked that many customs accoixled in the Al- 
corail and Scriptures ; but that owing to reasonable 
** circumstances, reasonable innovations had taken place, 
** to which they agreed, and gave consent, llie head 
Fakeer one evening not being in the way, 1 sullamed 
" to the others, and was going ofl^ when he liappened to 
** come and called out. I returned, and telling him 1 
« was going, he gave me his blessing. At dark arrived 
•• at Bootkiiak.” 

Mr. Darie went on towards Peshawer with some little 
caravans : once, being behind the rest, he met with the 
following adventure: When going alone, I met a 
young A%haun, having a matchlock and a large 
“ knife ; asked of him how for Gundamuck was ; he 
sajd one royal munztl, and went off; but he afterwards 
hollo^ after me to stand ; I obeyed ; he wanted me 
•« to go among the mountains, saying I was a spy, a 
magician, an olchjrmist, or a Persian. 1 said 1 was 
** an^ Hindostaunee: be struck me hard on the thigh 
with the back of the knife, and made many thrusts, till 
he drew some blood, when he begged pardon, and 
« sheathed his knife.”— « Another day, getting astray 
£ E S 
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<< fK>m the main road^ 1 proceeded throng the noun* 
tahisy and became several times blocked up ^ that to 
** extricate myself* I was often obliged to climb up and 
« get down from high rocks. Slept there in the night ; 
<< about ten in the morning arrived under the shade of 
** a mountain, where severa Afghauus were. They 
« gave me bread, water, and smoke, and pointed out 
Lundee Khana, situate aloft.’* From this he got to 
Peshawer, and crossed the Indus without any furthei* 
adventures. 

The following is one of three sheets which were 
written by Mr. Durie before 1 conversed with him. 
They contain his general opinions, which seem to me 
often correct, and sometimes very sagacious for a man 
in his sphere of life. 

<< The mountainoi:^ districts about Atuk, Peshour, 
« Caubul, and Candahar, and beyond Caubul toward 
Bulkh, and beyond Candahar toward Heraut, com* 
<< prebend the Afgliaun realm, called Khorassaun. 
** The Afghauns being different tribes, have different 
denominations, and unless brought under proper 
« solution, by force or fortune, they are at con- 
** tinual variance with one another. Ahmed Shah and 
** Tymoor Shah, being fortunate enough to keep up a 
** great army, which enabled them to subjugate foreign 
** territories, they all voluntarily submitted to them, 
(though these chiefs had ^ned power enough to 
** humble them in no little degree,) as thereby they 
<< acquired advantageous employment. However, it is 
« evident that a regular courageous army, having 
provisions, can make them aU submit completely. 
The Mogul Kin^ of Tamerlane’s race having had 
« them in undoubted subjection, the surrounding moun- 
« tains being more favourable than deterring or inioii* 
<< cal. The Dooraunecs reside about Candahar, though 
there be not many of them there now; in the present 
<< times, their Shahs not being able to make foreign 
" conquests, the name of Dooraunce prevails not, 
** many tribes not sending any tribute or contribution. 

The followers of the l^alis and Sirdars are by no 
** means all Dooraunees, though they may be so deno- 
minated ; they are fond of conunitting depredations 
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« in their own territories, as ih^ have not good lode 
** enough in these times to carry the terror of Aeir 
** sword to foreign domains. • The dominion of Ahmed 
•* Shah and Tymoor Shah had been extensive, in 
•• which they could have prospered well, but they think 
" of nought but conquering; they look not for the ac- 
quisition of riches, or which they are infinitely 
** aesirous, by the gloriously usefiil arts of industry, 
•• they want it by the smite of the sabre; but, however, 
there is allowances to be made for the same, they being 
** pent up and enclosed in the midst of surrounding 
hills and mountains, having all around many and 
** inveterate powerful antagonists, who have often sub* 
dued them ; their territory having4>eeii held as a pro* 
vincG : th^ also have extended their arms to distant 
** countries. They imagine their religion to bo the 
« best and most true, consequently they consider all 
othora as misled, or erroneous, hoping, on account of 
the superior truth thereof to vanquish all in the end. 
** Thouffh they fight one another, being Soonneo Ma^- 
“ homedans (in conformity with the Turks, and Tartar^ 
** and Arabs, holding the rersians as misled), they refrain 
from such degrees of animosity as might uige them 
** to their own destruction or extirpation. Tiiat they 
<< hold their religion to be the best, is undoubtedly not 
** their fault, they being strictly initiated to imagine so : 

however, the spirit of toleration, owing to philan- 
** thropy, does not a little actuate them, though at first 
** they might wish to Mahomedanize all men ; for m^y 
^ of them are certainly free, liberal, and tolerating. 
** The Fakeers, &c. of Hindostan, who go to their 
countries, do not fail in their endeavours to make 
them believe false and incredible representations, and 
they are weak enough to give a good deal of credit 
** to them. They hold tlie people of Benmd as perfect 
** magicians, and the Europeans (whom they reckon as 
•• wise, intelligent, and equitable) as perfect chemists, 
** well versed in the art of making gold. As I told them 
** often I came from Bcn^^al, they troubled and ques- 
*• tioned me much, imagining that I must necessarily be 
•• acquainted with many such arts; however, repealing 
•• the Mahomedan creed, or culma, though xny clothca 
£ E 4 
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*f rtere iorn, and they often took me to be eometUng of 
<< the misled* as 1 performed not Namauz, yet they 
** were satisl^ with respect to my being a Mahomedao, 
not presuminff to trouble or interrogate beyond mo- 
deration. l^ndoo or Mahomedan travellers pass 
safely through their countries* receiving victoals from 
them; but they cannot pass at alt with any thing va- 
“ luuble; as there exists no discipline or regularity of 
<< government among them* They often demared that 
when the Mogul govemment hod existed there* peo- 
pie might have carried gold openly* without appre- 
hension or danger* through the routes of the cities^ 
** The government now is in the Afghaunee hands, 
they being all A^hauns of different tribes* the Doo- 
raunees being the most powerful ; upon emergencies 
of good luck* the others willingly attend, being so 
denominated* for men of the different tribes attending 
« the victorious Shahs* or Sirdars* are so called, they 
being all Soonnee A%hauiis of Khorassaun. A very 
great part of the people of the cities* being shop- 
keepers* artificers* and such like* are not A%hauns* 
but spring from other originals. At Peshour a vast 
** number of Mahomedans talk a kind of Hindostaunee 
language, and dress* &c. differently from the Af- 
gbauns* though they generally understand more or 
Im of Pushtoo. The greatest part of the shops are 
** held by Hindoos* also there are many Sheeah or Per- 
aeyaun cloth merchants* &c. And many of them* 
** called Cuzasilbaush* attending on the Shahs and chief 
“ Sirdars. 

» These countries are held now by different A%baun 
Sirdars* at variance with each other* as they are not 
at first favoured by fortune to invade or conquer ; if 
they were, they would voluntarily and joyfully attend 
on the fortunate leader. They often t^k of the Eng- 
lisli conquering them* and many of' them declare they 
will; many saying that they would rather have the Seeks 
" or Mahrattas invade them with half a dozen lacks* 
« than the English with three or four thousand. The 
dominion of Khorassaun* which is inhabited by dif- 
** ferent tribes of Afghauns* more or less strong* all of 
them being Soonnees* talking Pushtoo* and in their 
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<< various manners agreeing, has been often bdd by 
other more powerful empii*es as a province; but of 
” their tribes none appear to be manif^tly so powerful, 
^ independently to hold the rest in complete sub- 
jection. And when fortune favours, they unanimously, 
w4hout being compulsively called forth, yield their 
** respective assistances in co*opcralion with the fortu- 
** note tribe. But in these days they have not any 
** unanimity, nor any kind of regular army, nor aught 
of govemmeiitnl regularity, nor of national industry 
or exertion, so as to be accounted a respectable nation ; 
** in their own dominion, iievertlicloss, in their rcspec- 
** tive clans, they are very well, hin)py, and regular. 

** They have no regular armies whatever, being all 
in no good order, and they are not able to make use 
of the gun. The routes to Cuubul and Cundahar 
** being without defence, robberies and oppressions arc 
‘‘ foinmitted by all sorts and ranks, though the moun- 
** tains about the road may be renderco inaccessible. 
** The black tents are set in order, this way or that, 
but near one another, in general conformably to the 
** ground. 

« Tlieir flour or grain, &c. is kept in bags or packs. 
They have some articles and convcniencies. They al* 
have iron, and stone plates to place their bread on for 
baking, and ovens also. They generally eat bread 
and rice with butter-milk, milk, and meat-soup at 
** times, having many durnbas and goats. Their women 
cook, bake, bring water, &c. They keep and bring 
their water in leather bags. They appeared well 
clothed and happy. They are hospitable to strangers. 
“ They like tobacco, but they had very little of it when 
« I went; they only take one strong whiff* each, sitting 
around. If the time and seasons be good, having 
** plenty, they delight in manifesting their hospitality. 
** There being no regularity, of course no one can pass 
“ safely with any thing valuable without being guardetl. 
They arc regular in their Namauz. In the cities 
one might pass long without Namauz ; but in their 
« khaiis, or seah khanas, or black tents, or killas, one 
cannot abide any time without being questioned.” 
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Of the remainiog two sheeti, one contains Mr. Durie’s 
travels through the Puniaub, and the' other an account 
of his journey to Candanar in less detail than what has 
been dven: one or two observations from this sheet 
have, however, been quoted in my text. 
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A'CCOUNT OF SOME NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES^ 

*T^HOUGH they are not included in the King of Cau- 
^ bul’s dominions, 1 make no apology for giving an ac^ 
count of the Cauhrs, or for stating the few facts 1 know 
about Budukhshaun and Kaushkaur, countries of which 
the names alone are known in Europe. 

The following passage is quoted in RcnnelPs Memoir 
of a Map of Hindostan. 

There is u certain tribe at this day inhabiting mo- 
*^dern Bijore (Bajourj, or at least there was not long 
ago, who pretend to be the descendants of certain 
persons belonging to tliat conqueror’s (Alexander's) 
army, who they say were left there as he passed 
through tlie country. Both Abool Fuzl and Soojun 
Rae report this tradition without material variation. 
The latter, indeed, adds that these Europeans (if wc 
may call them so) continued to preserve that ascen- 
dancy over their neighbours which their ancestors 
** may be supposed to have possessed when they first 
‘‘ settled here.” (Kirkpatrick's MS. quoted in Rcn- 
nell's Memoir, page 162, Ed. I7i)4.) 

It may easily be supposed that this account excited great 
attention during the journey of the mission to Caubul« and 
that we were not long at Peshawer before we began to en- 
quire after our Macedonian neighbours. We were soon 
obliged to give up an opinion, derived from Abool Fuzl, 
that these colonists were a branch of the Eusofzyes ; but 
we learned that the Caufirs, a people in the mountains 
north of Bajour, had many points of character in com- 
mon with the Greeks. They were celebrated for their 
beauty and their European complexion, worshipped 
idols, drank wine in silver cups or vases, used chairs 
and tables, and spoke a language unknown to their 
neighbours. • . 

It was not easy to gratify the curiosity these desenp- 
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tions excited, for although I early determined to send 
a person to make enquiries on the spot, it seenled im- 
possible to prevail on any one, properly qualified, to 
engage in a journey into country of a people among 
whom there was no action so honourable as the murder 
of a Mussulman. At length the adventure was under- 
taken by Moollah Nujeeb (a brother of Mooli ah Behra- 
mund already mentioned), a person admirably fitted for 
the task by his talents and curiosity. He left Peshawer 
in the middle of May, and penetrated into the country 
of the Caufirs by the way of Punjeora. The mission set 
out for India about a month afterwards, at which titne 
no news had been received of him : ns long as we con- 
tinued in the Afghaun dottiinions, wc entertained strong 
liopes of his return ; but when the second month hod 
elapsed, and we had half crossed the Punjaub, we began 
to DC uneasy about him, and his brother, who hail accom- 
panied me so far, returned to make enquiries concerning 
him, under a persuasion that he had been murdered by 
the Caufirs. I had nd‘ tidings of him from this time till 
I hod been fc^ some months at Delly, and I had given 
tip all hopes of ever seeing him, when he unexpectedly 
arrived in Camp, having undertaken this long journey 
firom his own country rather than disappoint our expect- 
ations. He had been as far as Caumdaisfa, a village 
within three stages of Budukhshaun, had made himself 
master of every thing relating to the Caufirs, had com- 
pleted a vocabulary of their language, and brought full 
answers to a long fist of queries wlm which he had been 
famished at his departure. The following account is 
dbie^ abstracted from his report, which was translated 
by Mr. Irvine ; but as I had opportunities of obtaining 
farther information during the Moolluh*s absence, 1 hove 
made use of it to check and to illustrate his accouht. 

The principal sources from wliich this additional In- 
formation WAS derived, were, a young Caufir, whom I 
had opportunities of interrogating ; a Hindoo clerk of 
Mr. Irvine, who had visited trie country of the Caufirs ; 
the Syud ofCoonner’s agent, who lived on their bordet; 
and an Eusofzye, who nad been engaged in a military 
expedition into their countiy. The geography is token 
as usual from Lieutenant Macartney. 

8 
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The cxMintrv of tlie'Cnufirs ooeufsiet a great part of 
the range of Hindoo Cooah^ and a portion of Beloot 
Taiigh>, It Is bounded on ihe north-east by Kausbkaurt 
on the north by Budukhshaun, and on the north-weet 
by Koondooa in Bulkh. On the west it has Inderaob 
and Khost, also in Bulkh^ and the Cohistadn of Caubul ; 
and on the east it extends for a great distance towards 
the north ol' Cashmcer, where its boundary is not dis- 
tinctly known. 

The whole of tliis Alpine country is composed of 
snowy mountains, deep pine forests, and small but ler<* 
tile volleys, which large quantities of grapes 

wild and cultivated, and toed flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle, while the hills are covered with goats. Grata 

inferior, both in importance and abundance. Tbe 
common kinds are wheat and millet. The roads are 
only fit for men on foot, and are often crossed by riven 
and itorrente, which are passed by means of woodea 
bridges, or of swinging bridges made on ropes of withy 
or some other pliant tree. All tbe villages that 1 have 
heard described are built on the slopes of hills, so that 
the roof of one house forms the street leading to the one 
above it ; and this is said to be the constant practice of 
the country, llic valleys must be well peopled ; that 
of the Caumqjee tribe, at least, contained ten village^ 
and the chief place, Caumdaish, consisted of five hun- 
dred houses. 

Tlie people have no general name for their nation. 
Each tribe has its peculiar name, for they are all divided 
into tribes, though not according to genealogy, but to 
geographical position ; each valley being held a sepa- 
rate tribe. The Mussulmans confound them idl under 
the name of Caufir or infidel, and call their country ' 
Caufiristaun. They also call one division of them 
Seeaposh (black vested), or Tor Caufirs (black infidels), 
and another Speen Caufirs (white infidels). Both ^ithets 
are taken from their dress, for the whole of the Caufirs 
are remarkable for the f'airnms and beauty of their com- 
plexion, but those of the largest division wear a sort of 
vest of black goat-skins, while the other dresses in white 
cotton.* 

• The following are tlie names of aorac of their tribes. The first 
set were g^ven by the young Caufir of Tsokooee, the second got 
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There are several lanmages among the Caufirs, ^but 
they have all many worn m common, and all have a 
near connection with the Shansorit. They have |Jl one 
pecnliarity, which is, that they count by scores instead 
of hundreds, and that their thousand (which they call' 
by the Persian and Pushtoo name) consists of four hutt« 
dred or twenty score. AH these observations apply also 
to the Lughrhaunee or Deggaunee language, whidi 
seems to be a Caufir dialect, and gives reason to suppose 
the Lughmaunees and Deg^^uns to be Caafirs, con- 
verted to the Mahomedon religion. 1 imagine the inha- 
bitants of the Cohistann of ^aubul to have the same 
origin, particularly as the name of Cohistaunee is that 
ap^ied to all the lately converted Caufirs. 

This derivation of their language seems fatal to the 
des^nt of the Caufirs ^om the Greeks, and their tra^ 
ditions do not furnish us with any distinct account of their 
origin. The most general and the only credible story is, 
that they were expelled the Mussulmans from the 
neighbourhood of Candahar, and made several migra- 
tions from place to place, before they reached their pre- 
sent abode. They allege that they consisted of lour 
tribes called Camoze, Hilar, Siiar, and .Camoje, of 
which tlie three former embraced the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, but the fourth retained its ancient faith, and quitted 
its native country. 


by Moollah Nujeeb at Cauindaish,Bnd the third by Dhunput Roy at 
Kuttauii and on the borders of Bajour. 

1. Traigntna, Gimccr, Kuttaur, Beirawllee, Chainaish, Dimdeau, 
Waillee Wauee, Cauma, Cooshteea, Dnaing, and Wauee, called 
Puneeta by the Mussulmans. 

2. Caumojee, Kistojee (whose chief town is Munchcoashec), 
Moondeegul, Camtose (half of whom are towards Budukhshaun and 
half tuwi^s Lughuiuun), Puroonee (whose capital is KishtoAee), 
Tewoee, Poonooz, Ushkona, Umshee, Sunnoo, Koolumee Hoote 
Turkuma (to whom belong^ hUtaur and Guinboer), Nisba, Chumga, 
Wuuee, Khoollum, Deemish, Eerait, Ac. &c, 

1 must observe that one of Moollah Nujeeb’s list is Pusba, which 
is stated to live towards Caubul, and which 1 doubt not is the oiMn 
of the Pushawees mentioned by Bauber, and still found in .the Co* 
histaun of Cauhul. 

3. Wauee Daiwuzec, Guinbeer, Kuttaur, Pundect, Khoostoce 
Caumozee Divine, Tsokooee, Hunmseea, and Chooncea. 
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Their ivligion dow not reiembleany other with which 
I am acquainted. Tbej believe in one God» whom the 
Caufirs of Caumdaish calV lmra> and those of Tiokooee 
Dagun ; but they also worship numerous idols, which 
tb^ say rmresent mwat men of former days, who inter* 
cede with God in &vour of tlieir worshippers. 

These idols are of stone or wood, and always represent 
men or women, sometimes mounted and sumetinies on 
foot* Moollah Nujeeb had an opportuni^ of learning the 
arts which obtain an entrance to the Caum* Pantheon. In 
the public apartment of the village of Caumdaish was a 
high wooden pillar, on which sat a figure, with a spear in 
one hand and a staff in the other. This idol represented 
the father of one of tlie great men of the village, who IiaH 
erected it himself in his life-time, having purchased the 
privilege by giving several feasts to the whole village ; nor 
was this the only instance of men deified for such reasons, 
anc^ worshipped ns much as any other of the gods. The 
Caufirs appear indeed to attach the utmost importance 
to the virtues of liberality and hospitality. It is they 
which procure the easiest admission to their paradise, 
which they call Bury Lo Boolo, and the opposite vices 
are the most certain guides to Burry Duggur Boola, or 
hell. 

This facility of deification must render the number of 
the gods very great, but many must be confined to their 
own tribe, since it cannot be expected that those will 
worship them who have never partaken of their entertain- 
ments. Accordingly, the gods of Caumdaish seem to be 
quite dificrent fram those of Tsokooee, though there is 
one common to both, and there may probably be more 
who may have been deified before the separation of the 
Caufir tribes. The chief gods, or heroes, of Caumdaish ' 
are, 1st, Bugeesh, who is god of the waters. 2d, Mau* 
ne% who expell^ Yoosh, or the evil principle, from 
the world. 8d, Murrur. 4th, Urrum. 6th, Porsoo. 
6th, Geesh. 7th, Seven brothers of the name of Paro- 
dik, who had golden bodies, and were created from a 
golden tree. 8tn, Purron, seven golden brothers of the 
same kind. 5)th, Koomye, whom Moollah Nujeeb calls 
the wife of Adam. 10th, Dissaunee, wife of Geesh. 
11th, Doohee. 12th, Surijoo. And 13tb, Nishtec. ^ 
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TlMmoftheTfokcNiceLare J^laund99 perhajfH Maun^ 
before mentioned. Maraitt, Murrasooreey and Indei^ 
who may perhaps be the Hindoo god Inder, or Ixidva,' 
with the Indian title of Jee annexed to his name. Dfatiilx 
put Hoy (Mr. Irvine’s Hindoo) was indeed posMte' ig 
stating that the Cauhr idols represented the Hind# 
god Seddasheo, and alwaw bore a trident, wbich is the 
s^bol of that god. He also said that they called someol 
their gods Shee Mahadeo, and that they used the same 
words as a salutation to each other : but these circiiin* 
stances are inconsistent with other accounts; and asDhun** 
put Hoy himself admitted that the Cautivs ate beef, it 
seems improbsble that they bear so close a resemblanee 
to the Hindoos. All accounts also represent them as 
sprinkling their idols wUh blood, and even with the blood 
of cows, which cannot ^ reconciled to the Hindoo re- 
ligion ; and all represent fire as requisite at every 
gious ceremony. 

MooUah Nujeeb was present on an occasion of thii 
kind at Caumdaish ; it was a sacrifice to Imra, and wai 
celebrated at a particular place near the village where 
there was a stone post, which appears, by the Moollah's 
description, to have home some resemblance to the Hin- 
doo emblem of Mabadeo : a tire was kindled before it, 
through which flour, butter, and water were thrown on 
the stone ; at length an animal was sacrificed, and the 
blood thrown through the fire on the stone ; part of the 
flesh was burned, and part eaten by the assistants, who 
were numerous, and who accompanied the priest in va- 
rious prayers and devout gesticulations. One of the 
prayers was ibr the extirpation of the Mussulmans. * The 

^ Some mnj be interested by the followior details of the cere- 
mony. The wood used in the sacrifice, which Moollah Nujeeb calh 
l^uchur, is named Kesopouree Thoop by the Caufirs, according tc 
Dhu^ot Roy. 

** There IS a stone set upHght about four feet high, and in breadtH 
** about that of a stout man. This is the Imrtan, or holy stooe, 
“ and behind it to the north is a wall/* This is all the temple. Tbt 
stone reinvents God. They say, " this stands for him, but we know 
** not his shape/’ To tlic south of the Imrtan bums a fire oi 
Knnehur, a species of pine which is thrown on green, purpOsdv 
to {rive a groat deal of smoke. A person whose propa name u 
Miilcck, and his title Ota, stands before the fire, and behind hup 
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wonhip of idols u p^rfemed nwiriy in the same way. 
These are sometimes in the open air, and sometimes in 


tho wonhippera ia a row. First, water is brought him, with which 
he washes ois hands, and taking some in his ri^t band, throws it 
three times through the smoko or flame on the Imrtan, sajirtg every 
time Sooch, that is, pure ; then he throws a handful of water on the 
sBcrilice, usually a goat or cow, and says Sooch. Ilten taking some 
water, and repeating some words (meaning, " do thou accept the 
" sacrifice 1'* &c.) he pours it into the left ear of the sacrifice, 
which stands on his right. (Moollah Nuieeh saw two sBcrificel, one 
to God, and one to an idol.) If the animal now turn up its head 
to henven, it is reckoned a sign of acceptance, and ^vet great 
satisfimtion ; afterwards in the right ear, and a third time on the 
forehead, and a fourth on its back. Each time Sooch is once said. 
Next throwing in some fuel, he takes n handful of dry wheat flour, 
and throws it through the Rre on the stone ; and this dour they 
reckon a part of Ood; and again he throws both hands full of 
Ghee into the fire ; this also is a portion of God. They do not 
in either of these ceremonies say Sooch, but now the priest says with 
a loud Voice, He ! and after him three times the worshippers and he 
say He Uioucb ! that is, accept ! This they accompany each time 
with a gesture. They put their palms expanded on the outride of 
their knees, and as they raise them in an extended position, say^ 
He Umuch ! The pnest now kills the goat with a knife, and 
receiving in l^th hanos the blood, allows a little to drop into the 
fire, ana throws the remaitider through the fire on tm Imrtan 
(or idol, in case of an idol), and again three ** He Umuch 1” 
The head is now twisted on ^ the left), and thrown into the 
Are, but no " He Umuch !** 'i^nc is then brou^t in a bowl, and 
the priest, dropping a little into the fire, throws Die rest through it, 
^he ^ee too was thrown out of a bowl,) and three He Umuch ! 
The priest now prays God, ** Ward off the fever from us ! in» 
« craase our stores 1 kill the Mussulmans 1 after death admit us to 
** Bur^leb6ola ! or paradise ;** and three He Umuch are said. 
The priest now brings forward and places before himself a Ptisha, 
or person possessed by a spirit, who after stretching forward his heod 
into thn smo^, and shaking it in it, turns up his ^cs to heaven, and 
prays as h^re ; the priest and worshippers three times say loudly. 
He Umu^ 1 Next each man puts the fingers of each hand to- 
gether to bis mouth and kisses them, next to his eyes, and las^ to 
his head; then all retire, and sit or lie down in one place. ThQr 
now put the blood of the victim, with a little water, on the fire, 
and after it has simmered a liule, put in the fiesh, which is soon 
taken out half raw and eaten. But if the victim be a cow, it is 
divided, and each carries his own home. The pnest gets a 
double share in both cases. During the meal ^ey sip some wine, 
mixed with a deal of water, and furnished by the person who mes the 
viettou The bones are now bumu The mrcumstances m the same 
when the sacrifice is before an idol, but the only one of this sort seen 
by Moollah Nujeeb, was to Koomy,' an idol some distance to the 
VOL. lit F 
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houses called Imr Uoiinia. Though fire (madectf b^rapehes 
of a particular tree) be necessary for all religious cere*> 
monies, yet they seem to have no particular veneration 
for that element, and keep up no eternal fire. 

They have hereditary priests, but they have no great 
influence. They have also persons who can procure an 
inspiration of some superior teing, by holding their hea& 
over the smoke of a sacrifice ; but these are held ki no 
particular reverence. They detest fish, but hold no 
other animal impure, eating alike beef, mutton, bear’s 
flesh, and an v thing else th^ can get 

Though they have aacrifices on all days when tb^* 
please, yet there are certain fixed festivals which prevail 
among the Caumojes of Caumdaish, and which MooUah 
Nujera thinks may be general. &me of these are re- 
markable, but none /esemble any festival that I am ac- 
quainted with, except on^ at which the Caufirs throw 
ashes at each other, as the Hindoos do a sort of powder 
during Uie Hooly. 

The festivals are often accompanied with a saerifioe, 
and always with a feast; at one^ the boys Ught torches 
of a sort of pine, and carry them before one of the idols, 
where they throw them down and allow them to bum. 
^t another, ,the women hide themselves without the 
village, and the men search for them ; when foand| the 
women defend themselves with switch^ but are finally 
carried oflp by the men. Some said that any woman 
who came to hand was carried off by any man, but 
Moollah Nujeeb,> from modesty, did not question them 
on the subject. 

Their other ceremonies are less connected with reli- 
gion. At the birth of a child, it is carried widi its 
mother to a house built for the purpose without the 
village they remain there for twenty-four days, during 
which time the mother is reckoned impure; and there is 


south of the viltege, on a height of dUflcult access, thw oouteoted 
themselves with throwing these thii^ towards it. They had no 
inbla, and their idoTs fltce always indoTerently, but MooUwKuJeeb 
caimot now tell whether in all the Umrtans and Umrumas, tbd wCr» 
shippers fkec to the north. A cow is struck one blow with an axe 
on the fordieid, of which it dies. 
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a similar ho^se for otliar women to inhabit during cer-. 
tain period^^ when tho Caufirs reckon them impure. At 
the es^piration of the twentjrfour days, both mother and 
child are bathed, and carried bacK with dancing and 
music to the village. When the child is to be named, it 
is held at its mother’s breast, while the names of its an- 
cestors are repeated to it, and they give it the name, at 
which it begins to suck.* 

The a^ of marriage is from twenty to thii^ for the 
men, and fifteen or sixteen for the women. The cere- 
mony begins by the intended bridegroom sending some 
fine clothes of cotton ornamented with worsted (the 
manufacture of the Afghaun country), with sonic orna- 
ments to the proposed bride. He also sends the mate- 
rials for a feast to the girl’s father and her relations ; that 
night is spent in feasting, and on the next, the liwer comes 
for his bride, who is dressed in the finery he has given 
to her. The father adds n silk handkerchief and some 
other ornaments and articles of dress for the briile, and 
gives a cow, and perhaps a slave to the bridegroom, 
llie girl is then leil out with a basket on her ba^ con- 
taining fruits and walnuts prepared with hone^, and (if 
the family can afford it) a silver cup. In this manner 
she proceeds to her husband’s house, the wliole village 
attending, dancing and singing.^ Some days afterwari^ 
the father receives the price of his daughter, which is said 
sometimes to amount to twenty cows. The priests have ho 
sh^ in the ceremony. The women do all the drudgery 
of the family. Dhunput Roy states that they even till 
the land. Polygamy is allowed. There is no conceal^ 
ment of women. Adultery is not thought much of, 
tliough there is a punishment for it. 

Besides their wives, the rich Caufirs have mole and 
female slaves. These are all Caufirs (for they take no 
prisoners their wars with Mussulmans). Some of them 


• The common names at Caumdaisb were Chundl^, Beemoo, 
Hazmir Meeruk, Bustee^ and Budeei. names of certain men 
at Tsokooee were Oumimbaus, Asanr, Dooranaus PraachoOlIa, 
Gemeeruk. liiootoke, Oodoor, Kummer, and Zore. Those of 

were Mecankee, Junailae, Mmileo DaOeree Jeeno^e, 
Zoree R^oke, l^ee. and ^uree. The of four men 

at Kuttaur were Toti, Hota, Ckispiifn, and Hnwuir, and of 
woman Kurmee. 
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are taken in battle from tribes with which they are at war, 
and ethers stolen from those with whom they ar^,at 
peace ; but the greater part are people of their own tn^ 
it being quite common tot powerful men to seize on the 
children of weak ones and sell them to the Mussulmans, 
or keep them for their own use : a person who loses his 
relations is soon made a slave. The slaves who are re- 
tained in the tribe, however, are not ill used, though not 
exactly on a fouling with the free people of the family 
th^ belong to. 

llie funerals of the Caufirs differ much from those of 
other nations. When a person dies, he is dressed in his 
best clothes and extended on a bed, on w^hich his arms 
are laid by his side. This is carried ^about by some of 
his relations, while the rest sing and dance round it, 
the men performing^a sham-fignt, but the women la- 
menting : from time to time the body is set down, and the 
women weep over it. At length it is shut up in a coffin, 
and deposited in the open air under the shade of trees, 
or in some other suitable situation. Every funeral con- 
cludes with an entertainment, and once a year a feast is 
given in memory of the deceased, and some food is ex- 
posed for his manes, which are invoked to Come and par- 
take. It has been mentioned that some attain to tlie 
rank of gods afler their death ; there is another way of 
securing posthumous reputation, by the erection of a 
gate near the way side. It is but a simple structure, 
consisting of four beams and a few yards of maioitry, 
and is of no use; but it is called after the name of tne 
founder, and the enjoyment of this honour must be pur- 
chased by many feasts to the village. A strange account 
is given by Dhunput Roy of their ceremonies of condo- 
lence : a person who visits another that has lost a relation, 
throws his cap on the ground when he enters the houses 
then draws his dagger, and seizing the hands of the 
afflicted person, miSm him rise and join him in dancing 
^ some time ^ut the room. 

I can give but little account of the government of the 
Caufirs. It it uncertain whether there are any acknow- 
ledged magistrates ; if there ai«^ thegr have very litde 
power, every thing beii^ dpDe by conaultatfoni among 
the rich men. They seem to practise retaliation Ifite the 
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A%hauns, and I know of no other adinmittnition of 
justice. They have no titles of their own« but they have 
borrowed that of Khauii from the A^hauns for their 
rich men. Their property chiefly consists in cat^ and 
slaves : a rich man at Caumdaish had about eight hun- 
dred goats, near three hundred oxen, and eight fbmilies 
of slaves. 

The whole dress of the common people among the 
Leapobhe Caufirs, is composed of four goat^skins, two 
of which form a vest, and two a kind of petticoat. Hie 
skins have long hair on the outside. The upper ones 
do not cover the arms. The whole is fastened on with a 
leather belt. They go bare-headed, unless tjiiey have 
killed a Mussulman ; and shave thcr heads, except for a 
long tuft on the crown and perhaps two curls over the 
ears, 'fhey also pluck out the hair from their upper 
lip, cheeks, and neck, but wear beards four or five 
inebis long. 

Those in good circumstances and those near the 
ghauns wear a shirt beneath their vest, and in summer 
the shirt forms the whole of their dress, as it always 
docs with the women. The ^eat do not wear goat- 
skins, but cotton cloth or block hair-cloth. Some also 
wear the sort of white blanket woven in the neighbour- 
ly country of Kaushkaur. The blankets arc put on 
lin Highland plaids, come down to near the knee, and 
are fasteoed with a belt. They also wear cotton trowsers, 
as well as their shirts, are worked all over with 
flowers in red and black worsted. The trowsers are 
slit at the bottom, so as to make a sort of fringe. They 
also wear worsted stockings, or perhaps worsted fillets 
rolled round their legs; and the warriors wear half-boots 
of wMte goat-skin. 

The dress of the women difiers little from that of the 
men, but they have their hair plaited and fastened on the 
top of their bead, and over it a small cap, round which 
is a little turban. silver drnaments and 

many cowiy ahelta. Ty virgins wear a ted fillet roond 
tWr kei^s. 

Both sexes have eat*rin|^ rings round the neck^ and 
btiuie^ets, whic|i are sometimes of silver, but ofteuer of 
pewter or brass. These are left off during mourning ; 
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and with the men they are eisomed, with imdi eeranony 
‘and expensive feaatilig« after the age of xnaithood. The 
honorary dlitinetions hi ‘the dress of the men will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

Tiie houses of the CauArs are often of wood^ and th^ 
have generally cellars Where they keep their cheeses, 
clarifi^ butter, wine, and vinegar. In every house 
there is a wooded bench Axed to the wall, with a low 
back to it. There are also stools shaped like drums, 
but smaller in the middle than at the ends, and tables 
of the same sort, but larger. The CauArs, partly 
from their dress and partly from habit, cannot sit like 
the other Asiatics; and it forced to sit down on the 

g round, stretch out their legs like Europeans. They 
ave also beds made of wood and thongs of neat’s 
leather : the stools are made of wicker-worK. 

Their food is chieAy cheese, butter, and milk, with 
bread or a sort of suet pudding. They also eat Aesh 
(which they like half raw ) ; and the fruiu they have, 
walnuts, grnpes, apples, almonds, and a sort of indif- 
ferent apricot that grows wild. They wash their bands 
before eating, and generally begin by some kind of grace. 
They all, of both sexes, drink wine to great excess i they 
have three kinds, red, white, and dark-colonred, b^ 
sides a soft of the consistence of a jelly, and very stroWg. 
They drink wine, both pure and diluted, out of latj^ 
silver cui^ which are the most precious of their pdnei- 
sioni. They drink during their meals, and are eldirUted, 
but not made quarrelsome, by this indulgence. They 
are exceedingly hospitable : the people of a village come 
out to meet a stranger, take his ba^pige from those Who 
are carrying it, and conduct him with many welcomes 
into their village. When there^ he must tisfi t/fdty 
person of note, aUd at each honse he is prettod to eat 
and drink. The Cauftrs have a great deal Of idle dnso ; 
they hunt a IHtle, but hot so much as the Af^haiws : 
thsar favonrite afnnsement is dancing. Their dances are 
gebeitdly rapid, and they use many gesdcnlatioiiib 
mg their shoulders, aholdng their heads, and flbUtiAlhg 
^eir battle-axes. All aetes and ages dscnce. IRbey 
sometimes fbrtn a circ3e of men Sasd Women altenMIletyf 
who move round the musicians for some time wHh jotnw 
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hands* then all spring forward and mix together in n 
danc& 

They dance with great vehemenc^ aqd beat the 
ground with much force. Their only instruments are a 
tabor and pipe* but the dancers often accompany them 
with the voice. Their music is generally quick* but 
varied and wild. 

One of their characteristic features Is their constant 
war with the Mussulmans* whom they hold in detesta* 
lion. The Mussulmans indeed frequently invade dieir 
territories in small parties to carry off slaves* and once 
or twice have undertaken more important expeditions 
against them. About thirty years ago* there was a ge- 
neral crusade (if 1 may be allowed the expression) against 
them. The Khaun of Budukhshaun* one at least of the 

g rinces of Kaushkaur* the Paudshah of Conner* the 
ai|z of Bajour* and several Eusoficye Khaims* confe- 
derated on this occBsioni and met in the heart of the 
Caufir country ; but notwithstanding this success* they 
were unable to keep their ground* and were for^ to 
evacuate the country* after suffering considerable losses. 
The arms of the Cauflrs are a bow about four feet and a 
half long* with a leather string* and light arrows of 
reeds widi barbed beads* which they sometimes poison. 
They wear also a dagger of a peculiar shape on the right 
side* and a sharp miife on the left, with which they 

K rally carry a flint mid some bark of a particular 
which makes excellent tinder. They nave also 
begun to learn the use of fire*arms and swords fixim their 
A^aun neighbours. 

They sometimes go op^ly to attack their enemies* 
but their commonest mode is 1^ surprisals and ambushes* 
and they expose themselves to the same misfortunes by 
nei^eeting to ke^ watch by n«ht. They often under- 
take remote and diflicult expeditions* for which they are 
well suited* being naturally light and active; when pur- 
mied* they unbend their bow* and usim it as a leiming 

G H make surprising bounds from rock to rock. Mool^ 
i Nqjeeb saw the men of Gaumdaish march out against 
okM^er tribe» The rich wore their best clothes* and 
some put on black fillets ornamented with cowiy shelb* 
one for every Mussulman whom the wearer had killed. 
F p 4 
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Tliey Butig a wat-song aa th^ marehod Away> in which 
were the words Chera hi^ Chern hi^ Makracky and be 
learned that when they bad succeeded in coming on an 
enemy unpreiMredy th^ set up a loud whistle, and siitt 
a song, or which the chorus is Uihro co Uskro : on such 
odca^ons th^ put every soul to death. But their diief 
glory is to slay the Mussulmans : a young Caufir is de* 
priw^ of various privileges till he has performed tliis 
exploit, and numerous distinctioits are contrived to sti* 
m^ate him to repeat it as often as m^ be in bis power. 
In the solemn dances on the festival of Numminaut, each 
man wears a sort of turban, in which is stuck a long fea- 
ther for every Mussulman he has killed : the number of 
bells be wears round his waist on that occasion is regu- 
lated by the same criterion, and it is not allowed to a 
Caufir who has not killed his man to fiourkh his ane 
above his head in the dance. Those who have slain 
Mussulmans are visited and congratulated by their ac- 
quaintances, and have afterwards a right to wear a little 
red woollen cap (or rather a kind of cockade) tied on 
the liead ; and those who have killed many may erect a 
high pole before their doors, in which are holes to 
receive a pin for every Mussulman the owner has killed, 
and a ring for every one he has wounded. With such 
encouragement to lull them, it is not likely the Gaufirs 
would often make Mussulmans prisoners; such cases 
have happened when the Caufirs were defending their 
own village, and they then hade a feast with great 
triumph, and put the unfortunate prisoner to death in 
much form ; or perhaps sacrificed him to their idols. 

They, however, sometimes have peace or truce with 
Mussulmans. Their way of striking a league is as strange 
as their mode of war. They kill a goat and dress the 
heart, bite off half, and ^ive the rest to the Mussulman; 
the parties then gently bite each about the region of the 
heart, and the treaty is concluded. 

Though exasperated to such fury by the persecutions 
of the Mahomedans, the Caufirs ore ui general a harm- 
less, afiectionate, and kind-hearted people. Though 
passionate^ they are easily appeased: they are merry, 
playful, fond of laughter, and altcmether of a sociable 
and joyous disposition. Even to Bjussulmani, th^ are 
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kind when they admit them as guestSt aad though 
MooUah Nu^eeb was once obliged to be kept by the oilier 
Caufirs out of the way of a drunken man of their 
natioDi he was never threatened or affironted on account 
of his religion by any man in possession of his feculties. 

» Buduknshaun, though an extensive country, seernb 
to be bat one great valley runhing up from the province 
of Bolkh to Deloot Taugh, between the highlands con- 
nected with die Painereandthe range of Hindoo Coosfa. 
The nearest parts of Hindoo Coosh and Beloot Tau^i 
are inhabited by Caufirs, whose territory consequendy 
bounds Budukhshaun on the south and east, dividing it 
from the Alghauns, and the Cobib of Kaushkaur ; pn 
the west are the independent Uzbeks of Koondooz, 
Taulikaun and Hissaur; and on the north, the Kir- 
ghixaes of Pamere and the Taujiks of Shoaghnaun, Der- 
wauz and Wukheeha. 

These countries are exceedingly mountainous, and 
are bounded on the north by a similar country called 
Kurrategeen, also inhabited by Taujiks, and extending 
to Kokun or Ferghauna. The King of Derwauz claims 
descent from Alexander the Great, and his pretensions 
are admitted by all his neighbours. 

The Oxus rises in the north-east of Budukhshaun, 
flows within its northern border, and afterwards sepa- 
rates it from Hissaur. The interior of Budukhshaun is 
watered by the Koocho, which joins the Oxus. It is a 
considerable stream, over which there are several wooden 
bridges, os it is seldom fordable so low as Fyzabad. 
The part of l^loot Taugh within Budukhshaun pro- 
duces iron, salt, and sulpiur, as well as abundauoe of 
lapis lazuli ; but the celebrated mines of rubies, which 
occasion l^dukhshaun to be so often alluded to by the 
Persian poets, arc situated in the lower hills near the 
Oxus. They are not now wrought The plain country 
and valleys are fertile, though not extensive. 

The inhabitanU are Taujiks, and are called Ihdukh- 
shees ; but towards the west are many camps of wander- 
ing Uzbeks. The capital is Fyzabad, a considaraUe 
town on the Koocha. The present chief is Sultaun Ma- 
vho I bdieve is absolute. His revenue is said 
to be six lacks of rupees (about 60 ^ 0001 .), and bis force 
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from sev^n thousand to tbn thousand men^ mostly imitch* 
lockmen, a service m ^hllAi the Budukhshees gtettly 
excel. Tliey are occasionally harassed by irmptions 
of theTJzbeks of Taulikatm^ and their borders suffer 
from the depredations of the Caufirs; but it is long 
since they have been disturbed by any great war, 
zabad was taken, dnd the whole country nominally sub- 
dued by the vizier Shauh Wullee Kfaaun in Ahmed 
Shauh*s time, but he probably felt himself unable to 
retain possession, for he contented himself with taking 
some relics, and evacuated the country. Among the 
relics was the shirt of Mahomet, which in the neigh- 
bouring countries was thought as great a prize as the 
statues taken from Italy by the French were in Europe. 

Tlie country of Kausblmur must be carefully distin- 
guished from Caahgar near Yarkund in Chinese Toork<» 
istaun. I have endeavoured to mark the difference by 
retaining the spelling of our maps for the first place, and 
giving utat which is commonest in Atghaun istaun for 
the other; though in fact 1 have heard both called in- 
discriminately, Kaushkaur, Kaushghur, and Kausbgaur. 
The resemblance of the names led us into great mistakes 
when we first arrived at Peshnwer. We bought tea, 
which we were told was brought by caravans from 
Kaushkaur (Cashgar), and the first people whom we 
asked respecting the distance, told us we might easily go 
to Kaushkaur, and return within a fortnight. In time, 
however, we obtained more precise information. We 
foupd that the nearest Kaushkaur was an extensive^ but 
mountainous and ill-inhabited country, lying to the west 
of Budukkshaun, from which it was divided by Beloot 
Taugh; having Little Tibet on the east, the Pamere on 
the north, and the ridge of Hindoo Coosh (whidi 
separates it from the Eusofyzes) on the south. 

llie country is high and cold. The inhabitants live 
chiefly in tents, though there are some towns. They 
belong to a nation called Cobi ; of the origpn of which 1 
know nothing, but what is suggested by the resemblance 
of their name to that of an extensive tract in Chinese 
Tartary. They ore at present Mahomedans, and are 
under difibrent petty despotisms, to the number, I un** 
derstand, of four. That to the west is called Chitrmnlf 
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and has been sometimes invaded from Diiduklishaun, 
though defended by Bel^t, Taugh and the river of 
Kau^kaur. Towards the Ehsofyzes is Droosh, which 
was taken by the Afghauns of Punjcqra. Another of 
these principalities is Mastooch, but the whole is little 
known, especially towards the north and east. Mr. 
Macartney mentions a road from Punjeora along the 
borders of Kaushkaur, running up the valley of the river 
of that name, and practicable for camels. This dimi- 
nishes the wonder of Kaussim Khaun’s passage of th( 
perpetual snow on Hindoo Coosh, which has been men- 
tioned in the account of the Eusotyzes. 
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i^’pPENtolX D, 

LXTllACT Mom lieutenant macartney’s memoir. 

1 AM well aware of my inability to perform a task of 
the present kind, but at the particular wish of Mr. 
Elphinstonc, I have attempted it, though I much fear 
it will be found very imperfect; and from the short stay 
of the embassy at Peshour, and my time being chiefly 
employed in obtaining routes and protracting them on 
the spot, the general accounts of countries are not so 
full as I could have wished. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP. 

In the construction of the map, particular attention 
was paid to obtain the correct distance of some grand 
points, from which more distant ones were aflerwards to 
be settled ; this was done by various routes set off from 
))oints fixed by observation in th(‘ route of the Cabul 
embassy, and the space contained within these great 
angles has been filled up as much as possible by cross 
routes, which gives the great bends of the road, and of 
course the position of these points more correct than by 
sotting off the gross distance. 

The windings of the road cannot be laid down with any 
degree of certainty from the direction given by the natives ; 
1 have therefore attended chiefly to cross routes forming 
great angles, to obtain the true bearings of the roads. 

The first grand point I thought necessary to fix was 
Biikhur, situated on an island formed by the river Indus, 
in latitude 27 ° flO' north, and longitude 60® 20' east. 
The points from which 1 fixed the position of this were 
Bcekaneer, Buhawulpoor, and Mooltan. This was done 
by takingthe mean of several routes from each of tliesc 
places. Tlie distances w^ere set off in aiss, which I 
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found to be a mile and a of tim 

perambulator from Bee 

tancc of Buhawulpoor b’on^ be forty 

coss, and the perambulatoi^iliake^£^mty^dM^iles. I 
have, therefore, allowed one mile to each 

coss ill the routes from these places i[> and de- 

ducted one in ton ior winding agi*c‘al)ly,J^hc nature 
of the country. 

The second pjrand point I fixed was Cabul ; f liave 

f ood reasons for placing this a very little north of 
Wiour, first from the bearings with the theodolite from 
Peshour of Suffaid Koh, which is situated three coss, 
or four miles and a half, south of Nimla, on the high 
road from Peshour to Cabiil, and more than half way ; 
it appears that this village cannot be to thr' north of 
Peshour, SuiFaid Koh bearing from soutli-west Hb*’ to 
88 80'. This throws Nimla about due west of l^eshour : 
thdo far I think there can be no doubt regard mg the 
direction of the road, and for the reniamder I have 
three routes from Khugulwalu, two from Dctu Ismactd 
Khun, two from Kohat, and many from Peshour, all of 
which meet at Cabul and form great angles ; all these 
points from which routes were taken l)ein|^ fixed by ob- 
servation, together with the bearings of Sufiaid Koh, 
there can be no doubt but Cabul is near the truth. 

1 have allowed one mile six furlongs to each coss from 
all these places, except Peshour, where they are found 
to be one mile four furlongs, or King’s coss; but from 
Dera to Kohat I found the coss in general one mile six 
furlongs, and sometimes a little more. This last excess 
I have allowed for winding, and have set off the full 
distance of one mile and six furlongs, though the coun- 
try is hilly; and notwithstanding this, it only throws 
Cabul four miles north of Peshour; had I deducted 
more for winding, it would have brought Cabul still 
further south. In the printed maps Cabul is put north- 
west of Peshour, but it is evident the mistake has arisen 
in placing Peshour Qbov<‘ a degree too far to the south- 
ward. Its latitude is 34® 9 ' 30' . The coss from Peshour 
to Cabul is one mile four furlongs, being King’s coss. 
The distance from Peshour to Attock, in King’s coss, is 
thirty, and by the perambulator it was forty- five miles one 
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furlong. iFrom thi^ I ki^^e calculated the diitance fiom 
Pethouf mnckrnaT^ allowed one in eight for 

windingi^^in cbnk^uenie tbf the road being through a 
very hill^ country 'All the '^ay. These are my %ief 
reasons m placing Cabul os 1 have; and supposing it 
to be correct 1 take it as a point from which 1 mean to 
<9ettle the of Kaaiatiar. 

The third^jSoint is Kandahar. This I have fixed fi'cm. 
the following routes: four from Bukhur, which 1 have 
fixed, and take for granted is right; two from Dera 
Ghazee Khan, which f fixed by cross routes from Buba* 
wulpoor, Mooltan, and Oocb ; the distances being short 
and the angles great, it must be nearly right ; one due 
west from Dera Isinaeel Khan by the Gholerce pass, 
leaving Gliiznee to the right ; six from Cabul ; and two 
from the sea from Koracheebundre via Killatc Nusseer 
Khan, through Buiochistan. 

The distance from Cabul to Kandahar is set off at a 
mile and a half to eadi coss, being the King’s road, and 
the coss has been found a mile and a half each. Thq 
others I have calculated by the rate of marching, not 
knowing the exact length of the coss in these countries ; 
and having calculated the rate of marching through 
various kinds of country, I consider it a more correct 
mode where the length of the coss is not known, tlian 
any other. 1 have found camels march at the following 
rates: two miles and a half per hour for twelve and 
thirteen hours over the sandy desart; they beat the ele« 
pbants: we had one hour’s halt in fifteen and sixteen 
miles*; they march at the rate of two miles five furlongs 
per hour over sandy desarts ; and when the road was 
nard, and even they have gone two miles seven furlongSi 
and ibr eight or ten miles, tliree miles per hour, lof^ed* 
From these observations 1 have calculated the march of 
caravans, allowing for holts aud the nature of the coua-^ 
try. The sea-coast I have taken from a printed map, 
supposing it to be correct This I conceived to Ix) 
necessaiy in fixing some distant points, for it could not 
be supposed that 1 could lay down the windings of the 
coast from inforroatioii. 

The fourth grand point is Bulkh, the position of which 
is well calculated for fixing the following ppints, viz^ 
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Herat, Bokhara, and Buduksbaan. Bulkh is situated 
two marches from the left bank of the Ainmoo or Oxiis, 
on the great road from Peshour, Cabul, and Kandahar, 
to Bokhara. I have a great many excellent routes to it 
from the above places, and the most of them agree ; 
those which 1 had reason to suppose incorrect, 1 rejected ; 
but from having so many which agree in the places and 
distances, and the points forming great angles, besides 
numerous cross routes to correct the distance in the 
great curves of the road, 1 feel great confidence in 
placing Bulkh as i have. 

I shall take this as a point from which I mean to settle 
tike position of Herat. Kandahar shall be the second 
point. From the great distance of Herat, and from the 
Huzara counti^, which is generally avoided by travellers, 
being on the direct road from Cabul to it, the road takes 
a great curve, and 1 have found more difficulty in placing 
it tkan any of the points hitherto laid down. The routes, 
however, of Zeniaun Shah and Mahmood Shah from 
Herat to Cabul, through tlie Huzarah country in a 
direct line (tlie former having performed it in eleven and 
thd latter in thirteen days), have been of great service, 
with the routes from Kandahar and Bulkh, in fixing its 
position. Had it not been for these routes, I should 
have placed Herat much further west, and given a loss 
curve to the road from Kandahar. I have allowed a 
distance of four hundred and eighteen miles from Herat 
to Cabul in a direct line, which 1 conceive to be a full 
allowance : this gives, in a direct line, thirty-eight miles 
a day, which Zemaun Shah must have marched f and 
the country being excessively mountainous all the way, 
I c^iyiot allow less than one in seven for winding, whira 
gives a distauco of ft>rty-four miles he must have marched 
each day : this distance for a body of horse and mules, 
for eleven days together, 1 think is fully sufficient. It 
appears from the routes from Kandahar to Herat that 
the road has a very great bend. There are three roads ; 
one by Furrah, wmch is west of Kandahar and south of 
Herat The second by Dilaram and Gurranee, which 
is the centre road, and has also a considerable curve* 
The thiid is oalM the Sirbud rood, and is the most 
direct poc; but it passes through a hilly country of the 
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Tvmunees and other Yinak% and it teldom travelled. 
All the distances given in these routes make it nccessarv 
to give a great curve to the road ia order that the full 
distance may be given, and that Herat may be by this 
means brought to a reasonable distance in a direct line 
from Cabul ; for there can be no doubt of Zemaum 
Shah and Mahmood Shah’s having performed these 
marches, it having been heard from so many quarters, 
and all agreeing within a day. In the routes from Kan- 
dahar to Herat, via Furrah, it appears that the sun rose 
towards the traveller’s back and set in front ns far as 
Turcah ; and from that it rose to his right and set to the 
left. Tile snme appears in the routes By Gurranee, and 
the distance given from Cabul nnd Bulkh a^ceing to 
this curve, I think Herat is near the truth. Had I not 
placed Furrah at the angle, the following routes would 
nave thrown out Musheed south-west instead of north- 
west of Herat; the routes from Furrah to Ghain and 
Toon, from Ghain to Musheed, from Ghain to Deh 
Rezo, from Dch Reza to Jellalnbad and Kandahar, and 
from Mushud to Herat. The road also from the sea- 
coast from Chooabar to Herat passes through Furrih. 
There can be little doubt of Chooabar being south of 
Herat, and as the road leads by Furrah, it is another 
proof that Furrah is nearly south of Herat, and conse- 
quently the road has a great curve. Had I thrown 
Herat further north, and given a less curve to the road 
in order to bring it nearer &abu1, it would have brought 
it too near Bo^ara and Bulkh, which are fixed from 
oXhet points. I feel perfectly satisfied, from these and 
many other circumstances, tnat 1 have got Herat cor* 
rect. 1 shall now take it ns a point from which 1 mean 
to fix the position of Bokhara, as it forms a great angle 
with that nnd Bulkh. The country, however, between 
Herat and' Bokhara being for the most part a desart, 
and seldom travelled, excepting by Cafilas, 1 have only 
two routes, which, however, agree; and from the very 
great angle it forms with Bulkh, 1 have eve^ reason to 
suppose it correct. The routes also from Bokhara to 
Kokun and round by Budukshan, also assiit in correct- 
iug its position. The routes from Bulkh are numerous, 
and most of them agree. From Bokhara and Btdkh 1 
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hA** «Mled th« poiition of ISamarcand. The pcmtion 
of Kokun I have fixed from Bokhara^ Bulkh, and Bn- 
dukshan, which form grecCt angles; and having many 
croM routes within these ^eat angles^ 1 feel great ooki- 
fidenoe in placing it as it is. Fymad is another grand 
point of great consequence in the construction of the 
inap 9 and should have been mentioned before Kokun, 
as it is a point from which 1 have fixed Kokun. 1 have 
been enabled from the following routes to fix this point 
with great exactness, viz. BiilJdi, Cabul, and Peshour, 
besides numerous cross routes to correct the windings. 
Fyzabad is the capital of Budukshan. It is situated on 
the Kokcha uver, latitude 36' 10', and longitude 69 ** 1 ( 1 ^ 
east. I must now fix the position of Cawmeer^ which 


1 have been enabled to do with the greatest correctness 
by the following routes, all of which agree, viz. Peshour, 
Fyosabad, Jclum, and Rotas (of which 1 have the bear- 
ingsX Vizeerab^, and Loodeanna, which places are 
fixed by observation. From this point, F^^zabad and 
jfiuzrutimam, I have placed Kasbghur ana Yarkund. 
These routes form very great angles, and I have every 
reasan to suppose these places are placed correctly. 
This great angle has been lets filled up with cross routes 
thalT any of th^e oiiers hitherto mentioned; but this is 
accounted for by the greater part of the country being 
desolate. The whole of the Punjab 1 conceive to be 
nearly as correct as if it had been surveyed ; for having 
marked all round it, and crossed the places so 

many points fixed by observations in our march, 1 think 
there can be but very little error in ptMioMS. 

Keech I have fixed by routes from Kandahar, Shik^ 
poor, or Bukhur Jellalabad in Seeston, and aloDg the 

sea-coasl from Hyderabad. xi ^ .i. 

From this point and three others I have taed the 
poeitkm of Khubec viz. Deh SooUum a 
sixty-eight miles, from Kykul two hundi^ and fifty, 
from Toon three hundred and fifteen : from Keech it is 
ten days’ journey for a CoffeUa at twelve hours a ^y, 
with omels : hll these roads are across the great salt 
desart. The dUtancer being so great, and sc^y a 
place occurring on the way, I ftia think it wr^ 

«idiBgauoth«aheet to the map for these alone. Kbn- 
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bciMt by thpse, falls in latitude W* 40^ and Iiongituda 
58^ 1^'* Kirman is three days’ journey beyond west. 

Kilati Nttseef Khan it another point Which I pfaiced 
fiw the following routect viz. Kandahar^ Bukkhur^ Dera 
Ghaaee Khain and Kcuracheebundun I hast been able 
to fik many nearer points from bearings of snowy 
tains. These are the chief points from which tbs. map 
has been formed) and all these points have undergone 
further corrections, when it was found, by cross routes 
within these angles, that the* road took some great curves 
4U these rough copies being made on the spot, 1, of 
course, could find out any errors by the numerous cross 
routes, and make the necessary oorrectiona^y obtaining 
furthea information from difierent people regarding the 
doubtful parts, on the spot; and 1 oonceivo it. next to 
an impossibility to make out a map from merely writing 
routes, and neglecting to protract them as they are ob- 
tained. Had 1 adoptM this plan in order to get more 
extensive information, I could not have placed that de- 
pendance in its correctness which 1 now do ; 'for there 
are but few places in the map which have not been seve- 
ral times erased, in consequence of some short route 
coming across, which, of course, corrected their position. 
A great advantage in this mode ii^ that the routes 
forming the greatest angles to the great ones already set 
off, are immraiately seen, and may be particularly in- 
quired for, which could not be done afterwards on pro- 
tracting the routes, or the necessary corrections made. 
Yon can very soon discover whether a man is telling the 
truth or not, afler having some grand points to work 
from, fixed fay numerous routes which agree in distance 
and places. 1 have found this the only plan for getting 
at the truth. There are many points yet unfinished for 
want of cross routes, which may require further correc- 
tion, and which 1 still hope to fate able to do. 
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FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

L THE RtKDOO KOOflHf OU ORBAT BKOWY HlDOB. 

1 MATE found greater difficulty in obtaining the 
proper nafnes of mat ranges of hilU and rivers, than 
any other point whatever : but as this range appears to 
be more commonly known to the north-west by the 
name of Hindoo Koosh, I shall call it so» though, in 
fact, it is the particular name for one snowy peak of the 
ridge ; but wUh a little explanation, they will know any 
part of the ridge by this name, from the north of 
Cashmeer to the hill iUclf, a distance of four hundred 
and forty geographical miles. This ridge has an MSt 
and west direction for this distance, and appears to wind 
ill tha latitude of 35® north, winding from .H4® 30' to 
35®. The ridge appears to decrease in height to t^ 
westward of this peak, and the snowy ridge may be said 
to terminate a little beyond this point, or west of it; 
for it appears by the routes from Kandahar to Bulkb, 
which pass this point about fifty miles to the west, that 
the snowy ridge is not crossed, but bills bearing snow 
fiir four months in the year are crossed about this lati- 
tude, This is certainly a continuation of the ridge, but 
they appear to decrease in height as they travel west to- 
wards Heraut, and even on to Mushud, with, however, 
a short interruption about Heraut. They do ^ 

the northward, for the routes from Fyzabad by Bulkh to 
Heraut must cross them if they did ; and if tlw 
to the southward, the routes from Caubul via Kandahar 
must cross them. 1, therefore, conclude the snowy ridge 
terminates about the above point ; but an inferior ridge 
continues on in the same direction, and may or may 
be considered the same ridge. I took the distonce 
some of the most remarkable peaks in the ridge by 
cross bearings, with the theodolite, and found, at the 
distance of one hundred miles, the appar^t nl^titude of 
some was 1® SCr, which gives a perpendicular height ot 
20,493 feet; but, of course, this could not positively be 
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depended on for so small an angle and to great a dis- 
tance. The most trifling error, which might not appear 
in the correction of the inatrument, woula here male a 

C at difference. It was, however, so correct, that I 
^e taken the sun’s altitude, and the lotitada.pam^ out 
within 2' of the latitude taken with the sextant ; and 
distance may be depended on, for I bad a base line 
measured of forty-five miles, which gave a good angle. 

.From Cashmecr to Hindoo Koosh, all the nverti 
which rise north of this ridge have a north-west course, 
with the exception of the Indus, or Sind, and Kamm^, 
(these being forced to the southward by other high 
ridges, which run at right angles to the great one,) and 
all the rivers which rise south of them have a southerly 
course. This is the strongest proof I can give of its 
being a very high ridge, and it was perfectly white 
in the month of Juftc, wheii the thermometer was at 
Peshour at that time 112® and 113®. The same thcr- 
mometer was 26® 4', further south, in the months of De- 
cember and January, at Mooltan, in latitude 30® 14^ SO''. 
This great ridge from the point 1 commenced at north- 
east of Cashmeer, has a south-east course running along 
the heads of the rivers of the Punjaub, passing to the 
north of Kot Kangra, Bilaspoor, aud Sreenugur, cr<^ 
ing the heads of die Jumna and Ganges ; alter which 
their course is southerly. This ridge is perfectly void 
of verdure towards their summits, but their base is well 
wooded ; their summits appear excessively rugged, hav- 
ing many high and veiy remarkable peaks, but unfortu- 
nately we marched from Peshour at a time when they 
were not visible, otherwise the exact windings of the 
ridge from Julalabad to Sreenuggur might have been 
got by cross bearings. 


11. THE PAHER RIDGE. 

Though this ridge is inferior in height to the la^t, ^ 
the land on which it runs appears to me much higher ; 
for in travelling to the north from the Hindoo Koosh 
ridge, die ascent appears to be very considerable, and 
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as a proo^F of it^ all tlie rivers which have their source 
ih this ridge^ have a southerly course till they meet the 
high land of Hindoo Kobsh» after which they run west 
and we8t%)orth-west afler joining the Oxus. This river 
meets the higli lands of Hindoo Koosh north-east of 
Bulkh at Huzrutimaum, one degree north of the hills 
where the fall from them towards the north appears to 
terminate ; and this may be considered the lowest part 
between the two ridges ; but as the rivers which issue 
from the Pamer ridge have a southern course of from 
two to three degrees, and those from Hindoo Koosh, 
one from one to one-half degree, and both being equally 
rapid, I think it is a strong proof tliat the land of Pamer 
is considerably higher than that of Hindoo Koosh ; but 
as the hills whi<m run north of this high land from 
about west-north-west to east-south-east (as appears by 
the routes which cross them at different distant points) 
are bnly one day's journey ncross, and the Hindoo Koosh 
ridge in many places two days, the latter one may be 
considered the greatest, though the ridge on which they 
run is inferior. This ridge, like the Hindoo Koosh, 
has unfortunately no general name by which they can 
be traced and known at different distant points, but from 
the following routes crossing a high ridge one day's 
journey across, and covered with snow for the greater 
part of the year, and ait the different points the rivers 
running north and south from them, I can have no 
doubt of its being one ridge from Aksoo, south-east of 
Khoojund to near Leh or Luddack, where 1 have lost 
them. The routes which cross them nearly in the same 
parallel of latitude, and the direction in which they are 
raid to run, are os follows: from Durwaz, on the banks 
of the Oxus, to Kokun; from Pesliour to Yarkund they 
are crossed in two routes; and from Yarkund to Casb- 
raeer via Leh, or Luddack, they ore again cross^, and 
form the boundary between Yarkund and Little libet 


III. THE BUDUX8HAN BIDOE. 

This ridge runs from north-north-east to iouth^south- 
west, between the Hindoo Koosh and Pamer ridges ; it 
G G 5 
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separates the Oxus from the Kamo, or Kaiigar river, 
and prevents the latter from joining the former, which it 
would otherwise do, and runs ^om the high snowy 
mountains called Pooshtikhur, the source of (he Oxus, 
south-south-west along the right bank of the Kamma 
river, (forming the boundary of Budukshan east,) 
through Kafiristan to the Hindoo Koosh ridge north 
of Jellalabad, on the road from Peshour to Caubul; 
and were it not for the valley between Sufaid Koh, 
south-we&t of Jellalabad, and the Hindoo Koosh ridge 
north, this might be considered as one ridge crossing 
the Hindoo Koosh ridge at right angles; bnt the 
distance across being twelve or fourteen coss, it may or 
may not be considered as the same ridge* I shall give 
it separately in the account of the Soliman ridge, 
which joins Sufaid Ko}^ from the south, and the Teera 
hills at right angles. The Budukshan ridge appears, 
from all accounts, to be a very considerable one, and 
covered for the greater part of the year with snow. 
The hill of Pooshtikhur is covered with snow all the 
year through, and is said to be forty spears in depth, 
under which is the source of the Oxus. This ridge 
contains many valuable mines of silver, lapis lazuli, 
iron, and antimony. The ruby mines are nearer the 
Oxus, at some distance from the ridge. There are 
numerous streams issue from it, and join the Oxus and 
Kamma. In the routes along the left bank of the 
Oxus, it appears that in each day’s journey from two to 
three streams are crossed coming from this ridge, from 
fifteen to thirty and forty yards^broad, knee and middle 
deep. The whole of the country between the Hindoo 
Koosh and Pamcr ridges appears to be groups of 
hills but it is easy to trace some conbiderame ranges, 
from which inferior ones shoot out at right angles, and 
form these groups and narrow valleys. The hills are 
well wooded, and the low ones alcng their base arc well 
stocked with fruit trees of various kinds. The country 
also to the south of the Hindoo Koosh ridge is complete 
groups of hills, for sixty or seventy miles, with v^leys 
of from a gun-shot to two and three miles broad, rich 
and well cultivated, producing quantities of fruits, 
grapes, apricots, and pomegranates. 'Iliese groups 
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decrease 9h height as they go south, and at the valley 
of Peshour they are very small, not above seven or 
e^ht hundred feet high. 


IV. THE TBERA OR KHVBER RANGE. 

This ran^ commences a little below the fort of Attock 
from the ri^U bank of the river Indus, on the opposite 
side from the fort, and runs in a westerly direction till 
it meets the Soliman ridge, south of Sufaid Koh, sepa- 
rating the valleys of Konat and Peshour, and increases 
in h^ght as it approaches the Solinian ridge and SiifaUl 
Koh. It appears to me that this ridge crosses the 
iSoiiman ridge, and continues with ji more soiitlierly 
course to Ghiznee. From this ridge there are groups 
run north and south between it and the Hindoo Koosh 
ridgfe north, crossing the great road (nt riglit angles) 
from Peshour to Kaubul, and forming the western 
boundary of the valley of Peshour at Jumrood. From 
tins point they increase in height as they go west, and 
four distinct ranges may be seen from Peshour, one 
rising above the other. From this it would appear 
that the further range must be of a very consiubrablc 
height; indeed the difference of climate proves it; for 
two or three marches from Peshour the climate is cool 
and pleasant, when the heat is intolerable at Peshawer. 
The Teera and Khyber hills arc covered with olive 
trees, but are very rugged, and but few roads through 
them passable for horsemen. To the westward they 
produce iron of an excellent quality. I have heard 
that the salt hills of Karrabagh take a curve up to near 
their junction with the Sooliman ridge. 


V. THE SOOLIMAN RIDGE. 

This range i. of very great exiwt, and -runs newly 
north and south. It may be said to b|?gm at Sufmd 
Koh, and, running south, till it meets the Twa hills 
north of Pewlur; it then runs sonth-sonth^t by 
Kaneegoorm to Tukhte SooBman, from which pomt 
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they decreaic in height oonsideraUy» having no enow 
south of tbiB point in the end of January, Tukht 
had an altitude of 1** SO' from Deera Ismeel Khan, 
distant sixty miles, which gives a perpendicular height 
of twelve thousand eight hundred and thirty-one feet 
From this point their course is southerly to the latitude 
of Mooltaun, fur they were not visible to the south of 
west from Mooltaun. It appears from the route* that 
they take a deep curve in from the river at this point, 
and at Shicarpoor are not in sight ; but it appears by 
the routes down the Indus through tlie country of the 
Talpoorees, that they again take a curve towards the 
river, and they arc to the right on the road to Tatta, 
from twenty to thirty coss all the way ; but being unable 
to procure routes to the southward of Shicarpoor 
• through them in a westerly direction, it was impossible 
to fix them with any degree of certainty, having only 
the informant’s estimated distance, which may be out 
for ten cose. These hills to the north are covered with 
olive trees. They are steep and rugged, and the passes 
through them arc difficult; about Kaneegoorm they 
produce quantities of a most excellent kind of iron, 
which makes good swords. 

Scvtffal inferior branches run from them east to the 
Indus parallel to the Teera ridge. The first one south 
of the Teera hills is the Salt range, which crosses the 
Indus at Karrabagh, and runs on to Jellalpoor on the 
bonks of the Jclum. This ridge is much inferior in 
height to any yet mentioned, but the roads leading 
through them are rugged and difficult. The whole of 
the country between this ridge and the Teera one, is 
OToups of hills forming some rich and fertile valleys. 
They are however few. The general direction of the 
low ridges were from north-west 80® to south-east 80®; 
other ridges run north and south, crossing these ridges 
near the Indus ; they appeared equal in height to the 
Salt ridge. They are formed in deep groupes steep 
and rugged. The salt produced in this ridge is os 
clear as crystal, and so hard that they make plates of it 
to eat offi Quantities of it 'are sent to Cashmeer, and 
down the Indus from Karrab^h. The next range that 
conies from the ^noliman ridge is from the north of 
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Kaneegrorm, and rune in an east-south-east direction 
to Pannialla ; this range is inferior to the Salt range, 
and may be eight or nine hundred feet high. The roads 
through it are few and difficult. The part near Pun- 
nialla is bare, and appears of a sandy substance, the 
southern side almost perpendicular, and in climbing up, 
large flakes come off in laying hold of the cHffb ; and it 
Vi rather dangerous. 


GROUPS OF HILLS EXTENDING EASTWARD FROM THE 
BOOL1MAN RIDGE DOWN TOWARDS THE INDUS. 

There are two separate ranges of hills run parallel 
to the great range east of them, extending in some 
places to within ten and twelve coss of the right bank 
of the Indus. Those near the river appear to formed 
of a sandy substance, the same ns the PuiiniBlIa hills, 
perfectly bare. The valleys, however, between these 
ranges are rich, and inhabited by Sheeranees, Oostu- 
ronees, and Baburs, who plunder travellers; and in 
consequence few routes have been got through them in a 
westerly direction. 

The second low range, whicli is about midway be- 
tween the ^reat and small range, appeared to be well 
wooded, chiefly with the olive tree. These low ridges 
accompany the great one in all its windings. The 
average distance of the great one was found, by cross- 
bearings of diflerent points, to be sixty miles from 
the banks of the Indus. The valleys, I have been in- 
formed, are of a very considerable breadth ; and there 
iire several springs run from the hills used in cultivation. 


GROUPS OP HILLS EXTENDING WESTWARD FROM THE 
800LIMAN RIDGE. 

The whole of the western side of this ridge, fiom the 
great road, which leads from Peshour to Cabul, down 
to the latitude of Kilati Nuaeer Khan, is one complete 
group of hills, extending in most places from two and a 
b^f to three degree of loDgltude. The most consider- 
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abio appear to be those to tiie northward^ extending 
throngh the country of the Vuzeerees and Sooliman* 
Khels to Ghiznee, and southerly to the Gholeree pass. 
From this they appear to decrease in height as they go 
southerly through the country of the I^kurs, though 
they still appear to retain a considerable height? ror 
many very considerable kotuls (steep passes) are passed 
to the southward; but it is impossible to trace any 
regular range. Tliosc which run through the Kaktir 
country, extend as far as the great road leading from 
Kandahar to Shicarpoor west, and beyond them is the 
commencement of a great desart. From Ohiznee north 
they stretch to near Kandahar, decreasihg in height as 
they go westward. From Shuhersnfia they take a curve 
to the southward, and join the Kakur hills, which you 
have to the left, and on the road in some places 
Kandahar to Kilati Nuseer Khan ; but near the road 
are low. 

I mention these separately, though they may be said 
to join the hills west of Cabul and the Huzaras (for 
there is only the plain of Mydan, and a narrow valley, 
from that to Kandahar along the King’s high road by 
Ghiznee that separates them) ; but as the hills north and 
south decrease in size as they opproach this road, they 
may be considered as separate, for in the whole of this 
road it does not appear that any ridge is crossed. I 
shall therefore go on with the Huzara nilli north of this 
road and west of Cubul, but shall first mention more 
particularly the -high land of Ghiznee, which appears to 
join the Teera hills crossing the SooHmanee ones nearly 
at a right angle. Ghiznee is said to be colder than 
Cabul, though there does not appear to be any parti- 
cularly high hills round it; but it must evidently be 
placed on higher land than Cabul, for it appears that a 
Stream runs &om Ghiznee north by Logur ntul Mydan, 
and joins the Cabul and Punjshcer rivers. The Turnuk 
river rises west-south-west of Ghiznee, and has a west 
and south-WMt course. The Koorm rises east of Ghiznee, 
and run9 east-south-east southerly to the Indus. The 
Gomul rises south-east of it, and runs south-east. Thus 
at appears, that all the rivers which rise round Ghiznee 
run direct from it, which is a strong proof it is situated 
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on very high land. The hi^h land of Ohiznee appears to 
run by the west of Logur in a curve to the Teera hills 
and Sufaid Koh. It appears also^ that after pasting the 
valley, along which the great road from Cabal ta 
dahar leads to the north-west of Ghiznee, you again 
meet with very high land, which stretches to the north- 
west mountain west of Cabul. It appears from all 
accounts, that the whole of the country to the right of 
the road from Cobiil to Herat west, and extending to 
the Hindoo Koosh ridge north, a distance of uree 
hundred and sixty miles west, and from two to three 
degrees north and south, is one complete group of hills, 
which are in general very high, and the whole space 
scarcely passable for a horsemon, and in most places not 
at aH. The hills are well wooded, ond have numerous 
springs running from them. The few valleys there are 
appear rich, and produce quantities of fruits of all 
kindf 


KOHISTAN, NORTH OF THE CAUBUL BIYEB. 

The whole of this country which extends from the 
Ghoor Bund along the Punjsheer river {which furnishes 
the greatest body of water, and is joined by the Cabal 
river), and along these joint streams, having the Hindoo 
Koosh ridge to the northward, as far as the valley of 
Peshour, is one complete group of hills, which increase 
in height as they run from the Cabul river to ioin the 
above ridge. The hills are high and rugged, but ap- 
pear to be well wooded, and the climate is cold. They 
fbmish many springs and streams which run south and 
join these joint streams, afterwards called the Kama, from 
a village of that name at the junction of it with the 
above streams. There are some narrow vall^s which 
are inhabited by Tajiks. The few there are, are lieh, 
and produce quantities of fruits, chiefly grapes, apri- 
cots, and pomegranates, but the country does not ap- 
pear practicable in general lor horses. 
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RANGES OF HILLS EAST OF THE INDUS. 

The country from the Salt ran^ which crosses from 
Karrabagh to Jellalpoor on the Jeluoi, in an easterly 
direction to the northward, is hilly (particularly that 
part north of the great road from Attock to the town of 
Jelufn, seven coss from Rotasgur on the left bank of 
the river), extending up to Cnshmeer in deep groups, 
and increasing in height as they go north. They are so 
difficult, that no traveller goes the direct road to Casb- 
xnecr, but generally takes the circuitous route of Salih 
Ke Surai, where tne great road from Attock to Cash- 
meer joins. Even this road is excessively difficult, par- 
ticularly as you get near Casbmeer, having only room 
for one horseman, with perpiendicular rocks on each side. 
There are several small but rugged ridges, with difficult 
passes, run from them to the south-west down the Doab, 
some of them joining the Salt range. We had an op- 
portunity of seeing these ranges, and the nature of the 
passes through them. The &6t we passed ader leaving 
Attock near tliree miles and a quarter south-east, thirty 
of Kalake Surai, thix)ugh which a good road has been 
cut by Shah Jehan, and paved with large broad flat 
stones, a great part of it in perfect order. The range 
is low, but steep and rocky. The range runs from at 
north-east 7^^ to south-east 80". This point appears 
about the lowest To the east and north they increase 
in height, and apprar steep and rugged : they join the 
second range of hills south of Hussinabdal, and from 
thence run west towards Nilab. They are covered with 
a low bushy jungle. I went up those to the east of the 
pass, and found them very rocky and difficult, and this 
appeared the easiest point The whole of the country 
between the ranges is excessively uneven, with rising 
ground, in many places much cut by torrent courses, 
and quantities of jungle and deep ravines ; in most 
places the soil sandy, ond a quantity of loose stones over 
the surface. There are some rich plains, which produce 
grain in great abundance, but even they are much cut in 
many places by torrent courses from the hills. 
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The second range was the Neela hills, twenty-five 
miles north-north-west of Jellalpore Ghat, on the 
Jelum. The pass tbrough'this range was very difficult, 
and above five miles through, it winding along the bed 
of a nullah, or torrent course, with high peipendicular 
rocks in many places on each side close ; a fort on the 
iouth side of the pass built by Ootum Sing, about half 
way through, commands it, and duties are collected from 
merchants. This pass is by nature very strong, and 
might be easily guarded, and I am told it is a better 
road than the King’s one, which leads direct from 
Rotasgur to Rawilpindee. Fourteen miles south-south* 
east of this pass, we passed the south-west point of the 
Tilla bills, which run to Rotnsgur. The road round 
their point was along the bed of a torrent with high and 
rugg^ banks, and broken ground to the right, which 
extends to the Salt ridge, distant six or seven miles. 
After ^passing the Tilla hills, a deep group of lower 
hills, equal to the Salt ridge, commences, and extends to 
the banks of the Jelum, having them at the distance of 
one mile and a half to the lefl of the road. A mile 
above Jellalpore Ghat, the Salt ridge meets the one in a 
curve, and the road leads out of the valley between them 
down a steep and rugged bank to the Ghat, the latter 
part being along the bed of a torrent, which carries off 
the water from the vhlley we have just left. 

All these ranges join the deep group of hills to the 
north-east, but none of them cross the Jelum below the 
town of Jelum. The deep grouM do, however, cross 
there, and run on by Bimber, Jumb^ Nurpoor, and 
down by the south of Bilaspoor, crossing the Jumna at 
Fyzabad, and the Ganges at HurdWar. The whole 
course from Jelum is as near south-east as possible. 
They increase in height gradually to the snowy ridge 
north, and appear to form regular ranges running paral- 
lel to each other ; but they are^ in fact, deep groups in- 
creasing in height as they run north-eftst. 
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TABLE LASTD OF LITTLE TIBET AND THE HHXfl EXTEND- 
JNO NORTH-WEST TO YARKUND. 

It appears that after five days’ journey north-east of 
Cashmeer, an evident ascent commencesy which is very 
great for three or four days’ journey » after which it is leas 
on to X^h. The ascent continues even on to the great 
ridge which separates Tibet from Yarkund, os appears 
by the course of the stream which conies from that 
point This ridge is the one I have before mentioned^ 
as having been passed at several distant points, and 
answers to the Pamer ridge. The road from Leh leads 
along it for twelve days’ journey on the road to Yarkund, 
and is crossed fifteen days’ Journey from Leh, at which 
place the above stream is left, and has probably a more 
distant source. The country to the left was also very 
mountainous, but perfectly desolate; and on this acconut 
but little more information has been obtained regarding 
the nature of it. It appears, however, from a route from 
Deer, passing from west to east, through the southern 
part of this country, that the whole road was excessively 
mountainous; and I think there can be little doubt of 
the rest being of the same nature. 

I shall now endeavour to give an account of the rivers ; 
any hills which I may have omitted in this general ac- 
count, will come in in the separate account of each 
country. 


RIVERS. 

L THE BIVER AUJfU, OR OXU8. 

This river, from its source to the country of Dnrwoc, 
is better known by the name Punj than Ammu. It has 
its source from the high lands of Pamer. It issues from 
narrow valley two or three hundred yards broad in 
Wukhan, the southern boundary of Pamer. This 
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valley ii inclosed on three sides by the high snowy 
mountain called Pooshtikhur, to the soutb> east^ and 
west. The stream is seen coming from under the ioe> 
which is stated to be at least forty spears in deptli. 
The spring itself could not be seen in consequenoe of 
the great mass of ioe formed over it, but there can be 
no doubt of the spring’)^ being on this hill under the 
ice, for it does not appear that there was any open or 
break in any of the three sides mentioned, by whicli it 
could come from a more distant point I, therefore, 
conclude that this is the true head of the Oxus ; at all 
events, the greatest body of water, though there are 
others which may have a more distant source. It is 
carried north in this narrow valley for five coss ; at four 
C 08 S it is twenty yards broad, and breast deep ,* and on 
leaving the valley, after having been joined by many other 
springs from the same hill, it is fifty yards, and middle 
deep. ^The Shiber, or Aduni-Koosh, joins it five coss 
above the junction, was middle deep, and sixty yajcds 
broad, so that the Punj, or Ammu, was nearly eoual to 
it at the distance of five coss from its source, and having 
twenty coss further to run before its junction with the 
Shiber, it must have attained a very considerable sixe, 
particularly as it appears that seven or eight streams 
from knee to middle deep, and from ten to thirty vards 
broad, joined it in this distance from the left bank. 1 
think there can be no doubt of its being much larger 
than the Shiber at their junction, and it appears wdl 
ascertained that the Ammu bears the name Punj for a 
considerable distance from its source. The place has been 
seen by two people, ^ho gave the same accounts, and I 
have heard it from several who did not see it, but had 
heard that it rose in the valley of Wukhan, or from the 
high snowy mountain of Pooshtikhnr. 1 have routes 
which run east and west of this point to Yarkund, in 
a northerly direction, and meet to the north of this point, 
leaving it within the angle. If this stream had a more 
distant source^ one of these two routes must have crossed 
it, which it does not appear they did. 

The road to the le^ or west, crossed the Shiber five 
coss from Kik SSmhjehan, which was the only stream of 
anjr consequence crossed up to the junction of the two 
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ixHuk. The road to the rigliti or eaat» paised Poothti- 
kbur about forty coes to the right, leaving it to the ]cA< 
The road appcMira to lead along the Kashgar river or 
Kamma to this point, and nothing but rivulets were 
crossed up to the junction of the westerh road, which 
left Pooshtikhur to the right. It is evident from this 
that the Punj must have been crossed had it a more dis- 
tant source. 

I shall here leave its source, and follow it in a south-* 
south-west direction for a hundred and twenty miles, 
where it meets a high ridge of mountains running from 
west-north-west to east-south-east; from this point it 
takes a west-north- west course along the north side of 
this rid^ through the countries of Shooghnaw, Dur- 
waz, and Kural^en, where it finds vent through this 
ridge, and passes through k to the southward, following 
a southerly course till it meets the high land which ex- 
tends from the Hindoo Koosh ridge at Huzrutimam. 
Thus far, a distance of more than three hundred miles, 
it is confined between hills and is joined by innumerable 
streams, from two to four of which are crossed in each 
day’s journey along its left bank, from ten to thirty 
yards broad and knee and middle deep, besides two very 
considerable rivers, viz. the Soorkhab or Kurategeen 
river, and the Kokcha or Budukshan river. I have un- 
fortunately no routes from Durwaz along its right bank 
to Kiln Shahiehan, and consequently have not been able 
to ascertain the streams which it must receive from the 
northward in this distance. They must be more con- 
siderable than those from the southward or the high 
ridge of Budukshan, as the high land of Pamer, which 
gives rise to so many great rivers running from west to 
east, is to the northward of this space. 1 imagine many 
more streams must join it, but have been unavoidably 
left out for wont of further information. From Huzruti- 
mam its course is west-north-west ; northerly to Bok- 
hara, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, it 
appears to be forced oft in this direction for some 
distance by the high land of Hindoo Koosh, which 
extends north of the ridge a considerable distance, and 
runs over a flat countiy, sandy and little better than a 
desaH. 1 have a route from this point to Oorgung, 
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along its banks* which gires a distance of four hundred 
miles* oeer a desart for at least three hundred miles* 
with only a few habitations of horse breeders along 
the banks in different places. There appears to be 
a forest in from the left bank the greater port of 
the way* and travellers are obliged to carry provisions 
for eight or ten days at a time. At Oorgung* my in- 
formant left the bank of the Oxus after crossing it on 
ice. Oorgung is on a branch of the Oxus* ntuated 
eight cosB from the main channel. From this he tra> 
v^led to the north-north-west* passing the towns of 
Toorbut* Suggcr, and Lulughan* on to the city of 
Kheeva* situated on the banks of a large rirer called 
the Neelum, nearly as large as the Oxus* and which 
joins a large lake some days journey further on. I'his 1 
take to be the lake of Arab. The Oxus* 1 have been 
informed* also empties itself into it* but of this 1 have 
obtain^ but little information. 1 have only one route 
along the Oxus* and would not venture to put it down* 
having no others to corroborate it* or cross routes to 
correct the direction. Having traced the Oxus nine 
hundred and fifty miles* from its source to New Oor- 
gung* I shall give a sketch of the principal rivers which 
fall into it. First* the Shiber* or Adum Koosh. This 
river has not been traced above the point where it was 
crossed* five coss from its junction. It was at that 
point sixty yards* middle deep* but so rapid* that fow 
men could ford it : my informant says he crossed it on a 
cow* which is the common mode* and that they stand 
the current* and keep their feet much better than a 
horse ; he says a horse could not stand the current. 
The cows used for this purpose were very strong, and 
had long bushy tails. 

Second* the Soorkhab or Kurategeen. lliis river 
rises in the Pamer ridge* and after a course of a hun- 
dred and eighty miles, empties itself into the Oxus thirty 
miles above the junction of the Kokcha on its right 
bank. This river receives manv streams in its course* 
besides the Suffeekun and Wukheeha rivers. It runs 
through the country of Kurategeen* and ten coss above 
ito junction with the Oxus it is not fordable, being 
crossed on mussuks or leather bogs : at this point it is 
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caUed by a dUFerent informstit the Kimuigeaii riveo^y hut 
1 imagine its proper name i« the Soorkhab. It# collide 
through a very mountainottt countiy. 


THE KOKCHA Oft BUDUKHSHAN RIVER. 

Tnia river rteeK in the Budukhalmn ridge south-east 
of the oapital, Fyaabad, forty-four miles. At ten miles 
east of the town, it receives two streams equal to itself, 
and they pass close to the town in one stream. There is 
a bridge across the river at the town. It is very rapid 
and, not fordable; iu course is a hundred and thirty 
miles in a west-north-west direction, and it joins the 
Oxus above the village of Khajaghar with such force 
that its stream crosses to the opposite bank of the Oxus. 
It passes through a hilly country for the greater part of 
its course, and receives several streams from, the north- 
ward. 


THE AKSUBRAl. 

This is formed by the Ghoree, Bungee, and F urkli^sr, 
which join five coss north-west of Koondooz ; the joint 
streams of the Bungee and Furkhar passing to the east 
of tlio town, and the Gorah to the west. These rivers 
are formed by numerous other streams* The Ghoree 
rises frpm three different points in the Hindoo Kooab 
ridge, all of which join above the village of Kailgah ; 
from their source to Koondooz is a hundred miles, vn>ere 
the name is lost in that of the Aksurrai. From Kooii'^ 
dooz to the junction with the Oxus is forty miles. The 
whole course is northerly, and they join below Huzruti- 
niam about eight or ten coss. The Furkhar rises in the 
high land souUi of Fyzabad, or the hills which sepaitUc 
Budukhshan from the Kafirs ; and the Bungee, which 
is equal to it, rises in Durra Turring. Thm* join ten 
coss below Talikan* Their course is equal to that ol’ 
the Ghoree^ which they join as before mentioned. Al^ 
the junction of all these rivers, the stream must be 
a very considerable one : it is not fordable, but all these 
rivers separately are. Their course is through a moun- 
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tRiDous oouatvy, but oontaiiuDg many exceuively rich and 
fertile valleys, producing all kinds of ftnik in the greatest 
abundance ; irom the accounts 1 have got of this part of 
the country, the valleys appear to be a complete garden. 


THE HISSAR OR KAFIRNIMAN HIVEK. 

Tula river rises in a high ridge of mountains which 
nine from the Pamer ridge south, and separates Bokhara 
from Kuretageen, east and west. Its course is south- 
soBth-west, running through the Kuretageen, country 
and Hissar for sixty miles; it joins the Kiiratah river 
above Regur and below Hissar Bala. The Kurratak 
rises in the same hills, and has a south-east course to» 
the junction. From this some call tlie joint streama 
the Hissar, but I think improperly, for the joint streams 
slioula retain the name the largest river, which is 
the Kafir Nilian ; and from a route whicli crosses k a 
littk above its junction with the Oxus, it is called by 
this name. From Hissar to Tirniooz, above which they 
join the Oxus, is seventy niilos. 


THE TURUFSHAN. 

This river has its source in the same mountains as 
the rivers last mentioned, but on the western oppo- 
site side to them. A great branch of this river formerly 
ran past the town of Sheeraz twenty-four raiJes north of 
Samarkand, but for many years the whole has run past 
Samarkand north of it three coss in a westerly direction, 
and since that time the town of Sheeraz has been deso* 
late : this place of course cannot be mistaken for the 
famous Sheeraz in tbesoutkof Persia. This river has 
a muc^ longer course than any. yet mentioned as foiling 
into the Oxus, but nothing like so great a body of 
water, being fordable all over, excepting when the 
snow melts. From its long course over a sandy 
country, the greater part of it is soaked up before it 
reaches Bokhara, and at this point there is scaccely 
any stream at all. It falls into the Oxus two mardies 
H H 2 
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weit of Bokhara^ afteria wcst^aouth^west course of two 
hundred and eighty miles. 


THE MUROHAB RIVER 

Rises in the Huzora hilb north of the continuation 
of the Hindoo Koosh ridge, and south of Mymuna : it is 
carried west, confined between hills for seventy miU», 
when it passes to the north, quitting the hills and passing 
over a desart country for about two hundred miles, ioins 
the Oxtts three marches west of Bokhara. This, how- 
ever, is only heard by iny informant, and may be 
wrong. It appears, however, very probable, for it is 
crossed two marches frqpi the left t>ank of the Oxus on 
the road from Bokhara to Herat via Mour, and it is 
probable that it joins the Oxus not far from this point, 
which is also atat^ to be the case by the man who gave 
this route. 

The course of this river from its source is two hun- 
dred and seventy miles. Its breadth in the cold season 
is from fifty to seventy yards, and two feet and a half 
deep. 


THE RIVER SIRR. 

1 H 4 VE been informed that this river joins the Oxus 
about one hundred coss west-north-west of Bokhara, 
but this cannot by any means be depended on ; and 
very little information has been obtained regarding the 
course of this river. Its course is to the south of West, 
it being crossed by the Russian caravans north-north- 
west of Bokhara four or five days’ journey, and the 
distance would give it about that course. From Kokun 
I have got four days’ march along its left bank from 
Xboejund to Kokun. It is said tooe larger here than 
the Indus, and smaller than the Oxus. A stream joins 
it near Kokun, which rises south in the Pamer ridge, 
add runs north seventy miles to its junction. At 
Kokun it divides into two branches, and passes the 
town east and west. 
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THE RIVER SJND OR INDUS. 

I AM sorry to sav but little inforniAtion has been ob- 
tained regaraing the source of this river^ though some 
great branches have been traced for a very considerable 
distance^ but not to their source. It appears there are 
two grefft branches join at the town of Dras, eight 
days’ inarch of a comla, north-north-east of Cashmeer. 
The left of these branches was seventy yards broad a 
little ^ above the junction, and excessively rapid: a 
wooden bridge was thrown across it at this point, it 
came from uic north of east, and ran off west after 
joined by the Leh or Luddakh branch : and my 
informant says he heard it joined the Abba Seen at 
BuUai. This 1 take to be Mullai on the Indus above 
Atto^, of which 1 have had other accounts, and he also 
heara that it was three months’ journey to the head of 
this branch : but this cannot be depended on, and it is 
the only information 1 have got regarding this branch, and 
it certaiuly appears to be the mam one. Other accounts 
agree that Dras is eight days’ journey for a caffilla 
north-north-east of Cashmeer, but they differ in some 
degree regarding the junction. A Cashmecrian in- 
formed me that these branches joined two marches 
above Dras, and that at or below Dras it divided into 
two branches, the lesser one running south to Cashmeer, 
and the greater one he knew nothing about, but that it 
was called the Great Sind, and the one which ^oins the 
Bedusta at Cashmeer the Little Sind. This latter ac- 
count appears to me very correct, and as a farther 
proof 1 have a route from Deer in Punjeora north- 
west of Peshour, which takes a curve from east-north- 
east to south-east to Cashmeer, by which it appears 
that the Sind was crossed seven days’ journey before 
they arrived at Cashmeer, and this point must have 
been north-west. Hiis agrees with the other accounts, 
Olid would throw Kot, me point at which the Sind 
was crossed tiorth-west of Cashmeer, about one hun- 
dred miles west-south-west of Dras, which agrees with 
the first accounts of these joint streams running off west 
from Dras. In the first account it does not say that a 
♦ H H 3 
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branch breakb off from the great one, but this) might 
be easily omitted, and it appears from other accounts 
that a river comes from the northward into Cashnieer, 
and is call^I the Lar by some from its passing through 
a district of that name in the valley of Cashmeer, but 
its proper name is the Little Sind, wiiich Mr. Fonter 
also mentions. The Luddakh branch has been traced 
to a great distance to the south-east. This branch is 
also joined by another from the north-west, along which 
tiie road to Yarkund leads for fifteen days’ Journey, os 
has been before-mentioned. These marehes I have 
reckoned at eleven and twelve miles a day, as it is 
through a hilly country, and the coffellah generally 
arrived at their ground of encampment by Seven or 
twelve o’clock, and marched after sun rise ; it was also 
stated to be eeven or eight coss a day. They crossed 
the Pamer ridge to the right, and they Icfl this stream, 
which 1 have heard came from a lake in Pamer ; and 
from its direction being soath-eaKt by east, 1 imagine it 
comes from the lake of Swick Kol, as the direction of 
its course ond accounts agree to this lake. This, 
however, is only a supposition of mine. 

I'he Leh branch has been traced much further, and 
is larger than the north-west branch, but smaller than 
the Dras or left branch. It appears that from Leh to 
Rodack, a place whence wool is brought to Cashmeer 
for making shawls, Uie road is along this branch twenty 
five days’ journey for the merchants who bring the 
wool ; but ns it is brought on sheep, and as the country 
is hilly, I cannot allow more than ten miles each day 
(two hundred and fifty miles) ; four hundred miles to 
the fort of Attock, and seven hundred to the sea ; total 
one thousand three hundred and fifty miles. The 
Indus is confined between high mountains to Torbela, 
forty miles above the fort of Attock east-north-east, 
where it enters the valley of Cbuch, spreading and 
forming innumerable islands to the fort of Atfeock, 
where it again enters between the hills, and is at the 
fort only two hundred and sixty yards brOad, but deep 
and rapid. It rises to tlie top of a bastion at the edge 
of tlie water, which appears to be thirty«*five or forty 
ieet high, but does not spread above fifty yards more. 
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It enters a plain five miles, south of Attock, and is again 
confined between hills at Nilab, ten miles south of 
Attock) and continues to wind among deep groups on 
to Karrabagh, latitude 33® J' 30", where it enters the 
rich valley of the £sa Khcls in four great branches, and 
is not again interrupted in its course by hills. From this 
point to Mittonda Kat, where it is joined by the five rivers 
of the Punjab in one stream, here called the Punjimd, 
its course is nearly south, and from that to the sea it 
may bo south-southowest, passing through the country 
of Sind. We crossed the Indus at Kaheeree Ghat, 
latitude 81® 28', where the breadth of the Ghat at two 
points was found to be one thousand and ten and nine 
hundred and five yards, on the C>Lh of January 1809. 
At this season it must be at the very lowest. The 
depth of the deep part of the channel, which was not 
one Hundred yards, was twelve feet : an elephant ten 
feet and a half high, had not one hundred yards to 
swim ; but the main channel here was considerably re> 
duced by several large branches, which had separated 
from it, and run parallel to it : one from its right bank 
was fordable only in a few places, having boats at 
mAny of the Ghats, and its breadth was two hundred 
yards: we forded at a place three feet and a half deep, 
and five hundred yards broad diagonally. Another con- 
siderable branch, fifty yards broad anil three feet deep, 
was crossed before we came to the Icll bank of the main 
channel, besides two other inferior branches. The 
banks of the Indus are very low, that is, the inner 
banks seldom exceed six feet, and generally four and 
five, but in the rainy season it spreads in many places 
from ten to twelve coss. It appears evident, that the 
main channel formerly ran further to the eastward by 
seven miles, and the Lya Nullah at present occupies its 
former bed ; for the high banks at Mahomedragin, and 
Kuror or Laleesan, and all along the lefl of this Nullah 
at some distance, has every appearance of it* 

The flat country and islanas, which are overflowed in 
the hot season, are excessively rich black clay^ well 
cultivated in many places, and others are over^grown 
with high grass jungle. The labourers have temporary 
huts erected, and cultivate the land* The bed of the 
H H 4 
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Indus is sandy with a small quantity of mudy and its 
water appears to resemble that of the Ganges. There 
are many quick-sands, and the islands are for the moat 
part covered with long jhow jungle. For fifty coss 
above Mittendakot, where it receives the rivers of the 
Punjab, it runs nearly parallel to them ; and at Oocb, 
which is forty coss up, the distance across is not above 
ten miles. This space is one complete sheet of water in 
the months of July and August,^ and the villages are 
only temporary, with a few exceptions. The whole 
country to Hyaerabad through Sind appears to be the 
same, but there appears to be a quantity of rich laud 
uncultivated, and over-grown with jhow and grass 
jungle. It appears by the routes along its lefi bapk to 
Hyderabad, that there are many considerable towns 
and numerous villages, and in many places canals car- 
ried to them from the river. It is rather odd that 
there should be scarcely any trade carried on between 
the northern countries and Sind. There is a little 
between Mooltan, Buhawalpoor and Sind. I shall 
now endeavour to give an account of the rivers which 
fall into the Indus. Tlie great branches to the north- 
ward of Cashmeer have been mentioned, and I shall 
pass on to the Abba Seen. 


THE ABBA SEEN. 

There Appears to be a difference of opinion regarding 
this name; some think the great branch which I have 
mentioned as coming from Dras is called the Abba 
Seen, but 1 have heard otherwise, and have routes 
from Peshour and Altock to the source of what 1 have 
heard called the Abba Seen, which may, however, be 
wrong, but I have no proofs to the contrary, and what 
information I have ^t, I shall state. The route from 
Peshour lo this point is along the Swad river, which 
had its source from the same hiJls. The hill from which 
the Abba Seen issues is called Son Chukesur, the bear- 
ing of which from Peshour was north-east 34^ SO'. Tbit 
spring is called at the place Sire Abba Seen; the hill is 
one of tlic Hindoo Koosh snowy ridge, and its altitude 
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was 1®3(K, and by the cross routes from Peshour and 
Attock to it, which forms A good angle, and agrees with 
the bearings, it was one hundred miles district The 
route from Attock leads along the right bank of the 
Indus, by Mullai, to this point; it appears that the 
river is not fordable at Mullai, that boats or rafts are 
used; it is four short stages from this to the head of the 
Abba Seen. The first stage it is fordable, which con- 
vinces me that some, considerable stream must have 
joined from the left bank on this march from Mullai, 
and I have not the least doubt of its being the Dras 
branch ; but mv informant never travelled up the left 
bank, and coulcfnot say; but from the rivePs decreasing 
so much in this stage, I think the above branch must 
have joined the Abba Seen a little above Mullai. I 
have man^ routes taken from the same man who gave 
thesc^ which 1 have afterwards marched, and in the 
accounts and distances 1 found him perfectly correct ; 
and I have every reason to believe that his information 
on this point is correct also. The Sheesha river rises 
on the north side of this hill, runs west, and joins the 
Kama. The hills and valleys about this point produce 
gold dust; he did not travel further north. 


THE KAMA RIVER. 

1 FOUND it impossible to obtain the true name of this 
river, and I think this cannot be its proper name, for it 
is merely called so from a village of that name at the 
point it receives or joins the joint streams of Pungsheer, 
Ghoerbund, and Caubul, a short way from Jalalabad, 
on the road from Peshour to Caubul. To the north it 
is called the Kashgar river, on account of its passing 
through that country ; when it reaches the vallw of 
Peshour, it breaks off into three great branches, which 
join again. Each of these branches has a separate 
name^ and it does not retain one name for hut marches 
together. The greatest and most distant branch rises 
in the high lands of Pomer, not far from Pooshtikhor, 
the source of the Oxus, and, ’ after a course of three 
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hundred and eighty miles, joins the Indns three miles 
above the fort of Attock, 

In its course it receives several very considerable 
rivers, vis. the Pungsheer and Ghoorbund, which join 
below Chareekar, north of CabuL These joint streams 
receive the Cabnl and Logur streams a little further 
down, and run parallel to the road from Cabnl to 
Peshour, north of it. At tlie village of Kama these 
joint streams meet the above branch coming from the 
north. From this to the valley of Peshour, the joint 
streams arc better known by the name of Kama than 
any other. On entering the valley of Peshour at Mich- 
nee, it breaks off into three great branches, which join 
tw^ve miles farther down at Dobundec, the moat 
northern or left branch, seceiving the Swad and Punj^ 
cora in one stream two com above Kushnuggur, five 
from Dobundee, and fifteen miles north-east of Peshour. 
1 aaw all these streams in one below Dobundee; they 
appeared about three hundred yards broad, and sailed 
dl^ boats at the Ghat. 1 went to the centre one of 
these brauches north of Peshour. The first one was 
up to the saddle-skirts, four feet broad and strong 
bottom, in most places very rapid, my horse could 
scarcely keep his feet ; but this was in the beginning of 
May, when some of the snow water had come down. 
The second branch 1 attempted, but could not ford ; but 
there are fords, and in the cold season it is fordable all 
over one place, where it is confined betwecai hills. The 
Punjsheer and Ghoorbund are very considerable streams. 
The Ghoorbund rises with the Hindoo Koosh peak 
north of Bameean, and the Punjsheer fifty coss east of 
it, from the same hills* Their course to their junction 
with the Kanm is one hundred artd eighty miles. 

The Cabul stream, which is only eight or ten yards 
brood, rises in the snowy hill called Kohibaba, west of 
Cabul; it joins to the Ghisnee and Logur streams east 
of Cabul, but tbe most of its water is expended in tlic 
cultivation round Cabul and Mydan. 

The Swad and Punjeora rivers rise in the same ridge, 
and are called by the countries through which they pass. 
Th^r course is nearly equal, one Coming from north- 
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east, and the other from north-west. The name ol’ 
Punjcora is lost in thatof>5woad at Tiilkan Matkunnce, 
below which they unite and pass to the south by the 
west of Kushnuggur, at the distance of two cow, and 
joia the left branch of the Kama, as before mentioned. 
Their course is about ninety miles to this point. 


THE Gil UK SHEEN. 

This is a very small river, and doe<« not deserve the 
name, it is two feet deep, thirty yards broad, a clear 
stream, with a strong lx)Uoni, and high rugg^ banks. 
It rises east-north^^east of Khnnpoor, twonty-five miles 
in the hUls which run up to Moozuflfbrabad. It runs 
eighty aiilcs west-south-west, and joins the Indus two 
cosslabove Nilab. It is joined near Hussin Abdal by 
the joint rivulets of Hussin Abdal and Kala Puwnev. 
and Wah. ^ 


THE SWAN niVRR 

Rises in the same hills more to the eastward, but I 
have not heard the exact point. Its course is about one 
hundred and thirty miles to where it joins the Indus 
eight coss below Mukkud. Its stream is small in the 
cold season, not more than a foot of water, but in the 
rainy season it is broad and excessively rapids When 
it rises to four and four feet and a half high, it is not 
possible to cross it ; but it rises and falb suddenly. Wc 
crossed it where it was about three or three feet and a 
half deep, and then several camels were carried down. 
Its bed is sand with a few stones in the stream; it has 
many quick-sands, and its banks are steep and rugged, 
with many deep ravines extending in many parts in mMfn 
its banks. After we had crossed it, it rose more^ and Was 
not fordable for three days; this is the case with most 
of the rivers in this Doab, and some I have imn rise 
seven or eight feet in less than half an hour, frofn hevinjg 
no water at all, merely torrent courses. 
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THE KOORM RIVER 

Rises twelve miles south-west of Huryoob east-north- 
east of Ghiznee, and afler an east-south-east course of 
one hundred and fifteen miles, joins the Indus three 
miles east-sou tli-east of Kagul Walla. The bed of this 
river is broad at the point we crossed it, three furlongs 
and a quarter; but the stream was small, not more 
than one foot water ; its bed was sandy, and had some 
quick-sands. The descent of its bed was very consider- 
we, and when the snow melts, it must be very rapid. 
There are several canals brought from it into the 
Eesakhel valley, which has reduced its size at this point. 
It is joined by the Gomheela at Lukkec; from this to 
the sea I have not heard of any rivers joining the Indus 
on the right bank from the westward, nor on the left 
bank, with the exception of the rivers of the Punjaub, 
whiph join it at Mittandn Koto, in one stream called 
the Punjnud. These rivers I shall give separate accounts 
of, beginning from the west. 


THE JELUM, BEHUT, OR VIDUSTA (hYDASPES). 

This is the second largest of the Punjab rivers. We 
crossed it in July, but it had not attained its full height; 
1 was told it rose seven or eight feet higher in August. 
It measured fi'om edge to edge of water, one mile, one 
furlong, thirty-five perches. The soundings, in cross- 
ing the deep part of the channel, which did not exceed 
two hundred, or two hundred and fifty yards, were as 
follows, in feet, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, H, H, 13, 12, 11, 
10 . 

The deep part was towards the led bank ; its bottom 
sand, with a small quantity of mud. Hiere are many 
islands and sand-banks fmmed in its centre, and it con- 
tains merely quick-sands; its left bank is particularly 
low, and it must, at its greatest rise, overflow four or 
five miles of the low country on its left bank. 

It rises in the south-east corner of the valley of Cash- 
nieer ; is there called the Vidusta, and passes through 
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two lakes east and west of the town of Cnshmeer. It is 
joined six coss below the town by the Little Sind ; it is 
joined by many small rivulets in its course through the 
vaUey and kills, which it enters at Baramoola; and two 
COBS Wow Moozttfferabad it receives the Kishungunga 
from the northward. Its course, thus far, is nearly west. 
From this it takes a great curve to the south, and near 
Jelum it is little known : the country being so excessively 
mountainous, few travellers ever pass that way. The 
Jeluin, in its course through the hills, is very rapid, and 
from one to two hundred yards broad. I have only one 
route from Jelum to Mouzuflferabad, along its right l)ank, 
and some of the places appear to be misplaced in the 
commencement, which 1 had an opportunity of correct- 
ing for thirty coss ; but the same being probably the 
case in the remaining part of the route, I have not put 
it d^wn, though the distance agree. The whole road is 
stated to be scarcely practicable for a man on foot, being 
through hills all the way. The Jelum is not fordable at 
any season, though in many places nearly so, as men 
and horses cross with ease, having only fiheon or twenty 
yards to swim. After a course ot four hundred and fifty 
miles, it joins the Chunnb at Trimmoo Ghat, ten coss 
below Jhung and fifty above Moultan, in which it loses 
its name. These joint streams, called the Chunab or 
Chunha, receive the Kavee twenty-six coss lower down 
near Fazilshah and Ahmedpoor from the eastward, and 
pass four miles and a half north of Moultan, retaining 
the name of Chunab to within four coss of Ooch, where 
they are joined at Sheencebukree by the Gharra or joint 
streams of the Beyah, or Beos, and Sutley, fifty-eight 
coss below Moultan and thirty-two below Buhawulpoor. 
From this point to Mittenda Kot, where they fall into 
the Indus, forty-four coss, these five streams in one take 
up the name of Punjnud. The Indus and Punjnud run 
nearly parallel to each other for this distance; the dis- 
tance across from Ooch being only seven coss, ten miles 
and a half. The whole of uiis space is one complete 
sheet of water in the rains and hot season, and appears 
as one river. This might possibly give rise to the mis- 
take in the maps formerly published, in making the 
Garra join the^dus instead of the Chunab or joint 
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streAms of the ChuBab, Jeliim, and Raree. For the 
waters of them and the Indus meet for some distance 
above the junction of the Oharrah with them. 

The greatest breadth of the Doab^ between the Jekuu 
and Indus, appears to be at the point we crossed it ; 
from Attock to Jellalpore Ghat, on the .Felum, a hun« 
died and fourteen miles horixontal distance ; aifed froHx 
Moultan at Raj Ohat to Udoo Kot (seventeen miles 
from the Indus), was thirty-three miles. The northern 
part of this Doab, from 33'^ up, is hilly ; and to the 
southward is a desnrt, with the exception of a few miles 
in firorn the banks of the rivers, which ia overflown and 
rich. 


TU£ CHUKAB (ACVSINES) 

Is the lar^t of the Punjab rivers ; it measured at 
the WuaeeraWd Ghat, on the 31st of July, one mile, 
three furlon/ira, and twenty perches, irom edge to edge 
of water, ana the soundings were tlie same as the Jelum, 
fourteen feet the greatest, but the current was more 
inpid by a knot and a half; the Jeiuni is four, and 
Chunab five, or five and a half. In die dry season, its 
chaimel docs not exceed two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred yards: the second channel, which was much 
the broauesC, I am told is dry in the cold weatb^*. 
There arc many islands and sand-banks formed towards 
its centre, and the measurement was taken between two 
of these, aa at the Jeluox The size of tliese rivers may 
be easily calculated for the cold season, for the joint 
steeatew of the Jeluro, Chunab, Ravee, at Roj Ghat near 
Moultan, was five hundred yards, and the greatest depth 
seventeen feet ; but this was only for one throw, and the 
average may be eight, or eight fSiet and a half^ for from 
this il shdved to nothing : allow two hundred and thirty 
juwds for the Jeluro, by eight feet, and two hundred and 
seventy for the Chunab, by eight feet ; and the refoain*- 
ing part by five hundred for the Ravee, for 1 do not 
allow the Ravee to be more than four fbet d^, and a 
little more than ii hundred yards oread : this may be 
about Uieir average size in the middle of December, the 
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time W6 crossed their joint streams, agreeable to their 
brradtii and depth in ^e rains. I allow by this calcu- 
lation that these rivers must have risen three and a half 
or four feet, leaving tea or ten feet and a half for the 
centre of their channels for the cold season, which 1 
think may be pretty near the mark. I have not heaird 
of any ftnrd on this river below the hills ; but like the 
Jdum, it is easily croascKl at the points where its banks 
are low and its bra broad, there being only a short dis- 
tance to swim in the centre. I hove heard of the joint 
streams of the Jelum, Chunab, and Ravee being forded 
by a camel below the junction of the Ravee, but if this 
be the case it must have spread at this point consider- 
ably. The banks of the Chunab above are low, but 
well wooded, as is the Jelum ; but the timbers are small, 
and the wood used in building and making boats is 
floated from the hills seventy and eighty coss higher up, 
where it is in great abundances The horizontal distance 
irom Jellalpoor Ghat to Vizoerabad Ghat, across this 
Doab, is forty-four miles. The country excessively low, 
and soil rich, chiefly pasture. 

The following is a list of boats and ghats up and 
down the Jelum and Chunab to the right and left of the 
Ghats wc passed. On the Jelum Mungla four boats, 
Jelum twenty, Segoiiia ten, Russoolpoor and Dadopoor 
flve, Jellalpoor and vicinity twenty*flve, Pindi D^iin 
Khan and vicinity forty, Ahmedab^ and Bhera twenty, 
total a hundred and twenty-four: in the distance of 
seventy^fiv^ or eighty miles on the Chunab above Vizeer* 
abad and at it, Vizeerabad twelve, Sotlra three, Deena 
Monja two, MaraJ Kakot two, Noushara three, Koolbwal 
two, Jinda Behadoorpoor five, Kholasake Chunee two, 
Kanne Ka Chuck four, Aknoon seven, total distance up 
thirty ooss, forty-two boats: down from Vizeerabad^ 
Ranna Khan two, Sullooke two, Ramnugger twenty- 
one, Morad four, Wannuke two, Menhdeeauod Menn- 
deeabad two, Bhuttee Kachuch Jellalpoor four, Khadir- 
abad Ghat six, total eighty-four, in the distance of 
fifty-five coss. The course of the Chunab, from the 
snowy mountains to |rhich it has been traced to Mitten 
Kakot, five hundred and forty miles. 
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TH£ RATE! (HYDRAOTES) 

Is the leagt by ikr of all the Punjab riven; its mea- 
surement from edge to edge of water was oulv five 
hundred and thirteen yards, 1 2th of August, when it 
should have attained its ftili height : its channel is vefy 
narrow. 1 had only two throws of tlie lead in posslto 
it, twelve feet. The bottom has a good deal of mucC 
much more than any of the other rivers ; one-fifth may 
be mud, the remainder sand. The deep channel could 
not have exceeded in breadth thirw or forty yards ; the 
remainder was from three to five feet, and two or three 
throws eight or nine feet: in the cold season it is fordable 
all over, not above four feet deep. There are many 
^ick-sands, and its banks are low and well wooded. 
There are but few boats on this river, but those there 
are, are good, and much the same as are used on the 
Jumna. The Indus, Jelum, and Chunab have the same 
kind of boats, which cross from ten to twelve horses. 

The distance from Vizeerabad Ghat to Meannee 
Ghat on the Ravee, fifty-five miles horizontal distance. 
This Doab is rich and flat, but higher land than the 
last, and the soil not so very rich. The course of the 
Ravee is very considerable, but 1 am not quite certain 
of its having the full course 1 have given it to its 
junction with the Chunab, of four hundred and fifteen 
miles ; it appears, however, by a route from Cashmeer, 
throu^ IGshtwar, that after crossing the ]ngh ridge 
into Kishtwar, the road leads all the way mm this 
point along the banks of a stream, the name of which 
was unfortunately not known to my informant, and it 
appears that he had it on his right to within three 
inarches of Noorpoor, where he crossed it and left it 
ninixiM off to his left : in his last march to Noorpoor 
from Bussaul, he crossed the Ravee, which he said 
was thereabout the size of the stream he left three 
marches back. It appears more than probable dbat 
this stream was the Ravee, but he did not know it as 
such at the point be left ; as h^left it to his left, it 
must have either gone to the B^as or Ravee, but I 
think the latter is umost certain, and that it has taken 
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a curve in the hills for these two marches and come 
round to the right to the |>oint at which he crossed it« 
for he says it ran from his left to right, wliich would 
agree, and 1 have in consequence given it this curve 
and made it the Ravee, or at all events its most distant 
branch. This route also proves to me that the Ghunab 
does not come from the northward of the snowy ridge» 
because this route must have crossed it if it did; but 
this is supposing the only route 1 have got by this road 
to be correct, which may not of course be the case; 
and without a second to corroborate this, 1 would not 
consider this as certain, though I have every reason to 
suppose this route correct, for it agrees with otliers 
from Noorpoor downward. 


* THE BEY All, OR BEVAS (HYPHASIS). 

This river measured, at Bhirowal Ghat, seven hun- 
dred and forty yards. Its right bank is very high» end 
its current very rapid. The day we reachw it, it was 
at its greatest height, and so rapid that the boats could 
not make the left bank. • Some were carried down six 
or seven coss in attempting it; it, however, fell the 
next day. It is fordable in most places in the cold 
season, but its bed contains many quick- sands, and at 
this season there are many islands and sand-beds form^ 
towards its centre. There are twenty-five boats at this 
Ghat and, its vicinity, but they are very bad me 

rainy season. They arc made ot flat planks, more 1^® 
rafts than boats, with a plank of one foot all round, and 
do not draw six inches water when filled. There is but 
little wood along the banks of this river ; what there is 
is small. It joins the Sutlu^ eighteen coss below 
Bhiroowal near the village of Hurake, not tar from 
Feroozpoor; after their junction the joint streams are 
called Beas, and afterwards called Ohara, but 
what point I know not. It is called the Ghorrah at 
Gordeean Ghat near Pukputtun, a hundred ^ 
above Buhawulpoor^ They join the Chunab above 
O^, a. hofi been mentioned, thirty-two com b^w 
Buhawulpoor, and fifty-eight Irom Moultan.. Ih. 
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Beyas and Sulli\j are nearly the same uze, but the 
Bcyas is rather the largest. Their course, too, is 
nearly the same from the snowy ridge, a hundred and 
fifty miles to their junction, and two hundred «nd 
sixty more to thdr junction with the Chunab, 
streams of the Jelum, Chunab, and Bavee. W^d Is 
to be got in abundance from the hills not Aur di^^t. 
Tlie Begas Gunga and Ban Gunga from the Beyas, the 
former passing Kot Knngra to tiie southward and the 
latter to the nordiward in a westerly direction near and 
joining at Hureepoor, below the fort one march. The 
Ban Gunga separates into two branches near the fort, 
and a branch passing on each side of it, they form an 
island and join immediately below it. 


THE RIVERS OF KHORASAN. 

THE lllBMUND OR HF.LBUND. 

This river is the greatest of the Khorasan rivers ; it 
rises west of Cabul, in the hill called Kohi Baba. Its 
course is south-west through the Hazara country, and 
passing to the southward, it crosses the great roads from 
Kandahar to Hirat at Greeshk, a distance of two hun- 
dred and sixty miles. The whole distance to within two 
luarcbcs of this is through very liigh and difficult hills. 
From this to where it falls into the lake of Seestan is one 
hundred miles; total three hundred and sixty miles. In 
the hot season, when the snow melts, it is a very large 
river, and it is a cx)mmoa practice with the people of 
Greeshk to tiy to shoot arrows across or sling stones, 
but it is not to be done. In the cold weather it is nearly 
breast deep, equal to the Kamma river at Akora. 
Xbere arc two boats ot^l^e Greeshk Ghat, but it is 
fordable for the greatest part of the year ; it receives 
considerable streams in its course. It is joined four- 
teen miles above Greeshk by a stream whose course it 
eighty miles, ^%hich rises to the south of the Huzam 
country at )^eahbund. It also receives the Urgh undab 
five coss below Greeshk, and part of the Turnuk; it is also 
joined by the Khoshrood at Kohniahecn further down. 
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rm UROHnNDAB river 

Rires ill the Huzara hills about ei^ty miles north- 
east by north of Kandahar, passes within five coss of the 
town to the north and west of it, and joins the Hir- 
mund dve coss below fGreeshk on its l<^t bank, after 
a course of one hundred and fifty miles. In the cold 
season this river is two and a half or three feet deep and 
fiiW yards broad; but in the hot weather, when the snow 
melts in the hills, it is not fordable for three months^ 
being excessively rapid, and nt this season above one 
hundred and fifty yards broad. 


THL K HASH ROOD. 

This river rises at Sakkir, about ninety miles south- 
east by south of Hirat, and after a course of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles joins the Hirmund at Konisheen on 
its right bank. It is larger than the Urghundab and 
smaller than the Hirmund ; its depth in the cold season 
is up to a man’s hip (three feet), and fifty or sixty yards 
bro^ : it is not fordable when the snow melts, is crossed 
on mussuks or leather ba^, and small rafts made of 
wood and reeds. Its breadth in the hot season is from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five 
yards, and veiy rapid; it also crosses the great road 
from Kandahar to Hirat near Dilaram. 


THE TURNUK. 

This is a small stream, rises at Mookr, and after a 
west-south-west course of two hundred miles, joins the 
Urghundab near Doaba; in the cold season, however, 
its water runs into a long lake near Dehi Oholaman, 
Called the Dorec, which has been taken for a rivcFk 
When the Turnuk rises, the superfluous water runs to 
the Urghundab ; in the cold season it is knee deep, and 
it ^tdom rises above a man’s middle. 

I 1 2 
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THE ' FURHAHROOD 

Is larger than any of these rivers, excepting the Hir- 
mund. It is in the cold seoson above a man^s hip, and 
from fifty to sixty yard^ broad ; in the hot weather it is 
crossed on mussnks and rafts of wood and reeds. It is 
at this season very rapid ; it rises south of Pursee, and 
is joined above Furrah and below Guranee by the 
Jizeea Rood. It falls into the lake of Seestan at the 
north-west angle, after a course of two hundred miles. 
It appears wonderful timt this lake should receive so 
many rivers without any apparent vent for the water : 
and it is stated not to be above thirty or thirty-five coss 
across at the broadest parti 


The poolimalan on iitrat river. 

This river rises near Oba (east of Hirat) in the Ymak 
country, and receives three or four streams before it 
reaches Hirnt. It is a small river in the cold season, 
but rises to n considerable size when the snow melts. 
The greater part of its water is expended in the vicinity 
of Hirat on the cultivation ; two or three canals are cut 
from it, and pass through the town. There is a bridge 
across it three coss south of the town. It appears from, 
a route from Mour to Musbud, that a river was crossed 
half-way, running from left to risht, called the Tejun, 
and the routes from Hirat to Musnud go along its banks 
by the north road as far as Kafir Kila, where it is left 
running to the north or right. This can be no other 
than the one which is crossed in the other route half- 
way between Mour and Musbud; but where it runs to 
after that, I know not. 1 think Arrowsmith’s map has 
it perfectly correct. Mr. Forster’s route seems to have 
led Rennell into an error, in making it run south into 
the lake of Seestan ; but this rivulet which Mr. Forster 
crossed, running south, does not appear to be the Hirat 
river, but a small stream which comes from the hills 
which separate the north and south roads to Musbud, 
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and must be lost to the southward, fur it appears by 
several accounts that no stream is crossed from Furrah 
to Ghain and Toon, or from JcUalahad to Nih, except- 
ing the Furrah Rood ; but if the Hirat river ran into 
the lake of Seestan^/it must have been crossed in botli 
these routes. * 

I omit Mr. Macartney's account of the desarts ; one of them 
is fully described in my narrative, and the other in Mr. Kinnier's 
Geography of Persia. The account of the drsartb is followed by 
descriptions of the different kingdoms and provinceb represented in 
the map, which are seldom purely geographical, and which need npt 
therdpre be repeated.. 


1x3 
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APPENDIX E. 


PUSHTOO VOCABULARY. 


words are here spelt according to Dr.GQchrist's me- 
^ thod; Q stands for a guttural K, the rest has been ex- 
plained in the Preface. The first column contains Pushtoo 
words in the Western dialect, and the second in the Eastern. 


ENGLISH. WESTERN PUSHTOO. EASTERN PUSHT 


God 

Khoda 


Heaven 

Asman 


Father 

Plar 


Mother 

Mor 


Son 

Zo6 


Daughter 

L65r 


Brother 

Wror 


Sister 

Khor 


Husband 

Mera 

Sukhtun, 

Master. 

Wife 

Ourut 

Khizu 

Maiden 

Peghlu 


Boy 

Zunky 

Huluk 

Girl 


Jeeny 

Child 

As above for a male, and 
for a female Jinky. 
Oockutse is the ge- 
neral name for both. 

Man 

Meru 


People 

Sur^, or Khuliq 


Head 

Ser (like ser in servant) 


Countenance 

Mukh 


Nose 

Puzu 

Pozu 

Nostril 

Spuzhm^n 

Spegme 

Eye 

Sturgee, or Lemu 

Eye-brow 

Wrooze 

Eye-lashes 

Ban& (this is a very pe* 
culiar nasal n, with 
some mixture of an r.) 
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fiKOLTSH. 

WESTERN PUSHTOO. 1 

RA.STERN PUSHTOO. 

Ear 

Ghwuzh 

Ghwug 

Forehead 

Wuchwely 

Wuchwoly 

Hair 

Veshtu 

Wekhtu 

Cheek 

Bughwur,or Ghoombar Anungee 

Mouth 

Khbblu 


Throat 

Huluk, outside Ghara 

Mury 

Ghakh 

Tooth 

Ghash 

Tongue 

Zubu 

Zhebu 

Beard 

Zhecru 

Geeru 

Neck 

Tsut, or Mughzy 

Tsut 

Shoulder 

Ozhu 

Ogu 

Elbow 

Tsungly 

Las (the whole arm,) thi 
hand alone Mongol 

Tsungul 

Hand 

e 

Finger 

Gwutu 


Nail 

Nhhk 


Beliy 

Nus 

Gera 

Back 

Sha 


Foot 

Pshu 

Kh|)u 

Knee 

Zungoon 

Ghwuklie 

Flesh 

Ghwushu 

Bone 

hudSoky 


Blood 

Veence 


Heart 

Zirti 

Puee, or Shoudu 

Milk 

Shhdc, or Puee 

Hearing 

Urvedu 

Uoredu, to hear 

Sight 

Leedu 

Katu, to see 

Taste 

Khwund 


Smell (the sense 

of)Boog6 


Touch 

Katu 

Ghugh 

Voice 

Zhugh 

Name 

Noom 


Cry 

Cheghu, or Nare 

Shor Shurghab 

Noise 

Awauz 

Howling 

Name not easily ascer- 
tained 


Speech 

Wyl 


Sleep 

Khob 


Love 

Meemu 

Khoog, or purd. 
Khwuzh is only 
pain from a 
wound. 

Fain 

Khwuzh, or Durd 

Trouble 

Khupagee 

1 1 4 

Zuheeregee 
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ENGLISH. 

WESTERN PUSHTOO. EASTERN PUSHTOO^ 

Labour 

Khwaree 


Force 

Koowut 


Power 

Zoor 


Marriage 

Kavecn 

Nika 

Wedding 

Wada, or Wra 


Life 

Zhwundoon 


Size 

Qudur 


Spirit (or mind) 

Urwah, sa (breath) 

Death 

Murg 


Cold 

Saru, Yukh 


Circle 

Kirshu, or Daeru Kirkhu, or 

Ball 

Guty. Metal boll for a Daeru 


gun, Golec 


Sun 

Nmur 

Nwur 

Mooii 

Spozhmy^ 

Spogmy 

Star 

Storee 


Ray 

Not easily ascertained. 


Brekhnu, a 

dash ; 


Lumbu, a 

flame ; 


Pulwushu, a 

spark. 

Wind 

Bad 


Whirlwind 

Boorbooky 

Boorbooruky 

Tempest 

Seely' 


Rain 

Baran 


Hail 

Guly' 


Lightning 

Breshnu 

Brekhnu 

Snow 

Waora 


Ice 

Yukh 


Day 

Rwudz 


Kight 

Shpu 


Morning 

Suba 

Seher 

Evening 

Mashom 

Makham 

Summer 

Doby 

Ory 

Spring 

Psurly 


* Autumn 

Muny 


Winter 

Zumy 

Zhumy 

Year 

Kal 


Time 

Wucu 


Earth 

Mzuku 

Zmuku 

Water 

Obu 


Sea 

Derea 


lliver 

Rod 

Seen 

Rivulet 

Shelu, or Khwur 

Wave 

Chapu 
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ENGLISH. 

WBSTKHN.PUSHTOO. EASTEAN rUSHTOt 

Sand 

Shuga 


Dust 

Do5rce 


Mud 

Khutu 


Mountain 

Ghur 


Coast 

Gharu 


Rising ground 

Ghoondy 


Valley 

Dura 


Vapour 

Lurii 


Fire 

Or 


Heat 

Gurmee 


Depth 

Zhuwur 


Height 

Lwur 

Oochut 

Breadth 

Plun wale 

(Plun broad) 

Length 

Oozdwale (Oozhd, long) 

Oogood WaJee 

Hole 

Soory 

Ditch 

Khunduk 


StQiic 

Kane 


Gold 

Sbhre Zer, Red Gold 


Silver 

Speen Zer, White Gold 



(zer as ser in servant) 


Salt 

Forest 

Herb 

Malgu 

Zungul 

Washu 

Wukhu 

Tree 

Wunu 


A stake 

Muozhy 

Muogy 

Verdure 

Sheerwalee 


One 

Yuo 


Two 

Dwu 


Three 

Dre 


Four 

Tsulor 


Five 

Pinza 


Six 

Spu/h 


Seven 

Owu 


Eight 

Utu 


Nine 

Nuh 


Ten 

Lus 


Eleven 

Yuolus 


Twenty 

Shil 


Thirty 

One hundred 

Dersh 

Sel (as to sell) 


One thousand 

Zir 


First 

Awwul 


Second 

Doyum 


Third 

Dreum 


Fourth 

Tsulorum 


Twentieth 

Shilum 
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Mio 


[a«>. 


BHGLISH* WBSTXRV PUSHTOO SASTERN PUSHTOO. 


I 

Zu 


Thou 

Tu 


He, she, it 

Hughu 


We 

Moozhu 

Moongu 

You 

Tase 

They 

Hughudee 


Above 

Portu 


Below 

Kshuta 


Before 

Wrande 

Oorande 

Behind 

Wroostu 

Ooroosty 

Upon 

Pur, or Pu, with Bande, 
or Du Pasu affixed, 
Pu Lar Bande on the 
rood 

Of 

Du 


From 

Lu 


?L 

Du Lu (lit. of from) 


Da or Dugha 


That 

Hugha 


If 

Ku 


Unless 

Ku nu (if not) 


Yet 

Turosee. (used for but, 
bare) 

Turosee 


suu 


Though 

Ku tsu 


But 

Wule 


Without 

Be 


And 

O 


Since 

Chu (as) 


Since 

(in time). See Hugha 
Wuqta 


Notwithstanding 

Bawujoodee 


Nevertheless 

Tu Hugha Pore 


Except 

Be lu 


Because 

Pu hugha Subub 


Therefore 

ditto, ditto 


Then 

Hugha Wu<{t 


There 

Hugha Zae 


In 

Pu, Kshe 

Pu-ke 

With 

Suru 


Through 

Pore 

Su (affixed) 

To 

Luru 

TUI 

Tur 


About 

Gurd-Wurd, Chaper 


Over 

Du Pasu 


Much 

Der 
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SKGLISH. 

WBSTSBN PUSHTOO. JBASTKHN PUSHTOO. 

Nearly 

Nlade 

Under 

Lande 

More 

Zeeat 

Most 

Zeeat, hee 

Very 

Der 

Perhaps 

Kuvee, Shayud 

Rather 

Oorande 

Once 

Yuw zila, or yuw ware 

Twice 

Dwu zila, or dwu Waree 

Only 

Hoorn 

Alone 

Yuwaze 

Yes 

Ho 

No 

Nu 

Who 

Tsok? relative Tse or 

Che 

Wliat 

Tse 

Where 

Chere Chirta 

When 

Kula 

Which 

Koom 

To be 

Wuswu 

To have 

Lurul 

I will 

Not to be had8eparate(I 
will do, Zu Wokrumu) 

1 ought 

Pu mu bandc, Lozim de 

1 may 

Zu Shumu 

I can 

Zu Shumu 

I wish 

Zu Gh war urn 

To walk 

Tlu 

To run 

Zghakhtu 

To ride 

Soorc du 

To stand 

Woodredu 

To fall 

Lwcdu Prewabu 

To lie down 

Mbblastu 

To eat 

Khwaru 

To drink 

Tishu Sku 

To fight 

Jungedu, Jung kuwul 

A horse 

As 

A cow 

Ghwa 

A bull 

Ghwae 

A buffalo 

Meshu 

A cock 

Chirg 

A hen 

* Chirgu 

A tiger 

Zmurry Moozurru 

A serpent 

Mar 
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ENGLISH. WESTERN PUSHTOO. EAbTBHN PUSHTOO. 
A slicep Meeozh (a Doomba) Gidc 

Hurc (a common sheep) 

A bird Murgha 

A hsh Mahee 

A panther Prang 

A camel Oosh Ookh 

An elephant Peel hutte 
A ship Jahaz 

A boat Berv 

A sail Badban 

An oar Chupa 

A sailor Mangy, Muhana 

A commander of Nukhooda 
a vessel 

A soldier Spahee 

An officer Sirdar, "Khan 

Cotton Kalukee (uncleaned) Malooch(uncleaned) 

Poombeh (cleaned) Poombch(cleaned) 
Silk Reshuni Rekhum 

"Wool Ghwure 

Sickness Na Raghgcc, NaJ orteea 

Health Jorusht Seliut 

A sword Tooru 

A loom Makoo 

A saw Urru 

A shoe Kupy Punne 

A bed Kut 

A house Khooneh, Kor 

A door Derwazu, War 

A nail Mekhtubilu Mekh 

A hammer Mekhchoo Dubuly 

A knife (Large) Charu (small) 

Choorby 

An island Juzceru 

Rice ShoJe (the plant) Oo- Oorcja (the gum) 

reczhu 

Wheat Ghunum 

Hay Bedu Pushkula 

Arrack Shrab 

Opium Turiak 

Bang Bung 

A taylor Khyat 

A weaver Jolah 

A caipenter Duroozgur 

A smith Push, Aningur 
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A labourer in 

Deligan 


husbandry 



A rock 

Loe Dubber(a]arge stone) Loe Ghut 

A cave 

(}har 


A shadonr 

Sore 


Far 

Lerc 


Near 

Nizde 

Nizhde 

Beside 

Du Chungy. As Du 



Wiinne du Chung/^ 



(beside the tree) 


Beyond 

Pu Hugha Khwa 

Pore Pulu 

Town 

Sheher 

Khcher 

Field 

Kur 


Root 

Blekh 

Zele 

Bread 

Mury 

Dody 

Pepper 

Mirch 


Oil 

Ghoru 


Eggs 

Hugy 


White 

Speen 


Black 

Tor 


Red 

Siru or Soor 


Green 

Zerghoon 


Yellow 

Zhir 


Blue 

Sheen 


Brown 

Oode 


Iron 

Ospunu 


Lead 

Soorp, Seeka 


Tin 

Qulue 


Stranger 

Purdy, Prudy 


Friend 

Yar 


Enemy 

Dushtnun 

Dokmun 

To buy 

Peerodu, Ranewo 


To sell 

Khursuwul 

Khurtsuwul 

To borrow 

Por AkhistuI 


To lend 

Por Wurkwwul 


Anger 

Quhr, Ghosu 


Pity 

Ziru Swy (heart-burning) 


Rich 

Doorujadar,Doulutmund 


Poor 

Khwar, Nest-niund 


Revenge 

Keenu, Boghuz (the 



quality) Budlu (the 



act) 


Forgiveness 

Bukhshuna, Bukliuna 


Hunger 

Lwuzhu 

Loga 

Thirst 

Tundu 
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ENGLISH. 

WESTBBir PUSHTOO. EASTERN PUSHTOO. 

A branch 

Shakh 

Khakh 

A leaf 

Pan^ 


A flower 

Gwul 


Earth 

Khwoore, Rhuvoree 


Hard 

(ground-khak) 

Kluk, Sukht 


Soft 

Post or Pasteh 


Quick 

Zir 


Slow 

Wro, Krar 

Ro 

Weakness 

Kumzoree 


Strength 

Zor 


To move 

Khwuzedu 


To rest 

Pate Kedu 


To fly 

Aloowatu 


To swim 

Lambowiihul 


To sink 

Doobedu 


To seek 

Katu (to look for) 


To And 

Mindu 

Moondu 

To heal 

Jorawul 


To kill 

Ghwuzhlu 


Wisdom 

Hooshcearee 

Hookheearce 

Power 

Qoodrut 


Goodness 

Kheguru 


Creation 

Providence 

Temple 

l^dash 

Tugdeer 

Musjid, Jooinaet (of 
idols), Root Khaneh 
Koorbanee 

M5511a, Imam 

Hui, Zecarut 

Hakimee 

Shah, Badshah 
Wuzeer, Saheb-Kar 
(prime minister) 
SirOBT 

Pydakh 

Sacrifice 

Priest 

Pilgrimage 

Government 

Kin^ 

Minister 


(Teneral 


Judge 

Qazee 


Law 

Shura 


Right 

Hug 


Justice 

Insaf 


Punishment 

Tazeer 


Theft 

Ghulu 


Murder 

Ghwuzhlu, Qutul 


Rebellion 

Yaghee Geeree 


War 

Peace 

June 

Roima 
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SirOLISH. 

Honesty 

Humanity 

Charity 

Avarice 

Generosity 

Virtue 

Vice 

Understanding 

Will 

Certainty 

Doubt 

Assent 

Belief 
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Deeanut 

Sureetob 

Sukhee tob 

Tumu 

Zilmee tob 

Nekec 

Budee 

Puhm, Pozhu 

Murzec 

Yekeence' 

Shuk 

Munilv Qubool A will 
^awur. 


THE END. 


Stnliou, 

London. 
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